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KYUSHU ROUNDABOUT. 


BY IAN SCOTT. 


WE began the Japanese cruise 
that year by carrying out a 
shadowing exercise on the rest 
of the China Fleet. After- 
wards, Greenway and I were to 
separate from the flotilla for a 
three weeks’ cruise in hitherto 
unvisited waters. This was a 
gift from the gods; all the 
more welcome because it was 
unexpected. 

We sailed from Wei-hai-wei 
on the early afternoon. My 
starting position was off the 
North-East Promontory, so I 
proceeded easily along the coast, 
stopping just beyond Chiming 

Island to allow ‘ hands to bathe.’ 
_ The exercise began just before 
dusk. I could see it was going 
to be a clear night, and unless 
I took a little thought my 
submarine was going to be 
sighted before I could make 
any useful reports of the enemy. 
Alceste Island seemed to be 
an ideal place for my purpose. 
There was a tiny inlet behind 


the island where we could lie 
unseen. At the back of the 
inlet was a hill several hundred 
feet high, designed by nature 
for an observation post. I 
realised that landing hardly 
came within the scope of my 
orders, but I had done this 
very thing in the Adriatic 
during the war and thought 
that it would be worth while 
repeating. When I had 
squeezed into the little bay 
the Third Officer and a signal- 
man were put ashore. Having 
reached the top of the hill 
they signalled that they could 
see the entrance to Wei-hai- 
wei harbour nearly thirty miles 
away. Nothing could be easier ! 
Every ship leaving was at 
once reported, with her course 
and speed. I had a guilty 
feeling that perhaps it was too 
easy, but told myself, as I 
had to tell the Admiral sub- 
sequently, that I should have 
done exactly the same in war. 
25 
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The ‘enemy,’ who were inter- 
cepting our signals, could not 
understand how they were being 
spotted, and I knew they must 
be getting rapidly annoyed. 

With the fall of night I 
recalled my O.P. and lay 
trimmed down and darkened 
to wait. I determined to get 
out to sea among the fishing 
sampans and junks when it 
was dark enough, and since 
in this exercise we were pro- 
hibited from diving after dark, 
I hoisted an awning to represent 
a sail to the casual observer. 
After some hectic dodging 
among the unlit fishing craft 
at long last I sighted a large 
cruiser zigzagging and occasion- 
ally switching on a searchlight 
on some innocent junk. This 
procedure would scarcely be 
followed in war-time, but I 
took the warning for what it 
was worth and moved horizon- 
wards at speed, making another 
enemy report as the cruiser 
altered course round the pro- 
montory. During the night 
we lost visual touch, but were 
kept posted about the enemy’s 
position by the reports of other 
submarines. 

My main object was to bag 
the depot ship Ambrose, repre- 
senting an enemy convoy. I 
expected her to be some ten 
miles astern of the cruiser line 
and to be escorted by small 
craft. With the break of day 
came @ long swell out of the 
sou’-east. The huge orange 
sun forced its way through the 
clinging dawn mists, driving 
them slowly back to the far 
limits of the horizon. It was 
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going to be a day of maximum 
visibility. 

“Smoke on the port beam, 
sir!’? Following the look-out’s 
pointing finger I made out 
the mast-heads of a merchant 
ship. A Jap, I thought, on 
passage between Dairen and 
Chemulpo. The Ambrose should 
be about nine miles on the other 
beam. All the same I would 
have a closer look at this 
vessel, and I turned towards 
her. The masts of the ship 
rose slowly above the horizon to 
be followed by the unmistakable 
funnel-top of the Ambrose. 

“Hell! How on earth could 
she have got over there?” 
I wondered. The Pilot and I 
checked and verified our posi- 
tion. There was no mistake, 
I turned away, sending out 
an enemy report, just keeping 
her mast-heads in sight. A 
little later a signal from another 
submarine put Ambrose far out 
on my starboard beam where 
I had originally expected her. 
There was obviously a serious 
slip-up somewhere. I closed 
in on my quarry again. There 
were seven of us on the bridge, 
and we all recognised the 
Ambrose. There was no other 
ship with that funnel in Far 
Eastern waters. (She had been 
a Booth liner in her youth, 
travelling to the Amazon.) 
Even as we looked at her she 
rose above the horizon. I turned 
away at once to avoid being 
sighted. Before our astonished 
gaze the ship turned slowly 
over till she was upside down 
with her mast-heads resting on 
the horizon. 
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“Good Lord!” I 
“Look at that ship!” 

“‘ She’s capsized,’’ said Robby 
foolishly. ‘* She’s upside down, 
sir!’’? chorused the look-outs. 

I realised at last it was a 
freak of mirage. The inverted 
image of the Ambrose suddenly 
began to draw aft rapidly as 
we watched in varied degrees 
of bewilderment. She swung 
round in a wide are astern of 
us and disappeared. Almost 
immediately I sighted masts 
rising above the horizon on 
the starboard quarter. 

“Diving stations!” I bel- 
lowed. The men tumbled off 
the bridge and I pressed the 
Klaxon. The engine shuddered 
to a sudden halt and the whist- 
ling air through the vents with 
the increasing hum of the motors 
told me I must get below. As 
I slammed the upper conning- 
tower hatch I shouted down, 
“Periscope depth !” 

The stillness in the control- 
room was unbroken except for 
the whirr of the hydroplane 
wheels. As the periscope slowly 
crept up I swung it on to the 
bearing of the Ambrose. 

“That’s her,’? I said aloud 
for the benefit of the crew, 
“and we’ve got her cold.” 

We passed undetected through 
the screening vessels and success- 
fully pushed a couple of fish 
into our unsuspecting target. 
When I surfaced to make my 
claim I was asked many pointed 
questions about my position 
and my Enemy Reports. 

It was too difficult to explain 
by signal, and later it took me 
and all my witnesses to get 


cried. 
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away with the extravagant 
truth. This ended our part 
in the exercise. I could now 
make for the rendezvous off 
the Korean Archipelago in a 
peaceful manner, keeping clear 
of the other vessels taking part. 

Rolling in the long swell 
we waited for the rest of the 
flotilla. One after the other 
they appeared over the horizon 
and closed us, and we continued 
in company till we were off 
the Crichton Group. A hoist of 
bunting crept up to the depot 
ship’s mast-head and hung 
drooping in the still air. ‘Pro- 
ceed in execution of previous 
orders.” 

As it was hauled down I 
turned my subdivision off to 
port, while the rest of the 
flotilla and the depot ship made 
for Nagasaki. Passing the rocky 
guardian of Deer Island we 
entered Fusan, berthing along- 
side the piers. The wharfage 
and railway sidings at Fusan 
are out of all proportion to 
the exports and imports. They 
are there obviously for one 
purpose — Army requirements. 
A glance at the map will show 
that Fusan is the nearest point 
of Korea to Japan, with only 
the Straits of Tsushima be- 
tween. On the Japanese side 
of the Straits lies Sasebo, from 
which nearly every Japanese 
expeditionary force in history 
has sailed. The distance is a 
bare hundred miles. 

Fusan possesses a fair harbour 
surrounded by steep hills of 
no great height. The town is 
unattractive from the sea, but 
has one or two less ugly suburbs. 
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It was alleged to be heavily 
fortified. I discovered that 
the Governor of Korea was in 
the port, so I added him to 
my calling list. He was a 
cheery little man and asked 
me to bring five officers to 
dine with him that night. 

In Mess dress we motored 
out to a very attractive tea- 
house in beautifully kept 
gardens. Here, before we 
entered, we had to pull off 
our half-wellingtons. Thanks 
to my warning not a single 
sock showed a hole. The 
Japanese officers in khaki 
greeted us warmly with smiles 
and hearty handshaking. To 
my surprise I was introduced 
to the Bishop of Korea, a tall 
and charming Englishman. We 
were grateful for his presence, 
and he made an ideal liaison 
officer. 

We squatted down cross- 
legged on cushions (not very 
comfortable in tight gold-laced 
trousers) in horse-shoe forma- 
tion. In front of each of us 
was a low lacquer table. Geisha 
girls brought our soup, bowing 
before us three times. They 
were exquisitely dressed in their 
ceremonial robes. Each obi 
was a masterpiece of design 
and colour, and their every 
movement was graceful. Across 
the end of the horse-shoe was 
a low divan. Round this the 
geisha grouped themselves and 
without warning suddenly burst 
into song. Luckily we had all 
heard Chinese singsong girls 
or we might have been startled 
into at least spilling the soup. 
Actually they were not quite 
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so bad; there was less of the 
factory siren and a little more 
tune. They sang with some 
movement and expression, un- 
like the singsong girls who 
close their eyes tight and switch 
on full power. Further, it saved 
us from struggling with a 
difficult conversation. 

During the next course, one 
of many unknown and rather 
fearsome dishes, they gave us 
music. Among some weird- 
looking stringed instruments 
they had a ten-foot samisen. 
There was no doubt that they 
could play, and their music 
was most attractive. With our 
food we drank Japanese beer 
and sweet champagne, a queer 
mixture to which was added 
tepid saki in little cups between 
each course. At the close of 
dinner the geisha began their 
ancient dances. All in slow 
motion their postures displayed 
the grace of movement of their 
limbs and hands, and the 
delicate fascination of their 
bright fans. The gorgeous 
colouring of their inner robes 
could be seen as they slowly 
pirouetted. It was a beautiful 
old Japanese woodcut come to 
life. 

The Governor asked if any 
girl could sing in English in 
our honour. I looked nervously 
at the Bishop, thinking that 
the chances of their knowing 
a drawing-room song were small. 
We were reassured when one 
of them began singing quite 
well “‘My Bonnie is over the 
Ocean.”” Where she picked 
it up we were never to discover, 
but we remembered that out 
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of every five foreigners in China 
and Japan three were Scots ! 

With the aid of the Bishop 
we were able to make an early 
and polite retirement. I was 
glad the Governor did not 
escort us to the door; for we 
had some difficulty in pulling on 
our half-wellingtons, and sitting 
on the floor fighting a refractory 
boot is far from dignified. 

In the morning all the geisha 
girls swarmed on board the 
two submarines escorted by 
their duenna and our official 
interpreter. They were just 
giggling little schoolgirls very 
excited at going on board their 
first warship. I took many 
photographs of them, but in 
black and white one misses 
the brilliant colouring which 
to me was their great attrac- 
tion. The Governor had pointed 
out to me the youngest and 
most beautiful geisha in Korea. 
I knew the long years of train- 
ing it took to be a star geisha 
and was properly impressed, 
but under the towering coiffure 
her face looked like a piece 
of dough ‘armed’ with two 
small black-currant eyes. 

That afternoon Greenway and 
I went for a long walk round 
the high ground of the harbour. 
It was rough going; for the 
hillsides were covered witb loose 
stones ranging up to boulder 
size, and one had to be careful 
of one’s footing. ‘‘ Don’t see 
many of these sixteen-inch guns 
we heard so much about,” I 
remarked. 

“Tt would be a job to mount 
even a six-inch gun on this 
stuff,’ said Greenway, “ and 
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if you fired it there’d be a 
landslide.” 

We halted for a breather 
and a smoke, looking across 
the harbour to Deer Island. 
It appeared to be made up 
of the same kind of loose soil 
with masses of huge boulders. 
We became aware of two rather 
furtive - looking Japanese in 
straw hats and old-fashioned 
knickerbockers. They were 
wiping their foreheads and 
staring at us. After a heated 
discussion one of them finally 
approached us nervously. 

‘Excuse, please,” he said, 
bowing with his hat held across 
his chest, “but do you walk 
much farther today, please ? ” 
I noticed their stiff collars 
had melted and their faces 
were streaked with sweat. I 
was inclined to be rude, but 
thought better of it. ‘* No,” 
I told him. ‘“ We start back 
for Fusan in a few minutes.” 

“Thank you, sir,’’ he replied, 
and I saw that for some reason 
they were mighty relieved. 

They moved off a little way 
and sat down. 

‘Did you see their boots ? ” 
said Greenway. ‘‘ They were 
in tatters. I expect they were 
made of cardboard in the first 
place.” 

I suddenly realised who they 
were and what they were doing. 
They were plain-clothes police 
shadowing us to see what we 
were up to. 

“Gosh ! ” I exclaimed, “these 
poor blighters have been sweat- 
ing along after us all the way. 
No wonder their boots have 
passed out. Hi!” I shouted 











and beckoned them over. “‘ Have 
a cigarette.”’” They were quite 
friendly. I was on the point of 
asking if they liked walking, 
but felt they had been punished 
enough. They were also faced 
by the long walk back. 

“We were admiring your 
scenery,’”’ I told them, “ but 
it is more like China than 
Japan.” They agreed, and 
after some talk on the superior 
beauties of Japan we left them 
to find their way back as best 
they could. When we arrived 
at the outskirts of the town our 
friends were still hull down in 
the distance. We were sorry 
for them. Back on board we 
found our official interpreter 
waiting for us. 

“You had a good walk, 
yes?” he inquired. “I do 
not .suppose you see many 
other walkers, no ? ”’ 

‘“* Oh, yes we did,”’ said Green- 
way; “twoJapanese camealong 
with us, but I think their boots 
were too tight. They didn’t 
seem to be enjoying it much.” 

Watching our Mr Watiki I 
felt sure he was responsible 
for our being shadowed. I 
told him we did not require 
him further that night, but 
that I should like him to be 
on hand in the morning, when 
I expected some callers. 

I was up just after dawn, 
to breathe in the fresh sea air 
after sleeping in my stuffy 
and poky little cabin below. 
During the night a Japanese 
junk had come in and anchored 
close to us. She was a perfect 
specimen of her bastard type. 
The hull was of the island 
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schooner kind; the masts and 
battened lugs were Chinese, 
and to this were added a couple 
of jibs and heavy standing 
rigging. I got up my camera, 
and, in spite of unfavourable 
light, took several photographs, 

Later in the forenoon Mr 
Watiki returned with a wni- 
formed officer wearing a short 
sword. I met them on the 
upper deck. 

“ Sir,” said Mr Watiki with- 
out any preamble, “ this officer 
is the Chief of Police. He wishes 
to arrest you for taking photo- 
graphs of the harbour defences.” 

This impertinence thoroughly 
annoyed me. 

“Mr Watiki,’”’ I said, ‘ take 
your little friend off my ship 
before I pass him over the side. 
At once! First Lieutenant!” I 
shouted, ‘‘ have an armed guard 
fallen in on the fo’e’sle.” I 
drove the two protesting Japs 
ashore. ‘‘ Now, Mr Watiki,” I 
called to the interpreter, ‘ come 
aboard and explain this im- 
pertinence. I don’t have to 
remind you that this ship is 
British territory.” 

Our Mr Watiki, somewhat 
startled at the sudden appear- 
ance of three fully armed sailors 
with fixed bayonets, began 
stuttering apologies, while ashore 
the Chief of Police was purple 
with rage and offended dignity. 

“You were seen to take the 
photographs this morning from 
your ship,’’? Watiki explained. 
“Tt is prohibited to possess 4 
camera in Fusan. The Chief of 
Police say give him camera and 
film and he will not arrest you.” 

“Tf that little basket comes 
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on board again I’ll arrest him !” 
was my reply. It began to 
look as if we had the makings 
of an ‘incident.’ I knew well 
there were no defences. Our 
walk had showed us that. I 
decided to compromise. 

“The police can have the 
camera and the film if you 
will give me a written guarantee 
that both are returned to me if 
the photographs are innocent.’ 
This was agreed to. I went 
below and collected my camera, 
but substituted the spool I 
had used the day before. I 
turned over the camera and 
took my receipt. Everyone 
appeared satisfied. Face had 
been saved. 

Before we sailed Mr Watiki 
brought back the camera with 
the developed prints. 

“The Chief of Police think 
you pull his foot,” he said. 
“ With your permission I have 
taken one set of prints as I 
know the ladies well.”’ He 
giggled self-consciously. The 
photographs were, of course, 
all of geisha girls. 

I do not think any of us 
were sorry to see the last of 
Fusan. I erased it from my 
calling list. 

We ran through the clear 
dark-blue sea under a cloud- 
less sky. On the _ horizon 
ahead lay the blue heights of 
Tsushima. It almost seemed 
as if we were looking through 
a blue filter, oniy the creaming 
wake, the sparkling spray, and 
the sun - kissed ripples broke 
the colour scheme. Swimming 
alongside some fathoms down 
was a graceful blue shark. 
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It must have been the only 
shark I have ever admired, 
and that was chiefly because its 
colour matched everything else. 

L7 raced along in my wake. 
Her upper deck and bridge, 
like mine, were strewn with 
men off watch. The cool breeze 
of our own making took the 
fierceness out of the strong 
sunshine. ‘Tsushima rose out 
of the sea to be passed at long 
length and once more to sink 
beneath the horizon astern. 
My course for Nagasaki was 
taking me inside the Gotto 
Retto Islands. At dusk I 
picked up their guardian light. 
As darkness closed in on us 
point after point of bright light 
appeared to illuminate the 
smooth, dark ocean. In every 
direction as far as the eye 
could see we were surrounded 
by these twinkling flames. They 
were caused by innumerable 
paraffin-driven fishing sampans, 
line fishing by the light of 
acetylene flares. It was like 
driving along a brightly lit 
thoroughfare. It struck me 
as being a wonderful anti- 
submarine barrage for time of 
war. 

Dawn found us running up 
the long wooded fiord to Naga- 
saki. The slowly dispersing 
morning mists gave that strange 
perspective only to be seen in 
Japanese prints. A_ steeply 
rising pine-topped cliff arose 
to port—the cliff over which 
the early Dutch settlers were 
thrown to death. 

The town opened out before 
us: on our left the dockyards 
and on the right Nagasaki 
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itself. Little dolls’ houses 
straggled up the many little 
hills from the long water-front. 
Nagasaki is a town of ex- 
tremes. The noise of automatic 
riveters clashes with the creak 
of primitive solid cart-wheels. 
Fresh rivulets run through the 
streets over stone beds near 
open drains. Ghastly modern 
buildings in ferro-concrete jar 
with the naturally attractive 
native houses. Ugly black tele- 
phone poles lean drunkenly 
over the dusty streets, yet 
here and there are blossom- 
framed glimpses of sheer beauty. 
There are fascinating shops, 
from Isaki’s tortoise-shell store 
to those of silk, of prints and 
woodcuts, of swords and daggers, 
and of cultured pearls. 

Lying out in the harbour 
at night we looked up at the 
brightly lit parchment - win- 
dowed houses on the hill-tops. 
With Puccini’s melody arising 
from the gramophone it was 
easy to imagine that Madame 
Butterfly had looked out so 
long and patiently from one 
of these very windows. 

With our mail and fresh 
provisions on board we sailed 
from Nagasaki before I had 
even time to make my number 
with all my old friends. I 
had no previous experience of 
south Kyushu, nor as far as 
I knew had anybody still serving 
in the Navy. The Sailing 
Directions were delightfully 
vague concerning most of it, 
but with my experience of 
the Inland Sea I knew I should 
have to watch my step. 

We were making now for 
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the coal-mining town of Mikij 
at the head of the Shimbara 
Gulf. Like most of the Japanese 
semi-inland waters it had 
@ narrow bottleneck through 
which the tides raced, causing 
violent eddies and whirlpools, 
The chart showed the little 
wireworms representing eddies 
and tide-rips all over the place, 
I decided on making a bee-line 
for my objective, but took the 
precaution of spreading the two 
submarines one mile apart. 

On entering the Gulf our 
steering at once became diffi- 
cult. The vessel plunged and 
yawed wildly. The helm could 
not be put over fast enough 
to compete with the eddies. 
Luckily there was plenty of 
room and water. Looking 
astern I saw the L 7 was having 
the same trouble. The surface 
of the sea piled up in places 
with the appearance of a seeth- 
ing cauldron. In spite of the 
chart I grew fearful of un- 
charted rocks. At times I 
was forced as much as ninety 
degrees off my course. It 
was a nightmare. I promised 
myself I would shoot this bit 
on the return journey at slack 
water. Eventually we drew 
out of this nerve - shattering 
piece of water and settled down 
to a peaceful run. 

We anchored off Mikii in 
the late evening light, and a 
swarm of Japanese officials came 
on board. In dark uniforms, 


with white cotton gloves and 
short swords, they filled the 
wardroom with unintelligible 
chattering. They reminded me 
of a half-forgotten circus act 
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I had once seen... . Again 
I was to sample the Japanese 
‘touch.’ An interpreter handed 
me a form to fillin. I thought 
it was merely pratique, but 
found it demanded my tonnage, 
armament, radius, engine-type, 
&e. I returned it empty. 

“Tf you require the details 
of this class of submarine,” 
I told him, “I would refer 
you to your own Admiralty. 
Our Government made you a 
present of the plans in 1917 
and you have several of the 
class in commission now.” It 
was quite true, but he did 
not believe me. I cured his 
peevishness by a dose of whisky, 
which is nectar to a Japanese, 
although he cannot stand much 
of it. 

No one in Mikii could re- 
member @ visit from a foreign 
warship, and on this account 
they did their best to give us 
a good time. Greenway and 
I went down twelve hundred 
feet into a coal-mine in the 
craziest lift in the world. We 
were petrified with terror. The 
heat below was terrific. The 
sweating coolies, naked except 
for a rag round their foreheads, 
toiled silently in the dim 
flickering red lights. We were 
told they did not outlive the 
twenties. The stench of sulphur 
was omnipresent. It was a 
very Dante’s Inferno. We 
returned to the surface 
chastened men, resolved on 
@ pure and upright life! 

Like all mining towns it 
had a depressing atmosphere 
and was very dirty. The sur- 
rounding country was, however, 
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beautiful, and during our stay 
we put up in a charming house 
far from the town. 

From the Mercantile Office 
I was able to collect enough 
data to enable me to avoid 
the worst of the tide-rips on 
our way out of the Gulf. I 
was looking forward to our 
next port of call. It was 
Kagoshima, which had not been 
visited by British warships since 
the bombardment of Prince 
Satsuma’s forts in the ’sixties. 
We were uncertain how we 
should be received. 

We rounded the sou’-western 
leg of Kyushu in the early 
morning. It was another perfect 
day. In the entrance to the 
long inlet fishing craft were 
already at work. The sea 
was an exact mirror. In it 
were painted the blue sky, 
the high glowing hills, and the 
sharp - prowed fishing vessels 
themselves. In the astonish- 
ingly clear atmosphere there 
was no blurring by distance. 
Every outline was clear cut 
and every colour bright. 

At the head of the bay lay 
Kagoshima Island, a perfect 
voleanic cone rising sharply 
out of the blue waters to its 
peak some two thousand feet 
above. We slipped between 
the island and the western 
shore to anchor close off the 
city. This is the historic head- 
quarters of the Satsuma clan, 
the most famous fighters of 
them all. From the surround- 
ing country comes the clay 
which goes to the making of 
the Satsuma pottery. 

In the shadow of the towering 
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peak Kagoshima lay glittering 
white in the early morning 
sun, the whiteness emphasised 
by the brilliant emerald of the 
encircling woods. 

There was no Western 
influence here to spoil the 
appearance of the water-front, 
none of the ugly godowns and 
bunds which render hideous 
one’s first view of Kobe and 
Yokohama. Ashore it was just 
as attractive. It was one of 
the cleanest Japanese towns 
I had ever seen and the people 
themselves seemed to be more 
natural and cheery than the 
rest of their race. I called 
on the Prince of Satsuma where 
he lived some distance from 
the city. We discussed the 
subject of the battle. He looked 
on it as a drawn fight where 
each side had shown equal 
gallantry. This was trueenough. 

Our ‘ troops’ were strangely 
popular ashore. There was no 
unpleasantness from the usual 
combination of swindling trades- 
men, wood alcohol, and officious 
policemen. I liked to think 
this was unconsciously owing 
to the bond of memory of 
the only fight between our 
two countries. Perhaps it was. 

Before leaving I was presented 
with a specimen of ‘ crackled 
faience’ of striking ugliness. 
It was to me no true sample 
of the beautiful Satsuma ware, 
and I mentally earmarked it 
as @ suitable gift for a maiden 
aunt. 

On a grey morning we sailed 
away with many pleasant recol- 
lections of real friendliness. 
Away from the beaten tourist 
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track one almost invariably 
encounters this different spirit, 
Kagoshima and its island peak 
soon faded in the driving rain 
mist. The surface of the bay 
was whipped by a steady 
easterly wind, and the change 
in appearance of this lovely 
inlet as we left to what it had 
been on our. arrival was 
remarkable. 

Once clear of the most 
southerly point of Japan we 
altered course to pass through 
the Osumi Straits and met the 
full force of the wind and sea. 
The nearest land ahead of us 
now was California some four 
and a half thousand miles away. 
But the swell was too long 
to worry us, and even when 
we altered up past Ariaki-ura, 
bringing it on our bow, the 
submarines rode it easily. There 
appeared to be a surprising 
amount of smoke in sight. I 
could not believe there was this 
much shipping in these waters, 
for the normal traffic-line runs 
through the Inland Sea. With 
my glasses I soon made out 
the mast-heads to belong to 
war vessels. Two huge battle 
cruisers, screened by destroyers, 
came up over the _ horizon. 
Astern of them was an aircraft 
carrier. To the westward I 
sighted the unmistakable sky- 
scraping control tops of 
Japanese battleships as they 
deployed out of Ariaki Bay. 
It dawned on me that I had 
unwittingly gate - crashed the 
Japanese naval manceuvres. 


This was distinctly awkward, 
for no Power welcomes an 
uninvited guest at these parties. 
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We appeared to be in the 
centre of the arena. Although 
I was well outside territorial 
waters I felt decidedly em- 
parrassed. Perhaps our Naval 
Attaché had failed to report 
our movements to the proper 
authorities. Looking at the 
battle cruisers I saw that the 
thin menacing muzzles of their 
main armament were cocked 
high in the air. They also 
must have sighted the ‘ enemy ’ 
to the west’ard. A searchlight 
was switched on and trained 
on us, representing gunfire. We 
were mistaken for ‘enemy’ 
submarines! The very fact 
that we were on the surface 
should have conveyed some- 
thing to them. At last they 
must have seen our ensigns. 
The searchlight was switched 
off. The battle cruisers broke 
off the action by altering away 
from their opponents. This 
made our presence even more 
awkward. The big ships passed 
us a bare thousand yards away, 
their massive stems throwing 
up sheets of windswept spray 
as they cut across the swell. 
They made a grand picture. 
In spite of great changes in 
their silhouettes I recognised 
them as the Great War veterans, 
Kongo and Haruna. I could 
easily imagine the Admiral and 
his staff on the bridge of the 
Kongo fuming at our presence. 
As they passed I thought rather 
wistfully what sitting targets 
they made. In war they repre- 
sented something like £20,000 
in ‘blood money’ to a sub- 
marine lucky enough to bag 
them both. I felt a strong 
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urge to dive and ‘attack’ 
the battleships; after all, the 
sea Was a8 much ours as theirs. 
I put the temptation behind me. 

The carrier, the Akagi, al- 
though rolling heavily in the 
long swell, was flying machines 
off two decks—a pretty stout 
effort under the existing con- 
ditions, in view of the fact 
that the Jap is no great shakes 
as a pilot. On opposite courses 
we soon drew apart, and the 
last I saw of them, except for 
their tell-tale smoke, was a 
destroyer racing back to pick 
up an aeroplane which had 
crashed. I was relieved to 
be rid of them. 

Out of sight of land we rolled 
and ploughed our way through 
the shortening swell. The sea 
became steeper, but the wind 
was easing. We spent a wet 
and uncomfortable night. Loose 
gear rolled about the deck, 
the whole boat creaked and 
groaned as she laboured. The 
occasional racing of the pro- 
pellers, the crash and thud of 
heavy seas striking the hull, 
and the intermittent splash 
of water a8 @ green sea came 
down the conning-tower, all 
played their part in _ this 
familiar orchestration. 

With the approach of dawn 
we began at last to get a lee. 
The motion eased and the wind 
faded away. The rising sun 
warmed the salt-encrusted hull. 
The hands were soon over the 
side polishing up the brightwork 
and wiping down the paintwork 
for our arrival at Beppu. 

We sighted nothing till we 
approached the Bungo Channel 
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next afternoon, where we passed 
a few of these little wooden- 
hulled steam tramps which ply 
fussily round the islands. Once 
more we passed through strong 
tide-rips in the narrowest part 
of the channel. On each side 
lay the white-painted defensive 
batteries standing out as clearly 
as lighthouses. Close inshore 
lay a miscellaneous collection 
of sailing craft at anchor, await- 
ing the turn of the tide. We 
were now inside the Iyo Nada 
(Sea) and turned to the west- 
’ard for Beppu. Running into 
the widespread bay we anchored 
close in to the town in five 
fathoms. 

A noisy motor-boat brought 
off the usual officials, and with 
them came the Mayor of Beppu. 
Beppu is a popular summer 
resort, combining the advan- 
tages of a spa with those of the 
seaside. The Mayor, an enter- 
prising gentleman, gave me a 
large number of neatly printed 
chits worded in English and 
Japanese and giving the prices 
of everything from hotels to 
cars, and from baths to beer. 
It was an excellent idea and 
extremely useful, especially to 
the libertymen. 

The bathing beach was of a 
soft brown volcanic mud, well 
known for its medicinal proper- 
ties, and many mud-plastered 
bodies could -be seen sprawled 
along the water’s edge, looking 
like overgrown béche-de-mer 
drying in the sun. Im the 
town itself were large public 
baths fed by natural hot springs. 
Unlike the custom at most 
Japanese baths the men and 
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women here were segregated. | 
remember in Takeo once a police- 
man stopped me from entering 
a door to the bath - house, 
explaining rather roughly that 
it was the women’s entrance, 
Somewhat startled I entered 
the correct door to find that 
both doors gave entrance to 
one large room with men and 
women scattered about. I 
finally had my bath between 
an old woman and a young 
girl. There is no false modesty 
in Japan. All these baths 
are open to the gaze of the 
passer-by; in fact, in the hamlets 
the baths are often outside the 
house in the street. To a 
naturally curious race I always 
found my white skin was an 
amusing side-show. 

Our friend the Mayor was 
extremely kind and helpful. 
From the amount of trouble he 
took with us we might have 
been two luxury liners manned 
by millionaires instead of two 
yen-less submarines. 

In Beppu I met a remarkable 
Englishman who had lived in 
Japan for thirty years. I sat 
with him one evening in his 
tiny garden of Japanese dwarf 
trees. He wore medal ribbons 
of long-forgotten wars earned 
in far countries. He showed 
me medals I had only seen 
before in honoured glass cases 
in the Messes of famous fighting 
regiments. To me he was 
another Trader Horn. As we 
smoked he told me tales of 
the long ago. As a youth he 


had served with Chinese Gordon. 
“You have probably heard 
death by 


that Kitchener’s 
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drowning was foretold him as 
a young man,” he said. ‘“ Well, 
Gordon knew how he was going 
to die also. He aye knew,’ 
he went on slowly, “ that 
would be by spear, but ’twas 
Taiping spear he expected would 
finish him.” 

He told me rambling yarns 
of ‘ blackbirding ’ in the islands, 
of raids on pearl-beds on distant 
sun-bleached atolls, and of many 
strange men and places. His 
words wandered over the globe, 
leaving his stories half-told. 
He was a very old man. [I 
wish I could have known him 
longer. I was proud to show 
him over his first submarine, 
but I could sense that he did 
not approve of this instrument 
of scientific and cold-blooded 
killing. 

Leaving Beppu we re-entered 
the Iyo Nada, the Inland Sea 
of Japan, one of the most 
beautiful places in the world. 
It consists of a long string of 
deep salt-water lakes or land- 
locked firths joined by narrow 
straits through which the tides 
pour swiftly. Everywhere the 
water is crystal clear. Some 
of the main islands which make 
up Japan are fringed along 
the Inland Sea by countless 
smaller islands. Emerald green 
foliage rises from the gleaming 
beaches to cover the serrated 
volcanic hills, behind them misty 
blue peaks soar into the cloud- 
less summer sky. Every little 
cove holds a hamlet nestling 
within its arms, and the blue 
waters are speckled with the 
white-and-orange sails of fishing 
Sampans. We cruised along 
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slowly towards the Suo Nada, 
the westernmost of all the 
inland seas. Here and there 
we noticed small model joss 
junks and sampans sailing or 
drifting as the tide or gentle 
breeze dictated. These little 
vessels are sent on their roving 
journeys with the prayers of 
some fishing hamlet as an offer- 
ing to the Sea gods. One 
often meets them far out on 
the open sea still bravely carry- 
ing with them, one can well 
believe, the earnest supplica- 
tions of their builders. 

We turned into a small bay 
to anchor for the night; for 
I intended to pass through 
the Straits of Shimonoseki at 
slack water the next morning. 
I was lucky in my choice of 
anchorage. Sounding as we 
went in we were able to anchor 
in the clearest of water close 
inshore with a good holding 
bottom of gravel and sand. 
I could follow the cable down 
with my eye to see the anchor 
resting on the bottom. We 
were in a natural beauty spot 
to which the craft of man had 
added. Through the thick, 
stunted pines a little stream 
babbled over smooth grey 
stones into the bay. On its 
tiny sanded delta stood two 
faded scarlet torii, their bases 
tinted jade and russet by the 
action of the tides. Large 
stone lanterns marked the stone- 
flagged steps rising to an 
age- weathered temple. Its 
plum-coloured fluted roof raised 
delicately curved edges to the 
azure sky. A huge copper bell 
hung outside the entrance to 
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the temple. The green wall of 
the undergrowth rose steeply 
from the glittering sand on 
which two small sampans were 
drawn up clear of the sea. 
In a patch of pale mauve 
wistaria two little houses hugged 
the hillside, and from them 
thin blue smoke ascended like 
incense into the still air. The 
strong evening sunlight dappled 
the bright colour with dark 
shade. It was even more lovely 
than famed Miajima, more un- 
spoilt because of its inaccessi- 
bility. 

I was roused from my musing 
by Robby’s voice. ‘ Hands 
to bathe, sir?’’ he inquired. 
It seemed a wicked thing to 
mar the perfect picture mirrored 
in the glassy surface of the 
sea. 

“Carry on,” I assented. 
“Make a signal to L 7, ‘Optional 
hands to bathe.’ ”’ 

The still bay echoed to the 
splash of diving and the noisy 
uproar of sailors bathing. As 
if by magic a number of children 
appeared on the sandy beach. 
Surely Japanese children are 
the quaintest and most attrac- 
tive in appearance of any in 
the world! I wondered what 
I had on board that I could 
give them. All I could think 
of was ginger biscuits. Filling 
a cigarette tin with them I 
swam ashore. As I had feared, 
the kids scattered and fled. 
Nothing dismayed, I started 
to build’ an ambitious sand 
castle. Out of the corner of 
my eye I saw them creeping 
nearer. Soon friendly contact 
was made, and the ginger bis- 
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cuits went where all good ginger 
biscuits are destined to go. 

Number One joined me on 
the beach. 

“Bit different to Wei-hai- 
wei,’”’ he said, smiling. I knew 
what he meant. There, picnics 
were apt to be spoilt by swarms 
of ragged chisais who had to 
be driven off by dire threats 
or weak-kneed cumshaw, 
Decades of the Navy at Wei- 
hai-wei had taught them that 
sailors have small resistance 
to importunate tots. Here the 
children, with their bright print 
kimonos and quaintly cropped 
heads, were just shy replicas 
of Japanese dolls. 

After dinner Number One and 
I took the Berthon boat ashore 
to stretch our legs. The setting 
sun had sunk behind the hills, 
throwing them into dark relief 
against the rosy sky. Colour 
was fading from thescene. Aswe 
walked, the shadows of the trees 
grew more intense. The darken- 
ing blue sky was taking on the 
pale grey light of starshine. 

We climbed the stone steps 
to the temple and sat for a 
moment looking out over the 
Suo Nada. It was a scene of 
infinite peace. 

‘‘T’d like to be a priest here,” 
said Number One. ‘ No work, 
no debts, and no worry!” 

But I knew my swashbuckler, 
and my imagination baulked at 
this suggestion. 

“Well, anyway,’’ he amended, 
“T think a year’s peace and study 
here would benefit anyone.”’ 

“Roland,” I said, “if you 
could stick this for a year 
you’d be work-shy for the 
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rest of your days. 


It would 
grow on you. It takes you a 
week to get restarted after 
four days’ leave!” 

He nearly had the grace to 
blush. 

The rising moon behind the 
shoulder of the hill filled that 
part of the sky with a golden 
glow against which the tree- 
tops stood out in black tracery. 
Even the fan-tailed goldfish 
in the stone pond at our feet 
had ceased their endless swim- 
ming. Warm light shone 
through the windows of the 
houses, and the scent of wood- 
fires reminded us that the 
night was growing cold. 

It was time to return. 

“We've got an early start, 
Number One,” I told him over 
our nightcap. ‘“* I’ve made the 
signal to weigh at 0500.” 

That night I slept on the 
bridge. The moon hung like 
a great Japanese lantern in 
the sky, dimming all but the 
brightest stars. It was some 
time before I fell asleep. <A 
touch on my arm and the 
words, “‘ Cup o’ tea, sir,”’? woke 
me at half-past four. The dying 
moonlight was wilting before the 
creeping grey dawn. The breath 
of the coming day was chill. 

I went below to climb into 
my clothes. The whole boat 
was stirring. Fannies of tea 
were steaming on the Mess 
tables. The smell of cooking 
bacon permeated the boat. 
Yawning men went sluggishly 
about their duties. In the 
engine-room they were turning 
the engines, from forward I 
could hear the rasping of the 
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capstan motor and the clank 
of chain as the cable was 
shortened in. In spite of all 
the old familiar sounds and 
smells that surrounded me I 
felt for some reason unsettled. 
I realised it was because this 
was our last morning in Japanese 
waters. 

The rising sun flushed the 
Suo Nada as we got under 
way. Gradually the sleeping 
colours awakened to another 
glorious day. We slipped along 
through the calm sea splitting 
the unruffled surface with our 
sharp stems and leaving a 
sooty trail from the exhausts 
to mark our passing. 

Ahead soon rose the hills 
behind Mojji. This ugly 
blackened town alone mars the 
beauty of the Inland Sea. 
Surely the smoke pouring its 
grime into the freshness of 
the sky must offend the Demon 
gods of old Japan, even as 
the tall chimneys offend the 
natural beauty of the skyline. 

To starboard lay the entrance 
to the straits and the town of 
Shimonoseki itself. 

I signalled to L7, “ Take 
station one mile astern.” This 
narrow crowded thoroughfare 
did not allow of close order 
at any time, not even at slack 
water. 

Already I could see no gap 
in the myriad masts of sailing 
craft. Busy tugs with thick 
black smoke belching from their 
funnels towed strings of barges, 
lighters, and small sailing vessels. 
Drifting craft, with sails set, 
awaited casually the arrival 
of wind or tide. I started 
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the run through the Straits 
standing on the _ periscope 
pedestal to give myself an 
uninterrupted view. One had 
to keep a watchful eye not 
only on the craft using the 
Straits, but on the cross-channel 
traffic. Overladen ferry-boats 
would dart out from behind 
a@ schooner or junk and only 
the utmost alertness could 
prevent a serious accident. If 
one can imagine this in a 
racing current it is easily under- 
stood why I waited for slack 
water. As we approached the 
bend I saw the mighty white 
hull and tall yellow funnels of 
an ‘Empress’ liner; following 
astern of her was a large N.Y.K. 
I was glad they were both 
going the same way. I edged 
over as best I could, avoiding 
the ‘tows and drifting craft 
to give them sea-room. As 
we passed they towered far 
above my head, the wash all 
but forcing a sailing craft on 
to my swinging stern. I passed 
@ signal to the captain of the 
Empress of Canada, whom I 
knew well: ‘“ That will cost 
you a dinner on your return.”’ 

Clear of the Straits at last 
I waited for Z 7, and we laid 
our course for the long run of 
eight hundred miles across the 
China Sea to Nimrod Sound, 
where we were rejoining the 
depot ship. As we passed 
between Iki Island and Kyushu 
we had a strange experience. 
For some miles we ran through 
countless hundreds of swimming 
crabs. They were large com- 
pared with our own species ; 
they had pale bodies and large 
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square mouths which, like those 
of the basking shark on the 
surface, were wide open. [ 
wondered at the time if they 
also were feeding on micro- 
scopic sea-food at the sea-level, 
The most peculiar thing about 
them was their method of 
progress. They used their long 
thin back legs like oars. Indeed, 
they looked very like white 
crimson-bladed oars. I have 
never discovered to my satis- 
faction what they were doing 
or where they were going. 

With the fall of night Japan 
disappeared into the murk 
astern, but the winking light 
of the Gotto Islands followed 
us @ little farther on our way. 

After an uneventful passage 
we entered Nimrod Sound and 
ran up between high mud 
bunds beyond which lay the 
paddy-fields and densely wooded 
hillsides. As we secured along- 
side the depot ship at Medusa 
Inlet our thoughts were already 
filled with plans for shooting- 
parties ashore. This was one 
of our happiest hunting grounds. 

On reporting my return to 
Captain S. these thoughts were 
rapidly dispelled. I was con- 
gratulating myself on a favour- 
able reception; after all, we 
had run according to plan 
without breakdowns and with 
@ clean bill of health. 

‘What kind of a trip did 
you have, Scott?’ Captain 
S. inquired genially. 

‘“‘ Excellent, sir,’ I replied. 
“We enjoyed ourselves thor- 
oughly. I’ve made notes of 
all the places we visited, for 
the China Station Book.” 
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“Well,” said 8S. slowly, 
“youre not alone in that. 
The C.-in-C. has forwarded me 
some Press cuttings he has 
collected of your trip, and 
judging from his covering letter 
I think he expects some little 
explanation.” 

“JT don’t quite understand, 
sir,” I said somewhat nervously. 
My conscience was never of 
the clearest. ‘ What the devil 
is it this time ? ’’ I wondered. 

“You'd better read these,” 
said S., pushing over a bundle 
of Press cuttings. He lit a 
cigarette and sat back in his 
chair watching me. 

With horror-struck eyes I 
read the glaring headlines in the 
Shanghai and Tientsin papers :— 


‘British Susp. COMMANDER 
ARRESTED ON ESPIONAGE CHARGE.’ 


‘BritisH NAVAL OFFICER CAUGHT 
PHOTOGRAPHING FuUsAN DEFENCES” 


‘JAPANESE NAavAL MAN@UVRES 
INTERRUPTED BY BriTIsH SuUB- 
MARINES.’ 


‘British SUBS. HOLD UP JAPS IN 
Mock Sea Ficur.’ 


“My God, sir!” I cried. 
“This is a bit steep. I’d better 
give you the correct version.” 

“You'd better,” he replied 
tersely and, I thought, rather 
grimly. 

When I had told him all 
about it he smiled. ‘ Make 
out a brief report and I'll 
forward it to the C.-in-C.,” 
he told me. “As a matter 
of fact,” he went on, ‘“‘ your 
movements were reported to 
the Japanese Admiralty, so it 
was entirely their own error.” 


I thought it a bit hard to 
have to produce my ‘ reasons 
in writing’ for a trivial matter 
like this, and decided to have 
a crack at the Staff. After 
much thought, and although 
impeded by vulgar suggestions 
from my messmates, [ considered 
I had cleared my yardarm and 
got in a dig at the Staff in the 
following letter :— 


‘Submitted re attached corre- 

spondence— 

(1) H.M. Submarine LZ 8, under 
my command, with H.M. 
Submarine L 7 in company, 
passed through the Japan- 
ese fleets while proceeding 
in accordance with orders 
received from Capt. 8. IV. 
(Appendix 1.) 

Submarines at the time 
were outside territorial 
waters. 

(Track Chart attached.) 

(2) Re espionage— 

Prints developed by 
Fusan police from films 
found in confiscated camera 
are appended herewith.’ 


I signed this, somewhat fear- 
ful that I had left myself 
open to a further charge of 
facetiousness in view of the 
photographs. S., I think agree- 
ing with me that this was all 
the Staff deserved, forwarded 
it without comment. 

Weeks later my letter, to- 
gether with the now swollen 
pack, returned from the flag- 
ship addressed to ©.0., H.M. 
Submarine Z 8. A minute had 
been attached by the C.-in- 
C.’s Staff. It read simply :— 


‘ Re your submission Para. (2)— 
Gentlemen prefer blondes.’ 
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LIBYAN DESERT MYSTERIES. 


BY MAJOR C. 8. JARVIS. 


THE Libyan Desert, which 
lies between Egypt proper and 
the Italian Cyrenaican frontier, 
is the eastern portion of the 
vast Sahara that stretches right 
across Africa from the Atlantic 
to the Red Sea. This great 
desert is not, as some of us 
were taught at school, an un- 
broken waste of billowy sand 
where no rain ever falls; for 
there are mountain ranges in 
the centre; there are innumer- 
able low-lying oases where 
springs bubble to the surface 
and which are inhabited; and 
the soil of the actual desert 
varies in every conceivable way. 

There are seas of sand-dunes 
built up by the prevailing north- 
west wind, each dune, or barchan, 
a symmetrically perfect crescent 
with a sheer drop on the lee 
side. Sometimes a vast barchan, 
over @ hundred feet high and 
covering some fifty acres, is to 
be seen standing alone in the 
midst of a gravel plain, but 
usually they are to be found 
in great seas, fifty to a hundred 
miles wide, the dunes linked to 
each other from north to south 
by long tongues of sand called 
seifs or swords. The spaces 
between these serried lines of 
dunes may be pathways of swept 
and polished gravel, but in the 
heart of the sand-dune seas 
these narrow tracks of hard 
going become narrower and 
finally disappear beneath heaps 


of the finest drift sand. Sea 
is the most suitable word to 
describe the appearance of these 
sand wastes; for if one looks 
at the Bay of Biscay in a gale 
of wind, and imagines the wild 
expanse of stormy ocean becom- 
ing suddenly immobile and 
coloured a pale dun - yellow 
instead of blue, purple, green, 
and white, one obtains a very 
good impression of a Saharan 
waste. 

Then there are wide stretches 
of flat gravel known by the 
Arabs as hamada, where every 
small flint is polished by wind- 
driven sand and glints in the 
sun ; there are cliffs and escarp- 
ments of desiccating limestone ; 
there are low-lying salt marsh 
areas called sabakha that are 
dry in summer but soft in 
winter when the water - level 
rises ; and there are vast pans 
of polished clay on which a 
high-powered car will run so 
smoothly and silently that one 
experiences the sensation of 
flying. 

In this huge desert are several 
oases of varying sizes, and the 
largest, hottest, and most 
barren of them is Kharga, 
which lies in the heart of the 
sands about a hundred and 
twenty miles west of Luxor. 
Kharga is a huge scoop out of 
the high desert eighty miles 
long and thirty across. The 
floor of the oasis is only a few 
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feet above sea-level, and water 
flows to the surface if artesian 
wells are bored. This system 
of boring for water was intro- 
duced by the Persians during 
the conquest of Egypt by 
Cambyses, and later it was 
fully exploited by the Romans. 
The Romans evidently saw some 
hidden charm in Kharga and 
the neighbouring oasis, Dakhla, 
for they named them the 
‘ Blessed Isles.’ Compared with 
the surrounding extremely harsh 
and waterless desert, they may 
perhaps be considered blessed ; 
for they are extensively culti- 
vated with dates and all kinds 
of fruit, and in the salty 
soil the fields of barley and 
wheat are a vivid green. As 
regards temperature, however, 
they resemble hell; for the 
blazing sun beating down in 
these deep depressions causes 
intolerable heat. 

In all these deep depressions 
there is @ queer and very dis- 
tinctive smell—what one might 
call the scent of the oases. It 
is the first thing one notices, 
and once encountered it is 
never forgotten. Sweet, with 
a tang of salt, it comes, I 
imagine, from the tussocky grass 
that grows round every water- 
channel and marsh. This is a 
wiry, tough grass of the couch 
variety and it appears to be 
engaged in a constant fight 
with the salt that rises to the 
surface. At times the salt 
deposit becomes so thick that 
the grass dies off; then comes 
a change in the water-level, 
the salt is less aggressive, and 
the grass obtains a hold again. 


Eighty miles west of Kharga 
lies Dakhla, a large straggling 
oasis of thirteen small villages ; 
and north-west of Dakhla is 
the very small depression of 
Farafra which in Roman days 
was famous for corn, though 
the acreage today is negligible. 
North-east from Farafra and 
one hundred and ten miles 
from the Nile Valley is Baharia, 
possibly the pleasantest of all ; 
for, since it is slightly farther 
north and open to the prevailing 
wind, the heat there is not 
unbearable, and one can for- 
give Baharia many shortcomings 
because maidenhair fern grows 
thick alongside its water- 
channels. A fern growth may 
have no special significance in 
well-watered England, but to 
see it after days spent in a 
barren dun waste, vivid green 
and reflected in running water, 
is to make a red-letter day in the 
calendar of one’s memory. 

The last and farthest west 
oasis, Siwa, lies only forty 
miles from the Italian border, 
and is therefore a watering-place 
of some strategical importance. 
Possibly Egypt would be more 
comfortably situated today if 
Siwa did not exist, because two 
hundred and fifty miles of stark 
waterless desert is still an 
effective barrier to invasion 
even in these days of mechanisa- 
tion, and but for the incon- 
venient presence of Siwa near 
the frontier this is the distance 
that separates Italian Cyrenaica 
from the nearest water in the 
Baharia. 

Siwa was well known long 
before the days of the Romans 
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because of the temple of Jupiter 
Ammon and its oracle which 
was famous all over the known 
world. Alexander the Great, 
during his expedition to Egypt, 
visited it to consult the oracle 
about his future, lost his way 
in the desert, and very nearly 
lost his life. He climbed to the 
top of a high hill in the hope 
of seeing something of the 
oasis, but nothing was in sight. 
A crow, however, rose from the 
top of the mountain and flew 
in a south-westerly direction, 
and Alexander, thinking that 
the bird was going in the 
direction of water, followed the 
line it had taken, and eventually 
reached Siwa safely. 

An account of an army car 
reconnaissance in this area is 
related in ‘Maga’ of January 
1918. -The patrol, which had 
gone out to look for raiding 
Senussi, located the actual moun- 
tain Alexander had ascended 
and put it on the map. It is 
known as Gebel Iskander, the 
mountain of Alexander, and is 
@ very prominent massif of 
limestone. Though its presence 
was vaguely known owing to 
Beduin reports, it had not been 
seen by any European since the 
days of Alexander. 

Up to the time of the Great 
War very little was known of 
the Libyan Desert beyond the 
five oases and the direct routes 
to them. Motor-cars were still 
sufficiently uncertain even on 
good roads to make desert 
travel in them a hazardous 
proceeding; and any exploration 
that had been done had been 
carried out by camel. The 


Light Car Patrols, formed during 
the war to deal with the Senussi 
menace, very quickly proved 
that much of the desert could 
be covered by car, and, with 
their two-gear earliest model 
Fords and narrow three-inch 
tyres, they ran all over the 
Libyan waste negotiating 
country which even the explorer 
of today, with all the recent 
adjuncts of desert motor-travel 
at his command, looks at ask- 
ance. They were a redoubtable 
body of men, selected by the 
old method of trial and error 
from the _ Territorial and 
Dominion troops serving in the 
country at that time, and 
nothing dismayed them. I 
suppose life was pretty cheap 
in those days and death was 
much the same in the long-run 
if you met it by thirst in the 
desert, by stopping a machine- 
gun bullet in the trenches, or 
by crashing in a _ burning 
aeroplane. 

Unexplored wastes, however, 
are always fascinating ; for no 
one knows what lies hidden 
on the other side of the inacces- 
sible sand-dunes. The Libyan 
Desert was particularly attract- 
ive because of the supposed 
presence of three unknown or 
practically unknown oases. No 
white man or woman had ever 
seen them, but historians 
throughout the ages had written 
wonderful hearsay descriptions 
of them, and, of course, the 
wandering Beduin with his 
natural histrionic gift completed 
pictures of something quite 
beyond the ken of ordinary 
man—roofs of gold, pavements 
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of ivory, and all the old Eastern 
conceptions of magnificence and 
affluence. 

The three unknown oases 
were Kufra, the seat of the 
Senussi religious sect, which 
had been seen in the distance 
by Rohlfs, the German explorer, 
in the ‘seventies; a small 
watering - place lying to the 
south-east of it, the charms of 
which were sung in no uncertain 
manner; and lastly, the famous 
lost oasis, Zarzura—the place 
of many birds. Kufra was 
rediscovered shortly after the 
war by Sir Ahmed Hassanein 
Bey, accompanied by Rosita 
Forbes, and it was on the 
whole disappointing. There 
were no roofs of gold or any- 
thing like them, and the town 
was similar in every respect to 
the others in the oases of Libya 
—a collection of small houses 
built of mud brick and set in 
palm trees. 

The water-hole Oweinat was 
discovered by Hassanein Bey 
two years later, in 1923, and 
this was remarkable; for he 
found near it a vast mountain 
of sandstone and granite some 
6000 feet high and twenty-five 
miles long rising precipitously 
from a flat plain of sand. He 
met there a small half-starved 
community of Guraan Berbers, 
who had fled away from the 
French advance through Wadai, 
and who were barely existing 
on flocks that just found a 
living on the very sparse herb- 
age of the massif and the low- 
lying land surrounding the 
water-hole. 

Perhaps the most remarkable 
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thing about Oweinat was the 
great number of wild sheep 
heads of great size that were 
found lying beside the old 
cooking - fires of the Beduin 
Arabs at the foot of the moun- 
tain. They probably repre- 
sented desert feasts of many 
centuries ; for in this extremely 
dry desert the only destructive 
factor is the sand-laden wind. 
These heads proved the exist- 
ence of the Barbary sheep in the 
Libyan Desert and cleared up 
a mystery. <A British officer of 
the Egyptian Coastguards before 
the war had stated that he had 
seen a big Barbary ram wander- 
ing in the desert west of Dakhla, 
and, since it was most unlikely 
that this rare mountain animal 
should be found in such un- 
suitable terrain, the report was 
treated by zoologists with con- 
siderable doubt, which grew 
into certainty as years went 
by and no further specimens 
were seen. The presence of 
numbers of the Barbary sheep 
in the wide spreading massif of 
Oweinat, however, proved that 
the Coastguard officer had been 
right—he had undoubtedly seen 
some old male in the rutting 
season wandering across the 
desert in search of amorous 
advancement. Unless, however, 
the beast had been prepared to 
swim the Nile and cross to the 
Red Sea littoral he had little 
chance of finding it. 

The third unknown oasis, the 
famous Zarzura, was the most 
intriguing of the three. There 
had been a certain amount 
of definite information about 
Kufra, and Oweinat was known 
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to be little more than the 
water-hole it proved ultimately 
to be. Zarzura, on the other 
hand, has been the legendary 
lost city of the desert for the 
last two thousand years or 
more. It is mentioned in old 
Arabic manuscripts and _ its 
presence is hinted at in Greek 
classics. It had been seen 
again and again by wandering 
Beduin who had lost their 
way or were seeking a straying 
camel; but a return across the 
desert to look for it invariably 
proved fruitless. 

The stories of eye-witnesses 
were all much the same: a 
wondrous city in the heart of 
the sands set like a glistening 
white pearl in groves of green 
palms; a high stone wall 
encircling it, and in the wall a 
big brass door with the beak 
of a bird as knocker. There 
is another story of Zarzura 
which tells of a buried treasure 
and @ sleeping king and queen 
on guard over it, but most of 
these tales date back to Arabian 
Nights Entertainment epoch 
when stories of djinns and gold 
and precious stones were usual. 

There was, however, sufficient 
recent, if vague, information to 
indicate that Zarzura might 
possibly exist in some form or 
another. Beduin were still 
living who stated they had seen 
it or something that looked 
very like it; and there were 
the most persistent rumours in 
Dakhla of an inhabited oasis 
lying in the sea of sand to the 
south-west. 

The weak spot in these tales 
was that one never met the 
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actual individual who had seen 
the manifestations; all the 
accounts were hearsay. The 
stories rather resembled the 
Russian Army Corps myth of 
the early days of the war. No 
one actually met an eye-witness 
who had seen these troops, 
but we all came in contact 
with people whose brothers, 
sisters, aunts and cousins had 
met them. The maiden-aunt 
of my Colonel fed them with 
buns on Perth station, and my 
batman’s father shovelled the 
snow out of their compart- 
ments at Newcastle. 

The Dakhla stories, which 
Spread over a hundred years, 
were of queer humped cattle 
that had strayed into the oasis 
from the desert to the west; 
of various individuals of a 
negroid type who had suddenly 
come down the towering scarp ; 
and there was one fascinating 
tale of a black giantess who 
was caught picking dates from 
a date-palm one morning. She 
was released so that the Dakhla 
people could trace her to her 
home, but she ran so fast 
that she was out of sight before 
the Dakhlawis had started. 
Major Bagnold, the Libyan ex- 
plorer, mentions this episode 
in his book, ‘ Libyan Sands,’ 
as having occurred somewhere 
about the time of the Norman 
Conquest, but it was related 
to me by one of the Omdehs 
of Dakhla as if it had happened 
a few weeks previously. 

One way and another there 
seemed to be sufficient informa- 
tion to show that there might 
be something in this story of 
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a lost oasis, and the explorers 
of this desert in more recent 
times, Rohlfs, Jennings-Bramly, 
Lyon and Harding King, who 
struck out into the sand waste 
west of Dakhla, always enter- 
tained the hope of finding it. 
It is a@ most attractive and 
fascinating prospect to set out 
to discover a lost city and a 
living community that have 
not been in touch with the 
outside world since Alexander 
the Great went forth on his 
conquests. 

There were also other old 
mysteries of the Libyan Desert 
that some shifting of the moving 
dunes might reveal. The 
famous Wadi el Muluk, Valley 
of the Kings, where all the 
treasures of a Pharaoh lie 
hidden—a treasure of the Inca 
conception in which every 
Beduin believes implicitly ; and 
the lost army of Cambyses, 
for the presence of which there 
is some definite evidence. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus, a Persian 
expeditionary force, 40,000 
strong, set out from Dakhla 
to subdue the Ammonites in 
Siwa, and had covered half 
the distance when “a wind 
arose from the south, strong 
and deadly, bringing with it 
vast columns of whirling sand, 
which entirely covered up the 
troops and caused them wholly 
to disappear.” 

There is every reason to 
believe this story; for if a 
huge army were unwise enough 
to set out across the terrible 
dune sea that shuts off Dakhla 
from Siwa and a khamsin wind 
arose from the south, a frequent 


occurrence during the months 
of April and May, one would 
expect a disaster of the first 
magnitude. The wind is at 
gale force, the whole desert 
is blotted out in a cloud of 
driving, cutting sand, and the 
heat is such that one can 
only use that well-worn cliché 
to describe it—a blast from 
an open furnace. I once drove 
a car for five hours against 
the full force of a Libyan 
southerly gale. I had on 
efficient dust-proof goggles and 
I covered my face with a 
Balaclava helmet and my hands 
with gloves. When I arrived 
at Dakhla, more dead than 
alive, the dressed surface of 
my gloves had entirely dis- 
appeared, my goggles were 
frosted glass, and the whole 
front of the car, including the 
axle, was brightly burnished. 

Somewhere in the shifting 
sand sea lie 40,000 Persians, 
as they died 2500 years ago, 
and, since everything becomes 
mummified in this intensely 
dry and hot climate and nothing 
rusts or disintegrates, the find- 
ing of their bodies and weapons 
should constitute a discovery 
of the greatest interest to 
archeology. 

In 1918 the first attempt 
at exploration by motors was 
made by a Libyan Car Patrol 
under Lieutenant Moore. With 
the patrol went Dr Ball, a 
member of the Egyptian Desert 
Survey, who is responsible for 
so much of the mapping of 
the Libyan Desert. The aim 
of the patrol was to find a 
possible track to Kufra, which 
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lies due west of Dakhla, but 
the cars met the great sand 
sea that runs south from Siwa 
in an unbroken line for 250 
miles, and since it is well over a 
hundred miles wide, further 
progress was impossible. 

This patrol made one very 
interesting discovery, and that 
was a large dump of big pottery 
jars laid in orderly lines under 
@ prominent hill. The jars 
were of great age, and since 
they were set in neat rows 
of tens, it is safe to assume 
that one cannot give credit 
to the Arabs or any North 
African race for their arrange- 
ment. It is presumed that 
they formed a water dump 
for the Persian Army, and a 
similar cache of jars recently 
found by Count de Almasy 
farther north rather points to 
the fact that Cambyses had 
arranged for several water 
dumps in the track of his 
army. He is reputed to have 
been a mad monarch, but he 
could not have been so utterly 
lost to reason as to attempt to 
march an army to Siwa without 
some preliminary arrangements 
for water. 

The next expedition took 
place in 1923 under the late 
Prince Kamel el Din, with 
myself in charge of cars and 
transport, and Dr Ball as sur- 
veyor. Our idea was to discover 
if possible the lost oasis, to 
find a route through to Kufra, 
and, thirdly, to obtain that 
rare antelope, the addax. It 
was thought that possibly there 
might be some break in the 
great sand sea north of the 
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spot where Moore’s party had 
struck it, but it was a vain 
hope. The dunes where we 
met them were like a colossal 
yellow wall, and, though with 
Citroen cars fitted with Kegresse 
caterpillar tracks we fought 
our way over five or six lines 
of them by selecting low spots 
in the barrier, we admitted 
defeat when two of our three 
Citroens broke their axles. 

On this trek, therefore, we 
failed in everything we 
attempted ; for there were no 
addax and we saw no signs of 
Zarzura, though our hopes rose 
high one morning when we 
found near our camp the 
tracks of desert foxes. It 
seemed incredible that these 
animals could possibly exist 
in a desert two hundred miles 
from water, and so the presence 
of an oasis near-by seemed 
a reasonable explanation. We 
discovered, however, in many 
parts of this sand waste that 
the small jerboa rat existed, 
and the rat accounted for the 
presence of the fox. 

The jerboa, I imagine, fed 
on the bodies of small birds, 
such as warblers and wagtails, 
that come down exhausted all 
over this desert during the 
migratory season, and to a 
certain extent on the seeds 
of grass. This may sound 
absurd in a sterile waterless 
waste, but it is not entirely 
rainless. Occasionally, owing 
to some freak in the weather, 
there is a violent and very 
local downpour, and immedi- 
ately the desert sprouts with 
coarse tussocky grass, 
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During this journey we found 
two areas of some four square 
miles covered with clumps of 
dried yellow grass which had 
obviously experienced a rain- 
fall—five, ten, perhaps twenty 
years previously. This opens 
up the field for a very nice 
argument about the period 
during which a grass seed can 
retain its life and fertility. 
It must be an extremely long 
one; for, owing to the in- 
frequency of rain, the likeli- 
hood of one particular spot 
experiencing a rainfall more 
than once in a hundred years 
is extremely small. It is my 
belief, based on twenty years’ 
experience of the desert, that 
these waterless wastes are 
covered with small seeds which 
have been lying dormant, or 
have been blown there from 
more congenial climates farther 
north, and that it needs only 
the right amount of moisture 
to cause them to break into 
green shoots. 

A feature of this journey 
was the extraordinary mirages 
we met. On some days, when, 
I presume, there was slight 
humidity in the air, we drove 
throughout the heat of the day in 
& small area surrounded by what 
appeared to be shimmering blue 
water. In the midst of this 
would appear suddenly at the 
height of two hundred feet 
or so a floating brown peak 
having no connection with the 
ground. As we advanced it 
would alter its shape, elongating 
itself into a towering pinnacle, 
and then suddenly it would 
Shrink to a flat disc, until 
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finally it would emerge out 
of the blue haze as nothing 
more than a rough boulder 
about two feet high. 

I had met ordinary mirages 
in Sinai and northern Libya, 
and was accustomed to the 
apparent sea of blue water in 
front of my car with the 
typical white-domed town 
waving in the palm trees on 
the far side—the magnifying 
effect of heat waves on stones 
or small scrub bushes—but the 
grotesque shapes and fantastic 
images of these southern 
Libyan sands amazed me and 
horrified my Arab orderly. He 
had been born in the kindly 
desert of Sinai where one sees 
evidence of life every ten miles 
or so; tracks of camel caravans, 
flocks of goats, women walking 
with jars of water, and even 
those unpleasant reminders of 
life’s uncertainty, the skeletons 
of camels. In the Libyan waste, 
however, he could see no track 
or mark to assure him that 
anything lived, and he was 
frankly terrified. 

During the next three years 
Prince Kamel el Din made 
further car trips into the desert. 
He visited Oweinat and dis- 
covered north of it a sheer 
escarpment 2000 feet high, 
called the Gilf Kebir, which 
extended from the neighbour- 
hood of Oweinat water-hole 
to the end of the sand sea 
that runs southward from Siwa. 

One may say, therefore, that 
an impassable barrier some five 
hundred miles long exists be- 
tween Egyptian Libya and 
Italian Cyrenaica, from the 
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oasis of Siwa practically to 
the spot where the Egyptian 
frontier meets the Sudan. One 
uses the word ‘ impassable’ 
cautiously; for with modern 
inventions, such as the new 
low-pressure sand-tyre evolved 
by Dunlops, which enable a 
car to run over most sand 
with ease, it is difficult to 
say what can and cannot be 
accomplished. 

But, in the light of recent 
events, it is interesting to con- 
sider the possibility of the 
invasion of Egypt from that 
side. The only route for a 
force of all arms is that which 
runs along the Mediterranean 
coast from Sollum to Alex- 
andria. It is made road or 
hard going all the way with 
wells every fifteen or twenty 
miles. This track, however, 
is never more than ten miles 


from the shore and is in many 
places very much less. The 
left flank of an army moving 
across the desert would there- 
fore be open to attack by naval 
forces and its line of com- 
munications might be cut by 


landing parties. According to 
all military and naval tradi- 
tions, this rules it out as a 
possible line of advance unless 
the invading force has command 
of the sea. 

The inland track between 
Siwa and the Baharia is difficult 
because there is a two-hundred- 
mile stretch of waterless desert 
between these two oases, and 
another of over a hundred 
miles between the Baharia and 
the Nile Valley. The going 
varies between soft drift sand, 
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hard gravel, wet marsh and 
passable lines of dunes, and 
it is quite impossible for heavy 
vehicles and guns. The general 
impression is that it could be 
crossed by a light mechanised 
force, if not interfered with 
on the way, but it could only 
be a small force and there 
could be no question of infantry 
accompanying it. The ‘ P.B.L., 
as they were affectionately 
called during the late wazr, 
have rather gone out of fashion 
of recent years, but the spade- 
work of consolidating gains must 
still be carried out by the man 
with the rifle and bayonet who 
walks on his feet. 

There is also much in the 
proviso ‘ if not interfered with.’ 
The natural difficulties of this 
desert are such that all the 
energies of the force will be 
required to keep the cars on 
the move, and the speed of 
the column will be that of the 
slowest vehicle. Time is the 
all-important factor when 
hundreds of miles lie between 
water supplies and only a 
limited amount of petrol can 
be carried. If such an invading 
force is subjected to constant 
bombing from the air, and 
raids by light and armoured 
cars operating from concealed 
dumps in the desert, the disaster 
that befell the Persians in 
500 B.c. might quite possibly 
be repeated. 

To obtain an idea of how 
sand seas can be defeated one 
should read Bagnold’s ‘ Libyan 
Sands,’ which describes his ex- 
ploring trips in the desert. 
He joined the ranks of the 
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Jarzura hunters in 1927 while 
serving in the Royal Corps 
of Signals in Egypt, and during 
the following five years made 
annual journeys into the Libyan 
Desert, covering so much of 
it that he a8 much as anyone 
must take the blame for ex- 
ploding the fascinating myth 
of the lost oasis. 

Bagnold made a most deter- 
mined effort to cross the sand 
seas in 1930, and managed to 
get half-way through before 
he admitted defeat. He had 
discovered on a previous journey 
that most high dunes, owing 
to some mysterious packing 
of the sand grains, were usually 
firm enough to support a car 
at various spots on the eastern 
sides. By charging directly 
at a dune at high speed one 
could often fly straight to the 
top, even though the incline 
might be one in five, and one 
could then cruise along the 
frm summit looking for a 
possible descent to the foot 
of the next dune. 

This was all right as far 
as it went, but there are other 
factors to be considered in 
desert travel, and these are 
water, petrol and spare parts. 
If one had an unlimited supply 
of all three the sand sea probably 
could be crossed in time by 
the lengthy process of searching 
for weak spots in the barrier, 
but since on these expeditions 
cars have to be self-contained, 
one ultimately arrives at the 
stage when it is a question of 
making a last attempt to get 
through and dying of thirst if 
one fails, or running back to 
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safety on the margin of supplies 
that remain. 

Major Bagnold is a real ex- 
plorer as opposed to a pro- 
fessional travel-monger, and so 
he writes in a restrained manner, 
but one registers an impression 
that when the sand sea defeated 
him in 1930 he and his party 
of brother officers had a very 
near squeak. When diminish- 
ing stores of water and petrol 
warned him that he could 
go no farther west across 
the dunes he had to make 
up his mind whether to turn 
back on his tracks to the 
water-hole at Dalla west of 
Farafra, with the knowledge 
that the western slopes of the 
dunes would be far more diffi- 
cult than the eastern, or to 
turn due south and run down 
a possible open lane to the 
wells at Oweinat. 

They found the lane—a clear 
track of polished gravel, and 
on either side long, saw-toothed, 
menacing dunes that ran due 
south. For a whole day the 
cars travelled southwards on 
a good hard surface towards 
the open country, then suddenly 
the dunes became lower and 
began to converge and spread 
out, crossing the path. For 
a short time the cars went on 
through the yielding surface 
with the track narrowing, and 
then with a lurch all three 
sank to their axles in quick- 
sand, which is a normal feature 
of the dune when it forsakes 
its heaped up formation and 
spreads out over the desert. 
For hours the small party 
pushed the cars southwards, 
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gaining perhaps half a mile 
by the laborious process of 
jacking up the back axle on 
boxes and petrol tins and then, 
with all hands heaving and 
the engine roaring, struggling 
forward slowly until once again 
the sand got the upper hand 
and the car sank axle-deep. 

Further progress due south 
was impossible; the west and 
east were barred to them by 
the dunes, and a return on their 
tracks towards Dalla was out 
of the question, for they had 
insufficient water and petrol 
to carry them there. Their 
only hope was to turn back 
and try to find a break in the 
easterly dune that would lead 
them out on to the open desert, 
and this was unlikely, for 
nothing of this nature had 
been . noticed on the journey 
south. 

The heat was intense, their 
water was running low, they 
were completely exhausted from 
the struggle with the cars, and 
two of the party were suffer- 
ing from heat-stroke. After 
an hour’s rest they adopted 
the desperate expedient of 
breaking into their reserve 
of water and had an extra 
pint all round. Greatly revived 
they went back to the cars, 
unloaded them, and after a 
terrific struggle extricated them 
from the quicksand and turned 
them round facing north. Turn- 
ing a car sounds a simple 
matter on British-made roads, 
but turning a car embedded in 
a quicksand sea so that it 
faces in the opposite direction 
is @ very great and wearisome 
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task; for it means pushing the 
car round a semicircle of g 
quarter of a mile or so. 

Then they started north 
again, and almost immediately 
their luck changed in a mir. 
aculous fashion ; for they found 
@ narrow track through the 
easterly wall of sand which 
they had not noticed on their 
quick run south, and in half 
an hour were speeding towards 
Oweinat again on good hard 
open desert. The dunes began 
to disappear and die away, 
‘but for many miles we could 
see them pursuing us in long 
persistent tongues of gold, dodg- 
ing between the purple hills, 
keeping abreast of us like a 
pack of wolves.” 

The only thing that saved 
Bagnold and his party was the 
fact that they were veteran 
desert travellers and kept their 
heads. When faced with 
disaster they lay down, rested 
and thought the matter over 
calmly. This is what the lost 
man in the desert seldom does. 
The natural reaction when cars 
break down or one discovers 
that one is lost is to dash off 
in some direction in search of 
water and safety. 

It is extraordinary how 
suddenly the situation can 
change in the desert. One 
moment everything seems per- 
fect; the cars are running 
well, the going is easy, and 
the objective, the next water- 
hole, is only three hours away. 
Then in a flash everything 
changes; the way is barred 
with sand, there is a hole 
in a petrol tank caused by a 
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flying flint, or an axle breaks, 
and one is faced with death 
in its most ghastly form. The 
easy three hours’ run to the 
nearest water has now ex- 
tended to four days’ trudging 
in the sand if the party are 
strong enough to cover thirty 
miles between sunrise and sun- 
set, and if they are lucky 
enough to hit off a small mark 
in the waste by means of a 
pocket compass. 

There have been many ghastly 
tragedies in the Libyan Desert, 
and most of them have been 
caused through the stranded 
party losing their heads and 
walking off in search of help. 
It is wiser to stay by the car 
or aeroplane, which can be 
seen from the air, whereas 
a solitary figure walking may 
be overlooked. During the war 
an aeroplane came down in 
the desert between Kharga and 
Dakhla ; the pilot and observer 
walked off in search of water 
so that, though the lost ’plane 
was found within twenty-four 
hours, the two men were not 
discovered till four days later. 
They had both died of thirst. 

In 1936 the German Minister 
in Cairo, Baron von Stohrer, 
and his mechanic were lost 
in the desert north of Baharia 
for eight days. They were 
taking part in a race to the 
oasis organised by an Auto- 
mobile Club, and shortly after 
the cars had started the wind 
got up from the south and with 
it came a blinding dust-storm. 
The Baron lost his way in the 
driving sand and went north 
of the oasis, finally running 
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out of petrol when he was 
well away to the west of it. 
During the next eight days 
every aeroplane in Egypt, 
British and Egyptian, ranged 
over the desert, and all the 
car patrols joined in the search. 
There was a terrible heat-wave 
at the time, with the tempera- 
ture at 106°, and all hope was 
given up when nothing had 
been seen of the Baron by 
the sixth day. Two days later, 
however, an Air Force machine 
spotted the small car of the 
lost man some hundred miles 
north and west of the area in 
which it was expected to find 
them, and since they had wisely 
stayed by the car, drinking 
its rusty radiator water, they 
were saved. 

After Bagnold’s trip in 1930 
there was a concerted attack 
by air and land on the Libyan 
Desert by Mr P. A. Clayton 
of the Desert Survey, the late 
Sir Robert Clayton-East-Clay- 
ton and his widow, who was 
killed in a motor accident at 
Brooklands, Count de Almasy, 
and Squadron-Leader Penderel. 
Aeroplanes flew over the Gilf 
Kebir discovering a valley thick 
with acacia trees, which for 
a time led the _ explorers 
to think that Zarzura had 
been discovered. These hardy 
acacias, or sunts, however, will 
thrive in the gravel of mountain 
gorges that experience only the 
merest trifle of rainfall, and a 
erove of thorny trees in a 
rocky valley hardly fits in 
with the idea of a fruitful 
oasis With waving date-palms. 

Survey work has proved that 
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artesian water in the high 
desert of Libya is found only 
in certain deep depressions and 
at a level only slightly above 
that of the sea. Zarzura, there- 
fore, if it existed, must have 
lain at the bottom of some 
scoop in the desert’s surface 
of such an extent that the 
presence of this rift would 
by this time have been detected. 
It is safe to assume now, 
in the light of recent explora- 
tion, that such a depression 
could not have been over- 
looked and that Zarzura must 
remain, as before, an unsolved 
mystery. When one sees the 
steady encroachment on cul- 
tivable land and houses that 
is proceeding in the north of 
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Kharga, one realises that ip 
another thousand years this 
vast oasis may cease to exist, 
So the probability is that some 
thousand years ago there wag 
such an oasis as Zarzura in 
the midst of the dune sea, 
and that the depression hag 
gradually filled up with sand 
as the deserts advanced. 

The only tangible thing about 
Zarzura today is its small but 
very select Dinner Club. It 
meets once a year in a London 
restaurant, and, since member- 
ship is confined to those who 
have been out in actual search 
of the oasis, there is no danger 
of all the world and his wife 
turning up to overcrowd the 
tables. 
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SWEET HERBS. 


BY W. F. 


Ir is @ private haunt, or 
sanctuary, this formal court, 
paved between plots of velvet 
turf. Herbs grow against a 
curved stone wall, aromatic 
bands flanking an arched alcove. 
In the centre of the court is 
Mereury, poised on a winged 
foot, and from the alcove seat 
one looks past him to the 
river and a glimpse of distant 
sea. The sun strikes warm 
upon the flagstones and draws 
scent from many plants. 

One usually connects herbs 
with kitchens, flavourings for 
soup, or the stuffing found in 
roast duck, but here they have 
a wider significance, a quality 
that affects something in one 
less material than the palate. 
Herbs have an interest of their 
own, and often a name crops 
up that hitherto I have known 
only as a name. I have half 
doubted its existence, but here 
it is, sunning itself at the 
feet of Mercury. 

Old friends, too, are always 
here: lavender, sage, mint, 
and southernwood. I love 
southernwood, its pungent 
odour when its leaves are 
crushed and its yellow flowers, 
haunting suggestion of old 
cottage gardens. The foliage 
of herbs inclines to grey, or 
silver, a clear, unclouded green 
is not so common, and the 
colour of their flowers is sub- 
dued ; blues and purples toned 
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down to misty tints, with an 
occasional flash of something 
brighter. And how they creep 
and get away ! Catmint spread- 
ing on the flags and lemon- 
thyme; adventurous growths 
reaching out and taking root 
between the edges of paved 
walks, lending fragrance to the 
passage of old Robert’s hob- 
nailed boots. 

Mercury stretches his limbs, 
yet that eager straining to be 
gone is but a pose, a conven- 
tional attitude. He is held 
by a slender spiral of clematis 
about his pedestal. The alcove 
has a table and a seat, where 
sometimes I work, but more 
often idle, because this court 
of sweet-herbs is an _ idler’s 
paradise. The atmosphere is 
charged with dream stuff that 
lends itself no better to one 
particular theme than do the 
mingled scents to one definite 
odour. I cannot think the 
bees are very busy, and old 
Robert looks half asleep. 

He is not, though; not 
nearly so sleepy as he looks, 
and he potters about wondering 
when I shall begin to write. 
He expects me to write a 
book— a big ’un ’—bulk being 
his simple criterion of literary 
excellence; but for the time 
being I am one of his unfertile 
plants, a thing that will not 
blossom or bear fruit, even in 
the richest soil. Robert, and 
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Thomas Laidlaw divide the 
garden between them. I sup- 
pose once upon a time they 
were engaged by somebody, 
but it is so long ago I have 
forgotten. They seem to have 
been here always, Robert among 
the flowers, Thomas among 
the vegetables. Their common 
meeting-place is the potting- 
shed, where they spend hours 
on rainy days, repairing ancient 
rakes and making birch besoms. 
In the potting-shed the light 
is always dim; cobwebs hang 
about the window, and a giant 
laurel grows before the door. 
From it comes a low-pitched 
sound of talk, and the aroma 
of leaf-mould, carnation manure, 
and old men kippered in the 
peat-reek of cottage fires. 

I think Thomas is the under- 
ling, because he is kept in the 
background and never enters 
the herb-court, except to clean 
up rubbish in the early morning 
hours. He is not allowed to 
meddle with fruit trees or 
flower-beds, and the roars I 
sometimes hear may come from 
Robert asserting his superior 
station. If they both roar 
I know it must be at young 
Lockie. Which of them owns 
Lockie I cannot say; they 
appear to share him between 
them, and both refer to him 
as “yon boy”; not my boy, 
or your boy, but simply, “ yon 
de-daggoned boy.’”’ He is some 
sort of relation to one of 
them, but I have watched in 
vain for any symptoms of 
fatherly, or grandfatherly in- 
terest. Lockie’s behaviour is 
no guide, while sometimes he 
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reminds me of Robert and 
sometimes of Thomas. It ig 
most puzzling. Perhaps he 
has grown like them as pet 
dogs grow to resemble old 
ladies with whom they pass 
their lives. There is not much 
of the pet about Lockie, how- 
ever; he is a useful slave, a 
de-daggoned whipping-boy on 
whom the old men vent their 
spleen when late frosts catch 
the apple buds. 

I like young Lockie, because 
he is confidential, red-faced, 
and an expert work-shirker, 
He is also a contrast to Mercury, 
and has a tame frog that lives 
under a lavender bush in the 
far corner of the herb-border. 
Old Robert has a club-foot, 
and you can hear him stumping 
quite a long way off. That 
is the signal for Lockie, playing 
with his frog, to vanish instantly, 
like a stumpy, freckled family 
ghost. Yet I happen to know 
the heart of Robert is not 
altogether hard. Bonfires melt 
it, or mellow it, or warm its 
cockles. In the dusk of winter 
evenings when he is busy among 
the flying sparks, little boys 
steal down from the village 
to roast potatoes in the feathery 
ash. The red light throws up 
goblin forms, and high-pitched 
voices mingle with the crackling 
of flames. Sometimes they 
have @ row with Robert, who 
cuffs their ears till they retreat 
into darkness and fling dirt 
at him. But they soon come 
back, and apparently no ill-will 


is born. It makes me envious; _ 


it is many years since I have 
eaten singed potatoes from the 
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ashes of a fire, but the flavour 
returns upon my palate, and 
my nostrils hold the smell 
of smoke that clung to hair 
and garments all next day. 

Ash-seasoned cooking at dusk. 

I am even envious of the 
plistered fingers that have to 
be sucked for comfort, or of 
ymoke-stung eyes and throat 
that make you cough and weep 
when the veering breeze plays 
practical jokes. A boy has 
al but tripped up Robert; 
he has got his baked potato 
and a kick as well. He eats 
with one hand and rubs his 
tail with the other, grinning, 
while Robert’s mutterings die 
away to silent movements of 
his lips. The leaping flames 
die down, and the old man 
thinks of home and supper, 
of ‘sauties’1 and a potent 
brew of tea. He picks up his 
jwket and prepares to go; 
but just before he leaves he 
flicks from the ashes the last 
blackened potato for the urchin 
whose behind he has lately 
kicked. A kindly touch to 
end the day ; a proof that fire 
can mellow Robert. He limps 
off, the boys at his heels, and 
long after their figures are out 
of sight I can hear the clatter 
of footfalls and the sound of 
their voices. 

The alcove is generally re- 
garded as a high-place, or shrine 
sacred to the master. Books 
and papers must not be dis- 
turbed : I must not be disturbed 
lest some precious train of 
thought be broken, and world 
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affairs must wait outside till 
I am ready for them. Lockie 
disregards sanctity. He comes, 
friendly-like, to see what I 
am about, and his grubby fingers 
hover above the typewriter till 
at last I put on a clean sheet 
and let him type his name 
in black, and red, and block 
capitals. He never writes more 
than ‘ Lockie.’ Just, ‘ Lockie— 
nae mair’; so that is what I 
call him, Lockie Naemair. 
Robert is training him to 
the finer arts of gardening, 
chiefly because his own back 
is growing stiff, and tending 
flowers entails a deal of stoop- 
ing; and I hear the wretched 
lad being instructed in the 
nomenclature of plants accord- 
ing to Robert. He has to 
twist his tongue round names 
such as ‘ Rhoderedandrum,’ 
‘ Antherenum,’ and ‘ Flowering 
Bounder.’ Roses are worse, 
because added to their fancy 
names they have diseases 
peculiar to themselves. ‘ Glory 
Dishers’ ( You gentry call 
them Glory di Dijohns, but 
we call them Glory Dishers ’’) 
and ‘ Maiden’s Blush’ are com- 
paratively robust, but when 
you come to ‘ Psyche ’—— 
‘Piche’ is very troublesome 
to grow, and if human would 
be called consumptive and sent 
away to a sanatorium. Some 
day she will die on Robert’s 
hands, and in the meantime 
Tam given a daily bulletin about 
her health. ‘“Piche is not 
looking verra w-e-e-ll this morn- 
ing,”’ or the de-daggoned dogs 





1 Salt herrings. 
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or boy have been interfering 
with her. I know dogs do 
awiul things to rose-bushes and 
box-trees, but I am sure neither 
Lockie nor his frog would hurt 
a leaf of the delicate jade. 
Pale - yellow, droop - headed 
Piche; may she soon join 
the cabbage stalks and pea- 
sticks behind the garden wall! 

Walls need pointing now and 
then ; cope-stones become loose 
and threaten the lives of old men 
hanging nets on cherry trees. 
This place is haunted by the 
spirit of old age: old lawns, 
old trees, old walls, and old 
men. When Adam Gow comes 
to do repairs another ancient 
face, an escaped gargoyle of 
superior cast, is added to the 
rest. He tones in with the 
general scheme, so that you 
hardly notice his presence or 
miss it when he goes. Some- 
times he brings his sons along, 
Clarence and Percival (pro- 
nounced Perceeval), to mix 
mortar and do the heavy work, 
while he himself supplies the 
finer, more artistic, touches. 
With a tiny trowel and little 
pick he smooths edges and 
taps at joints, like an elderly 
woodpecker whose tastes have 
turned from tree-trunks to lime 
and plaster. 

He works on a plan of his 
own and has a dozen uncom- 
pleted jobs scattered about the 
country. As soon as he has 
made a good-sized hole, or 
taken half the roof off, he goes 
away to some other contract, 
and it may be weeks before 
you see him again. He never 
hurries, whatever people say, 
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and he is handicapped whenever 
he has had a row with Clarence 
and Perceeval. They are rather 
sullen lads, victims of domestic 
oppression and always simmer. 
ing on the verge of revolt, 
Adam keeps them in check 
by the simple expedient of 
paying them no wages; nine. 
pence each they get when they 
go to the market town, and 
on that they have to treat 
themselves to all the pleasures 
of a city. Occasionally, when 
they are very good, he gives 
them an extra shilling. 

Adam built his own house 
and never finished it. There 
is a pit before the door spanned 
by a couple of planks; a 
kind of moat at the bottom of 
which lie scraps of paper and 
orange- peel. When it rains 
the moat holds an inch or 
two of muddy water. It gives 
a biblical effect to the Gows 
returning from kirk on Sun- 
days ; Mr and Mrs Noah enter- 
ing the ark followed by Ham 
and Shem. There used to 
be a Japheth, but he ran away 
to sea, and now they never 
mention him, not even in their 
prayers. Taking the planks 
away during the night is a 
threadbare jest, but boys still 
repeat it now and then, hoping 
to see Adam in arage. Olarence 
and Perceeval keep out of the 
way, leaving their father to 
deal alone with the situation. 
He is always very calm about 
it, and on the coldest winter 
morning will stand patiently 
“at the door of his house in 
a rainbow frill,’’ otherwise his 
gravot, till a neighbour helps 
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him to replace his gangway. 
Then he will gravely walk out ; 
Mr Noah descending on Ararat. 

His temper is a weapon he 
uses for his own ends. It is 
not at the beck and call of 
everybody, and is chiefly re- 
served for keeping his sons in 
subjection. His tyranny is 
original, and his outbursts are 
no mere exhibitions of blas- 
phemous delirium; in fact, 
he seldom swears, being a 
religious man. That does not 
prevent him from acting in 
an unchristian manner. When 
he comes to work alone, looking 
extra grim, you may be certain 
that he has had trouble at 
home with Clarence and 
Perceeval. As usual, they have 
come off second best, and he 
has left them behind to chisel 
cherubs on tombstones as a 
punishment. Clarence is more 
wayward than his brother, and 
gets nearest to open defiance. 
He did defy the old man once, 
but only once; then Adam 
shifted him with a skep full 
of bees, a smarting memory 
that acts as a deterrent against 
further insubordination. 

Taking wasps’ nests after 
dark is one of Adam’s side- 
lines with a smack of adventure 
in it. You are never quite 
sure that the wasps have gone 
to bed, and they have an un- 
canny instinct that warns them 
when danger is about. Boys 
stir them up during the day 
with mud, sticks, and stones, 
till their nerves are on edge 
and they are ready to fly at 
anything. It takes them a 
long time to settle down for 
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the night, and odd skirmishers 
hang round after the rest have 
disappeared. I detest wasps 
and will have nothing to do 
with them, but they often 
force their attentions on one, 
and their treachery is a constant 
menace in the garden. A ripe 
plum with a wasp inside it: 
I have never met anyone who 
has swallowed a live wasp, 
so I am unable to say what 
happens to your internals if 
you do; but in any place, 
and at all times, a wasp is 
no sportsman. 

Those hanging nests they 
make are very beautiful, and 
do not carry a danger signal 
such as their Owners possess. 
They look innocent, fragile, 
and innocuous; a filmy grey 
paper ball, growing from an 
insignificant smudge beneath a 
branch to a perfect sphere; a 
lovely, symmetrical affair, mar- 
vellous to behold, unless you 
run against it by mistake. 
Then hell breaks loose, and if 
a river is at hand you dive 
head-first into the deepest pool, 
hoping against hope that the 
wasps will not be waiting for 
you when you rise. 

Adam deals chiefly with nests 
below ground. He uses a kind 
of giant cigar made of brown 
paper, stuffed with gunpowder 
and sulphur. He lights this 
and rams it down the hole, 
to stupefy the wasps, I suppose ; 
and then with hardly a pause 
digs out the comb, transferring 
the lot to a sack with his bare 
hands. He says he never gets 
stung, and may take several 
nests in one evening, after 
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which, with that sackful of 
humming death on his back, 
he makes for the nearest pump- 
trough. Here the last rites 
of extinction are performed. 
The sack is plunged under 
water, a big stone on top to 
keep it down. In the morning 
the wasps are dead, and the 
chickens have a choice breakfast 
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of grubs. 
Bumble-bees are a happy 
contrast; drunken bummies 


kicking feebly on their backs 
beneath the lime-trees; hun- 
dreds of still active bummies 
busy among the flowers. They 
mix with the ordinary bees, 
but never quarrel: they only 
get drunk and fall over back- 
wards. Nobody minds the fat 
fools; they have no sting, 
and, if they nip, it scarcely 
hurts. They are placid creatures 
and do not make honey in a 
comb as do garden bees, but 
store it in little lumps—honey- 
gobs—which boys howk up, 
like bears, and eat. Honey-gobs 
and hornicks ; blaeberries and 
geans; what a lot of things 
there are to eat under and 
above the soil ! 

Robert and Thomas show 
where the wasps’ nests are. 
They plant sticks in the ground 
marked with bits of paper, 
and they are always civil to 
the old mason on account of 
his caustic tongue. He never 
says much, but with’ a word 
or two can shrivel up the likes 
of Robert and Thomas. They 
call him ‘Mam’ behind his 
back, a name that really belongs 
to his wife, who has to be kissed 
every morning before Adam 
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starts for work. If he forgets, 
he turns on the road and goes 
straight home again to remedy 
the omission. Wherever Mam 
may be she is sought out and 
kissed, once, solemnly, on the 
brow, and she always wipes 
her face on her apron after. 
wards. Sometimes he has quite 
a lot of hunting to do before 
he ‘finds her. If she is not 
about the house he calls at 
the shop. ‘Mam been here 
this morning?” Then he goes 
on to the butcher. “Seen 
ought 0’ Mam?” If necessary 
he will scour the whole village, 
and everybody knows what 
he is after. ‘‘ Adam’s seekin’ 
Mam. He neglected to kiss 
her.” And when at last he 
runs her down outside the 
post-office the neighbours sigh 
with relief. ‘ He’s fun’ her. 
He’s kissed her. Now he'll 
be away.” And so he is, 
sitting bolt upright on the 
front seat of his pony-cart, 
with Clarence and Perceeval 
behind among shovels, bags 
of lime, and dinner-cans. 

I do not know that his 
pecking at the wall much dis- 
turbs the peace of the herb- 
court, but I cannot get rid of 
the gargoyle notion whenever 
his head appears ; a wandering 
gargoyle that seems to be 
searching for its proper place. 
These are the only opportunities 
he has to survey my pleasance, 
and what he thinks of it I 
cannot tell, because he says 
nothing, not even good morning. 
A slight twitch of the nose 
may mean contempt for the 
whole thing, or an appreciation 
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of the scents rising from the 
thyme and lavender. Bees do 
not like him, having heard 
how he treated their neighbours’ 
skep, and spare time from 
honey-gathering to fly upwards 
at his face. Then his head bobs 
down and you see the tip of 
his little trowel flashing against 
the sky as he makes passes 
in the air to guard himself. 
The bees never follow him ; 
the herb-border is more attrac- 
tive, and they get back to 
business before he does. They 
have a hive under the leads, 
and all day long you watch 
them going in with loads of 
sweetness from the garden, and 
coming out for more, till it 
would seem the house must 
be full of honey from roof to 
cellar. 

I can hear Adam coming up 
again, and count the number 
of rungs a8 he ascends; tap, 
tap, tap, and then a pause. 
He is consulting his great silver 
watch. It is a genuine turnip, 
something you do not often 
see in these days, and which 
does not yield information to 
@ casual glance. You have to 
peel it first, like an onion, 
and you wind it up with a 
key as though it were an eight- 
day clock. Adam never sets it 
by Big Ben on the wireless ; it 
is superior to Big Ben, Green- 
wich, or any other time. They 
may say what they choose, but 
Adam’s watch is right, and he 
disposes of any argument briefly 
in one sentence: “ I’m right.” 
A stir up with a pin or the 
point of a knife now and then 
keeps it in good going order, 
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and you may see Adam giving 
it a shake and holding it to 
his ear. These are just re- 
minders to the watch, not 
symptoms of infirmity. Now, 
upon the ladder, he is shaking 
it. He has bumped it on a 
rung, and says something that 
might in a less religious man 
be swearing. Then he remarks 
to his lone self, ‘‘ Dinner-time, 
boys,” and goes off to the 
potting-shed where his mid-day 
meal is parked, tied up in a 
red-spotted hankie-clout. 

I often wonder what Robert 
and Thomas talk about in 
the dim seclusion of the potting- 
shed. Do they grow reminis- 
cent and prate of the days 
when they were young? Do 
they recall with sentiment the 
things they did as boys? I 
fancy not, because in some way 
such talk reminds them of 
their latter end. It is a long, 
long time since they were boys, 
carving their names on trees 
and being chased by game- 
keepers, and only a short time 
remains in which to continue 
as old men grumbling among 
cabbages. Better keep to the 
present and look neither back 
nor forward. There are many 
subjects of interest that go no 
further back than yesterday, and 
will, conditionally (if we’re a’ 
spared and weel), be completed 
tomorrow. Tales of boyhood 
require a youthful audience, a 
eredulous audience of babes, 
before whom they take on 
theaspect of moral tales. Youth 
of the present is so inferior 
to what we were at that age. 
Youth of the present has to 
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be told this, and in the telling 
those who were children so 
very, very long ago puff them- 
selves up and find a modicum 
of consolation. 

One of Lockie’s uses upon 
earth may be to bolster up 
the self-respect of Robert and 
Thomas. They are always tell- 
ing him he will never make a 
man, meaning that he will 
never resemble them, and Lockie 
sees neither the absurdity, the 
envy, nor the pathos in such 
posturings. All grown - up 
people talk like that, except 
a few, perhaps, who are ‘ not 
like ither folk,’ odd persons 
who sit in alcoves and clipper- 
clop their notions with a type- 
writer instead of airing them 
on the tips of their tongues. 

The race of tramps is dying 
out, .the old race, I mean. 
Years ago the roads were full 
of them ; well-known characters, 
each with a special individuality 
of his own, who enjoyed certain 
rights and privileges among the 
country folk and farmers. They 
had their regular rounds, appear- 
ing at intervals and always 
primed with news and gossip. 
All summer they went up and 
down, sleeping in barns and 
getting free keep from house- 
wives ready to pay for a packet 
of spicy intelligence with a 
plateful of broken victuals. 
There are still a few left, and 
some one cannot be sure about. 
Their reputations live even if 
they are dead, and their names 
are handed down, tacked on 
to any other tramp who fits 
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the part, by a generation that 
knew not the originals. 

Haggerty-Baggerty is alegend, 
Any tramp who looks eccentric 
may be his reincarnation, and 
his personality is too rich and 
rare to be lost for want of its 
prototype. Unshaven and un- 
shorn he haunts the lanes and 
bleak tracks across the hills, 
an uncertain terror that may 
leap out on you from gorse 
bushes or ‘ lonkie-holes’! in stone 
dykes. The wind whistling 
through a lonkie-hole has a 
weird sound, and you look 
for something following: a 
werewolf, a travesty of man 
in beast form ; something that 
will snarl with yellow teeth 
in a hairy face. 

Young Lockie is afraid of 
Haggerty-Baggerty ; afraid of 
the dark woods at night and 
of moonlight shadows. The 
phantom might take any form ; 
he might be one of many 
suspects. There is a scraggy- 
bearded tramp who for no 
apparent reason stops to claw 
the air, and a wandering basket- 
maker who lets his hand-cart 
be shaved by motor-cars simply 
for an excuse to yell and dance 
at the retreating dust. Hither 
might be Haggerty-Baggerty. 
To come upon the basket-maker 
in some hidden dell, crouching 
above his fire and cutting up 
raw meat with a gully-knife, 
makes your heart jump. There 
is @ suggestiveness in his attitude 
and expression, and the meat 
is red and moist. The sack 
on his hand-cart bulges 





1 Holes in walls for sheep to get through. 
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ominously ; there might be 
chopped-up boy inside. He 
is worse than the caravan 
folk. You threaten to give 
bad boys away to the caravan 
folk, but not to Haggerty- 
Baggerty. He takes boys when 
he wants them; nips them up 
and pops them in his sack. 
He is partial to fat boys, and 
young Lockie is plump. 

The shaggy gentlemen of the 
road are harmlessly work-shy. 
They have made tramping a 
profession, the least exacting 
on earth, and to a man of 
roving tastes the most attrac- 
tive. It is a triumphant escape 
from the customs and laws 
of civilisation, and one can 
drift as easily down a road 
as with the current of a stream. 
They are quite distinct from 
the unemployed, amateurs 
hitch-hiking their way across 
country in search of work, 
and do not associate with them. 
They are the noble knights 
of the highway whose fair 
ladies, following in broken boots, 
keep a respectful distance 
behind their lords. Tramps 
have their own customs, tradi- 
tions, and code of morality. 
As a rule they do not steal ; 
it would not pay them to do 
so; and they know better 
than to light fires where there 
is any danger of their spreading. 
You will often see the ashes 
of a tramp’s fire; never a 
fire left smouldering. 

Many of these wanderers 
possess wood-lore, and some 
have artistic leanings that 


remind me of the wandering 
of old. 


bards They write 
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poetry, or at least rhyming 
lines, and employ the winter 
nights when driven for shelter 
to Public Assistance Institu- 
tions, formerly called poor- 
houses, in concocting doggerel 
which they manage to get 
printed. These they shove 
under your door, or present 
in person, always hopeful, 
always conveying an impression 
of genius frustrated by circum- 
stances :— 


** Do not be angry my approaching 

you so ; 

If you can’t help me, please ask 
me to go. 

You don’t need to worry, I'll take 
no offence, 

So long as you treat me with brief 
common-sense.” 


Brief common-sense might be 
interpreted in quite a number 
of ways, but it usually means 


sixpence. Then the bard pro- 
ceeds :— 
‘* Meanwhile I must live the best 
way I can, 
And make my appeal to every 
good man. 
So just buy a copy and try, if 
you please, 


My desires, my wishes, my wants, 
to appease.” 


Comprehensive, and to a mere 
mortal, staggering; but, after 
all, the desires, wishes, and 
wants of a tramp can generally 
be satisfied by a night’s shelter 
in a barn, a few scraps of food, 
and perhaps a pair of worn 
boots. 

I have a soft spot in my 
heart for these sturdy vagrants, 
men who carry their whole 
wardrobe and worldly posses- 
sions on their backs, and who 
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beg so insinuatingly for a fill 
of baccy. The country folk 
do not all share that feeling, 
because, with her man out at 
work, a woman in a lonely 
cottage is very much at the 
mercy of a tramp if he should 
be one of the bad sort. He 
seldom is, and though she may 
feed a stranger through fear, 
the old familiar figures will 
soon be calling again to restore 
her confidence. Robert and 
Thomas are malevolent towards 
tramps, and slam doors in 
their faces, but Adam Gow in 
his moated grange is compara- 
tively safe from importunity. 
Beggars will not face the plank 
bridge ; a slammed door might 
easily cause a nasty accident, 
and no tramp of experience 
will ever approach a house 
without first making sure that 
all avenues for retreat are open. 

Mercury must be washed. 
The birds have been roosting 
on him, and some of Adam’s 
dust from the wall has settled 
between his shoulders. Robert 
and Thomas will bring a ladder, 
a pail of water, and the worn- 
out scrubbing-brush with which 
they clean flower-pots in the 
potting-shed. I can picture 
them at the job. First the 
ladder carefully arranged, and 
then a pause while Thomas 
goes off for a bit of bent wire 
on which to hang the pail. 
Robert pulls a weed or two 
and squints at me. He wants 
to light his pipe, but it is not 
etiquette to smoke in the 
presence of the master, so he 
gives the latest news of ‘ Piche.’ 
Iam on the point of reeommend- 
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ing the dunghill or rubbish-heap 
when Thomas returns, bringing 
with him wire and young Lockie, 
I knew Lockie would be needed. 
The ladder does not look over- 
secure, and Thomas has no 
fancy to be left pick-a-back 
on Mercury. Robert, of course, 
cannot climb ladders on account 
of his club-foot. It gets in 
between the rungs and upsets 
him. They are both happier 
now that they have Lockie 
to abuse and do the tricky 
work. 

Lockie is de-daggoned several 
times, in hissing undertones, 
before he, the bucket, the serub- 
bing-brush and a ragged towel 
are in position. The towel 
is for drying off Mercury after 
he has been scrubbed, and 
in the meantime Lockie wears 
it round his neck. He has also 
hung his cap on Mercury’s 
head. You know the attitude 
of a conventional Mercury and 
how badly it lends itself to 
efficient washing. Lockie holds 
him by the neck, by a leg, by 
an arm, and once when the 
ladder slips is left embracing 
the god in mid-air. All the 
time Robert, with water down 
his back, is giving directions 
in a strained and bitter voice. 
He would like to roar, but 
again is thwarted by the rules 
of etiquette. Thomas, as befits 
an underling, does nothing ex- 
cept stand with his foot against 
the ladder, ‘ steadying her’ he 
calls it. There is a spot at 
the very tip of Mercury’s heel. 
Lockie does something acrobatic, 
and the job is finished. He 
retrieves his cap, smacks 
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Mercury behind, and slides down 
the ladder into the arms of 
Thomas, who has not had the 
sense to get out of the way. 
The pail, scrubbing-brush and 
towel accompany him, and all 
get mixed up with Thomas 
and his whiskers. Yon de- 
daggoned boy! But Mercury 
is clean and his sleek back 
shines beneath the summer sky. 


Cocked up in the garden is 
a summer-house, and on its 
thatched roof stands Oupid. 
He and Mercury have never 
met. Their limbs do not match, 
so Mercury is shut up in the 
formal court while Cupid flaunts 
his nakedness where all the 
world can see him. The 
summer-house he guards has 
a strip of lawn to itself, and 
gay flowers grow along a rustic 
fence. <A flagged path leads 
to the door. Inside—well, now 
I think of it, I have never 
been inside. The door is locked 
and the key is lost; perhaps 
romance lies sleeping within, 
and Cupid on the roof is merely 
a sign of occupancy. As a 
tule I avoid the place, because, 
as a last hope, they have 
transplanted ‘Piche’ to beneath 
the shadow of Love. Here, 
there, and everywhere she has 
languished, a bilious, haunting 
rose, always seeking nourish- 
ment in fresh surroundings, 
and always being disappointed. 
Perhaps at the summer-house 
she has found her mate, her 
beloved, and the wings of butter- 
flies will raise her drooping head. 
Robert, the high priest, makes 
daily pilgrimages to tend his 
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treasure, and after him toil 
young Lockie and Thomas with 
barrows of choice manure and 
rakes. All for ‘ Piche,’ and 
not one of them will look up 
at Cupid. Robert has his own 
ideas about naked figures. 
Mercury is hidden by walls, 
and the severity of his outline 
suggests nothing but pure classic 
taste. You might almost ask 
ladies to tea in the court; but 
this Cupid resembles too much 
the common, disgraceful, little 
boys you find disporting them- 
selves along the river- banks. 
Robert going to the kirk, and 
the Gows, have been scandalised 
by whooping, naked mobs, and 
Cupid might be one of them. 
To me he is far more like young 
Lockie—Lockie glorified in his 
birthday suit. He has also 
a faint look of those cherubs 
Clarence and Perceeval carved 
on head-stones, but they are 
incomplete, only wings and 
faces, while Dan Cupid of the 
summer-house is perfect to his 
toes. You could not put him 
on a head-stone as he is; 
you would have to saw him 
off, just where his little wings 
are sprouting, and even then 
that impudent expression would 
scandalise the dead. 

Elsewhere in the garden are 
two. grim statues of Bruce 
and Wallace, kilted and armed 
with Roman swords. On their 
heads are Roman helmets, and 
they lean against a wall, side 
by side, huge, threatening, 
foolish. How they must have 
resented the arrival of the 
foreigner, Oupid! I can see 
them ignoring him, pretending 
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not to be aware of a cheeky 
head sticking out of straw 
wrappings. They grasped their 
Roman swords more stiffly when 
they saw his bow and arrows, 
stood straighter against the 
wall, till their helmets tilted 
over their noses; and thus 
they have remained ever since, 
dignified, futile, paralytic. 
Adam Gow visits them every 
time he comes to the house, 
an after-lunch stroll, and you 
see his gargoyle face peeking 
into their beards, appreciative 
of the conscientious chiselling. 
He would like one on each 
side of his door to guard the 
drawbridge, and he can have 
them, and welcome. 

I wonder what ‘Mam’ would 
say were he to arrive home 
with Bruce and Wallace in 
the pony-trap. She would think 
something had happened to 
Clarence and Perceeval, that 
they had been smitten after 
the manner of Lot’s wife, turned 
to stone instead of salt. Most 
probably she would not think 
at all, and just let the pair 
of them be propped up as 
sentinels, till on some rainy 
night they slithered into the 
moat, still grasping their swords, 
among the orange-peel and 
paper. 

Adam tapping at the wall, 
Robert and Thomas moving 
gently from bed to bed of 
flowers and cabbages, Lockie’s 
frog exercising past the lavender 
bush, and Mercury: I am back 
in the formal court and I 
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have written something ; drawy 
together the disjoined fragments 
of memory into a semblance 
of form. Not a book, friend 
Robert, not ‘the big ’un’ you 
anticipate, merely a few leaves 
that might be from your herp. 
border. I can smell the sweet 
herbs, and there is a sweetness 
running through all old associa. 
tions. Vexatious folk grow 
very mellow in the light of 
yesterday, and, when I look back, 
the small things of life shine 
like pebbles when the sunlight 
catches them upon a dusty 
road; boys paddling, young 
Lockie and his frog; old men 
snarling, yet somehow amiable 
to contemplate in retrospect. 
The sleepy main street of a 
village, stray dogs; the woods 
and gracious holms; all have 
some interest of their own. 
The small things of life, and 
one need not moralise about 
them, not even when the petals 
fall and dead leaves swirl in 
clusters. There is nothing to 
be sad over; each incident 
repeats itself in altered form 
again and again, and spring 
comes every year. Robert and 
Thomas will never change, and 
Adam will be back to tinker 
with the job he left last autumn. 
I myself, in the quiet of this 
scented court, feel for a space 
as far removed from the world 
and worldly strife as a monk 
of old in a company of brethren, 
tilling an old, grey garden 
to the sound of an abbey 
bell. 
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THE CLOSING OF THE GATES. 


BY H. CAREW. 


NAGASAKI! The name itself 
is one to conjure up memories— 
pack to those days when the 
first Portuguese explorers dis- 
covered that hitherto fabled 
land far out in the seas beyond 
even China; its steady growth 
in importance during the near- 
century of foreign intercourse, 
followed by the equally steady 
decline in the long period of 
seclusion, with trade limited 
to one Dutch ship and a few 
Chinese junks each year. Then 
came the renaissance of the 
‘sixties. It was the only treaty 
port anywhere near supplies 
of coal, and the steamboats 
of the foreigners all wanted 
coal in large quantities. Then 
indeed did Nagasaki come into 
its own, and for nearly fifty 
years it was to remain one of 
the busiest ports in the Orient, 
famous to the mariners of 
half the seas for the phenomenal 
speed of its coaling gangs, and 
to tourists for the wiles of 
the retailers of tortoiseshell 
ware, spurious Satsuma and 
Nagasaki Jelly, and for an 
unexpurgated version (entirely 
for tourist consumption) of the 
Chonkina, in rather low tea- 
houses at outrageously high 
prices, 

By the outside world 
Nagasaki is perhaps best known 
a8 the town where a large 
number of priests and native 
Christians were killed some 


centuries ago, and during more 
recent times for the matri- 
monial misfortunes of Mesdames 
Chrysanthéme and Butterfly. 
But the ’eighties and ‘nineties 
of last century were great days 
for Nagasaki. The ships of 
the world called there with 
insatiable demands for coal; 
general trade flourished as never 
before, and, perhaps greatest 
boon of all, the Russian Pacific 
Squadron discovered that the 
port made a safe and com- 
fortable winter resort far 
removed from the icy rigours 
of Vladivostock. For years 
this peaceful winter invasion 
coloured the life and habits 
of the good people of Nagasaki. 
There was hardly a ricksha, 
boatman, waitress, or geisha 
who did not speak at least 
a smattering of Russian. Shops 
had their signs in Russian as 
well as Japanese, and between 
Russian restaurants, tea-houses, 
dance halls, laundries, bakers, 
butchers, and grocers it was 
a veritable home from home 
for those hard-living subjects 
of the Czar. 

Then on that evil day of 
February 1904 there came 
the Russo-Japanese War, and 
straightway Nagasaki went into 
mourning. Gone was the lucra- 
tive Russian trade; the shop 
signs reverted to the purest 
of Nipponese, all citizens of 
whatever rank and status tried 
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their hardest, with deep blushes 
of shame, to forget every word 
they had ever known of the 
Russian language, while every 
geisha, with shrill and indignant 
notes of denial, flouted the 
bare suggestion that she had 
ever sO much as even spoken 
to a Russian officer. This 
was all for public consumption 
and to satisfy the avid appetites 
of newspaper men who, without 
either Nagasaki ties or sym- 
pathies, could not be expected 
to understand why inwardly 
the whole town was longing 
for an end of the war and a 
resumption of the good old 
days with the least possible 
delay. The war marked an- 
other turning point in the 
fortunes of Nagasaki. Admiral 
Togo had seen to it that there 
was no Russian Fleet left to 
require winter quarters, and 
from that time on there was 
a steady downward trend. Moji 
had developed to such an extent 
as to provide a more convenient 
coaling port for cargo boats, 
and as time went on many 
of the liners which had remained 
faithful to Nagasaki changed 
over to oil, and Nagasaki had 
no oil. An effort was made 
by the N.Y.K. to restore the 
fortunes of the port in some 
measure by putting on two 
fast steamers for an express 
service to Shanghai, but it 
did not take on; for passengers 
would not face the long and 
rather uncomfortable railway 
journey to Nagasaki, so that 
arrangements had to be made 
to run these steamers from 
Kobe. It is true that they 
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stopped at Nagasaki the next 
day for coal, but it was only 
for a few hours. So with one 
thing and another, if it were 
not for the great Mitsu Bishi 
Dockyard which dominates one 
side of the harbour, Nagasaki 
would have dwindled into 4 
very small place indeed. Ag 
it is, it is little more than 
a shadow of past glories. 

Still, it remains a pleasant 
enough town, the harbour is 
beautiful, and the surrounding 
country, packed with memories 
of the stirring past, is of never- 
failing interest. 

It was during a walk over 
the hills at the back of the town 
that I came upon a view which 
held my attention for some 
little time. It was pleasant 
looking down on the town and 
dockyard below. The narrow 
channel leading to the entrance 
was cluttered with little islands 
and white-sailed fishing boats, 
and the whole scene backed by 
the wooded hills of the Omura 
peninsula. On the little plateau 
where I stood was one of those 
old weatherbeaten stone monu- 
ments which usually indicate 
the site of some historic place, 
building, or happening. The 
inscription was half obliterated, 
and in any case the characters, 
if legible, would have been 
beyond me. An old farmer was 
working on his field near-by, 
and of him I sought enlighten- 
ment. So that was it! The 
old execution ground, the 
Martyr’s Mount, as it had been 
aptly named. I looked round 
curiously. It seemed a singu- 
larly peaceful spot to have 
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been the scene of so much 
tragedy, yet the facts were 
peyond dispute. My mind took 
a dive back into the past, to 
those early years of the 
seventeenth century when the 
very extremity of human suffer- 
ing was reached by the Portu- 
guese and Spanish priests and 
their thousands of native con- 
verts; to the last dreadful 
scene on that hot August 
morning in 1640. Yes, it was 
indeed a place pregnant with 
memories. 

The suppression of the Chris- 
tians was a long- drawn-out 
business, and into the rights 
and wrongs of it I do not 
propose to enter. The first 
of the Portuguese reached Japan 
in 1542, and the final act of 
the drama was played in 1640, 
a period of ninety-eight years. 
During roughly the first half 
of this the foreigners and their 
religion were in the ascendant ; 
in the second they suffered 
decline. That this period 
should have coincided with two 
great eras of disorder, one in 
the West and the other in the 
East, was unfortunate, and was 
undoubtedly in large measure 
responsible for what happened. 
In the West was that dark 
phase of Christian history associ- 
ated with the Inquisition, the 
persecution of the Huguenots, 
the Spanish atrocities in 
Flanders, and many other 
horrors. In the East the 
Japanese had been having their 
own troubles with a prolonged 
period of civil wars which had 
reduced the country to a 
desperate state, and it was 


only by the successive efforts 
of those three very remarkable 
men — Nobunaga, Hideyoshi, 
and finally, leyasu, the founder 
of the great Tokugawa family— 
that at the close of the sixteenth 
century peace and unity were 
finally achieved. 

Naturally, after having put 
the country in order with so 
much bloodshed and trouble, 
the Japanese were not disposed 
to look tolerantly on any further 
disturbers of the peace, and it 
showed the tactlessness of the 
priests, combined with their 
probable lack of knowledge of 
the real feelings of the Govern- 
ment, that they should have 
chosen that period to begin 
aggressive measures. In any 
case it seems but a poor 
return for the kindness and 
hospitality they had received, 
and terribly as they suffered 
it is difficult to sympathise 
with them entirely. The 
Japanese were not fools, and 
there had been many incidents 
which had combined to rouse 
their suspicions that the inten- 
tions of the priests were not 
so friendly and innocent as 
they professed. They had sent 
a@ mission to Spain and Portugal 
which had collected a good 
deal of information, including 
some lurid details about the 
overwhelming power of the 
Church in those countries, the 
doings of the Inquisition, and 
many other items of an ex- 
tremely disquieting nature. 
Then there was the case of 
that indiscreet remark of the 
captain of a Spanish ship who 
said that visits from the priest- 
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hood always presaged invasion 
and conquest. The Japanese 
had almost certainly heard of 
the rape of Mexico and Peru, 
which, though it had made 
the military reputations of 
Messrs Cortez and Pizarro, had 
certainly resulted in the com- 
plete destruction of two very 
fine civilisations. That the 
same fate would have befallen 
Japan if the Spaniards had 
once become well established 
in the country is a certainty. 
All these factors must have 
been the cause of deep concern 
to the Shogun and his advisers, 
yet it is noteworthy that for 
many years their measures 
against the priests were of 
the mildest character. It is 
true that edicts ordering their 
expulsion were made from time 
to time, but they were rarely, 
if ever, enforced, and as time 
went on the priests came to 
look upon them with amused 
indifference, if not actual con- 
tempt. Ieyasu was undoubtedly 
an old tyrant, but he was a 
reasonably just tyrant, and on 
the whole he was well disposed 
towards the priests and their 
converts, though he had received 
considerable provocation from 
them. His patience came to 
an end when at the battle of 
Osaka they openly sided with 
his opponent, Hideyori, and 
marched into battle with 
banners and crosses at their 
head. This was a flagrant 
act of defiance which could 
not be overlooked, and from 
then on there was severe per- 
secution. But a few years 
later Ieyasu died, and during 


the rule of his son, Hidetada, 
the repressive measures seem 
to have been to some extent 
relaxed. 

It was with the accession 
of Iemitsu in 1623, the grand- 
son of Ieyasu and third Shogun 
of the Tokugawa line, that the 
real trials of the Christians 
began. Iemitsu inherited most 
of his grandfather’s ability, 
and had in addition a degree 
of arrogance and ruthlessness 
which Ieyasu had never pos- 
sessed. The way in which, 
shortly after his accession, he 
dealt with the leading Daimyo 
shows the manner of man he 
was. They were summoned 
to appear at his palace in Edo 
on a certain date, and on 
arrival, instead of being enter- 
tained in a manner suited to 
their high rank, they were 
shown into a cold, cheerless 
room. It was a bitter day, 
but they were left there without 
heat, light, or refreshments 
during the whole afternoon, 
they, the leading noblemen of 
the country, men of immense 
wealth, and with power of 
life and death over all within 
their own domains. At last, 
just at dusk, Iemitsu stalked 
into the room, and without 
any acknowledgment of their 
low bows of respect sat down 
and glared at them for several 
minutes, while, as many of 
them said afterwards, they felt 
cold shivers of fear trickling 
down their spines. At length 
he spoke, and in a few terse 
sentences made it clear that 
their position henceforth was 
to be very different from what 
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it had been in the _ past. 
Among other things he said 
that, while his grandfather had 
been pleased to treat them as 
comrades and almost equals, 
he intended to be Master. He 
concluded with the significant 
remark: ‘Any of you who 
are not satisfied with my 
methods will do well to return 
immediately to your provinces 
and put your castles in repair.”’ 

It may be safely assumed 
that @ man who would talk 
like that to the great Daimyo, 
to men who collectively must 
have been in a position to 
muster forces equal if not 
superior to his own, would 
not be likely to stand any 
nonsense from a handful of 


foreign priests and _ their 
converts. 
And so it proved; for the 


priests and native Christians 
were subjected to a merciless 
persecution growing ever more 
intense a8 the years went on. 
Fighting a steadily losing battle, 
they struggled on until the 
close of 1637. Early the follow- 
ing year a rebellion broke out 
in the district of Shimabara, 


If. 


After the excitement caused 
by the Shimabara rebellion had 
died down, Nagasaki must have 
been a depressing place, and 
we may assume that the citizens, 
if they could be called such 
after being deprived of nearly 
everything that made citizen- 
ship worth while, were in any- 
thing but a happy frame of 
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not far from Nagasaki. Actu- 
ally this was merely a domestic 
dispute started by the retainers 
of a Daimyo who had been 
dispossessed of his fief, but 
by that time the plight of the 
remaining Christians had be- 
come so desperate that they 
were ready to join in anything 
that might offer promise of 
a change. They came, to the 
number of some thirty thousand, 
including many women and 
children, from all parts of the 
country and took possession 
of a deserted but extremely 
strong castle. Besieged by the 
armies of Iemitsu, they put 
up a very gallant defence, 
holding out for over five months, 
but at last repeated assaults 
and shortage of food forced 
them to surrender. Instruc- 
tions were then asked of Edo 
with regard to the disposal of 
the garrison. These arrived 
speedily, and incredible as it 
seems, ordered the slaughter 
of them all, women and children 
included. That, except for two 
other incidents now to be told, 
brought the Christian era to 
an end. 


mind. Gone was the lucrative 
trade which they had enjoyed 
during the days of the foreigners, 
and as if that were not bad 
enough, they suffered under 
a long list of harsh rules and 
regulations which made life 
hardly worth living. The 
foreigners had gone, those who 
were sensible enough to heed 
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the writing on the wall, by 
ship back to Macao or Manila ; 
the others, the obstinate ones, 
and how very obstinate some 
of those priests had been, by 
way of the Cross on the Martyr’s 
Mount. The main point was 
that they had gone, and except 
for the tiny Dutch settlement 
that was allowed only one 
ship a year, Japan was com- 
pletely cut off. 

Yet the taint remained. 
Nagasaki had been the for- 
eigners’ headquarters. Many 
of the inhabitants had been 
either openly Christians, or at 
least sympathetic towards them, 
and though most of these had 
been ruthlessly liquidated, the 
authorities still feared that some 
might have been overlooked. 
For this reason the people 
had for years past been going 
through an extremely un- 
pleasant time. New and 
more ruthless governors were 
regularly sent down from Edo, 
and each one as he arrived 
made it his business to go one 
better than his predecessors. 
They went through the town 
with fine-toothed combs, and 
anyone, old or young, male or 
female, who came under the 
least suspicion of being a 
Christian, harbouring Christians, 
or having the slightest trace of 
Christian sympathies, was due 
for anything from torture to 
crucifixion. It was not even 
necessary to be guilty, it only 
needed someone to say that 
you were and that was quite 
sufficient. The common in- 
former was abroad in the land, 
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and there must have been 
many old scores paid off in 
that way. All the streets were 
fitted with gates that were 
closed at sundown and not 
opened again till the next 
morning, and between whiles 
all the people were strictly 
enjoined to stay indoors. There 
were almost daily house to 
house visitations by harsh- 


voiced, bullying officials seeking 


to trap or browbeat the unwary 
into some damaging admission, 
while regular cross-trampling 
ceremonies were held by which 
the people were made to show 
their hatred and contempt of 
the Christian faith. 

In such circumstances it may 
be taken that anything of an 
unusual nature which helped 
to relieve the tedium was more 
than welcome, and when one 
day it was reported that two 
ships, foreign ships, in fact, 
Portuguese ships, had been 
sighted making towards the 
harbour, there was considerable 
excitement. What could they 
want ? What was their mission, 
knowing all too well as they 
must have done that such visits 
were now prohibited under pain 
of death ? 

As soon as they anchored 
they were surrounded by the 
Japanese guard-boats and 
boarded by swarms of armed 
men. Everyone on board was 
placed under arrest. Interro- 


gated about their reasons for 
visiting Japan in face of the 
law, they made the somewhat 
naive reply that they had come 
for purposes of trade. They 
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admitted that they had heard 
of the law, just as they had 
heard of many other such 
laws, but, since these had never 
been enforced, they had felt 
safe in assuming that this one 
was going to be as elastic in 
its application as the others. 
They were very quickly shown 
that they were wrong, and that 
this time the Japanese were 
really serious. The captains 
were taken to the Governor’s 
office and very sternly ad- 
monished about their crime 
in visiting Japan in the face 
of the law prohibiting such 
visits. Then, in order that 
there should be no _ possible 
further mistakes, they were 
handed copies of the very 
latest edicts and their attention 
pointedly drawn to the fact 
that in visiting Nagasaki they 
had rendered themselves liable 
to decapitation, with the 
destruction of their ships and 
cargo by fire. ‘“‘ For this once,” 
concluded the Governor, ‘ you 
will be allowed to depart, but 
see to it that our law is made 
known to all your people; 
for the next ship which breaks 
it will be dealt with summarily, 
and no mercy will be shown.”’ 
The unhappy captains pleaded 
that they might at least be 
allowed to land and sell their 
cargoes, taking back Japanese 
goods in exchange, but the 
Governor was determined, so 
sadly and reluctantly they went 
back to their ships and returned 
to Macao. 

With the departure of the 
ships, life in Nagasaki settled 
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back into the regular routine 
of spying, inquisition, and cross- 
trampling. Now and then there 
would be a little stir over the 
crucifixion or burning of some 
unfortunate who had become 
entangled in the Tokugawa web. 
In happier and more prosperous 
times such events would have 
provided a welcome diversion. 
Parents would have taken their 
children to see the thrilling 
spectacle ; the vendors of fruit, 
tea, cakes, and sweets would 
have done good business, and 
generally the ceremonies would 
have proved good for trade. 
But now the people did not 
seem to have any heart 
for such entertainments, they 
served too much as reminders 
of better times; besides, nobody 
knew when his own turn might 
come. There were spies every- 
where. An incautious word, 
even @ look, might lead to 
denunciation. What pleasure 
was there in watching the 
agony of some shrieking wretch, 
roped to a cross, being slowly 
pierced with spears, when in 
a few days it might be your 
own turn to provide a similar 
spectacle for others? No, 
better, far better, stay at home, 
where a close guard could be 
kept on tongue and actions, 
and hope for the dawn of better 
times. But there was one 
further exciting event in store 
for the people of Nagasaki 
before the curtain finally came 
down on that great seventeenth- 
century drama. 

The return of the two ships 
to Macao created something 
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close to consternation in that 
prosperous Portuguese city. 
Macao had practically grown 
up on the Japanese trade; it 
had waxed fat and prosperous 
on it. Should it be cut off it 
would mean the virtual ruin 
of the colony. Many and 
anxious were the councils held 
to decide what was best to be 
done. The two captains were 
called in and interrogated long 
and earnestly on what had 
actually happened. What had 
the Governor of Nagasaki said 
to them? Did he seem really 
serious? Why had they not 
given him bribes ? Their replies 
to the effect that the Governor 
was one of those unbribable 
men (‘ Nonsense, captain, all 
Japanese can be bribed ’’), that 
he had been very serious indeed, 
and that they had felt very 
lucky to escape with their 
lives and their ships, only half 
convinced the dignitaries of 
the real danger of the situation. 
Perhaps this is understandable ; 
for they had not had to face 
the Governor in the terrifying 
atmosphere of his office, sur- 
rounded by a menacing guard 
of two-sworded samurai. No, 
they thought, these captains 
are doubtless worthy men and 
capable navigators, but they 
are not skilled in the ways 
of diplomacy. In short, the 
matter has not been handled 
properly. Afterall, the Japanese 
have been threatening to close 
their country to foreigners for 
the last forty years, but nothing 
has ever come of it. They do 
not wish to lose our, trade any 
more than we can afford to 
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lose theirs, so surely things 
can be put right with a little 
tactful handling. 

So thought and talked those 
worthies of Macao, and at 
last it was decided that another 
attempt should be made. Four 
of the oldest, wealthiest, and 
most respected merchants 
volunteered to travel to Japan, 
and were given the title of 
Ambassadors. A ship was 
selected and manned to the 
number of seventy, making 
with the four envoys a total 
complement of seventy-four. It 
was decided that no merchandise 
should be carried at all, it was 
to be nothing but a diplomatic 
mission. Knowing, however, 
the Japanese habit of ex- 
changing presents on any and 
every occasion, a rich and 
varied assortment of gifts was 
taken for presentation to the 
many officials of high and low 
degree with whom they hoped 
to come in contact. Lastly, 
there was a carefully worded 
petition setting forth their 
wishes and hopes, prepared in 
elaborate form for transmission 
to the Shogun at Edo. 

That the Portuguese were 
not unaware of the risk they 
were taking is shown by the 
fact that only volunteers were 
called on to man the ship, 
that special Masses were held 
in the Cathedral for several 
days before her departure, and, 
most significant of all, that 
the Last Sacrament was 


administered to every. man 
before he embarked. So, early 
in July 1640, the mission sailed 
from Macao in all solemnity. 
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There were Observation posts 
on every prominent headland 
and outlying island round the 
Japanese coast from which 
prompt warning of any un- 
authorised visitors could be 
signalled inland. We can well 
imagine what a thrill of excite- 
ment must have run through 
Nagasaki when one morning 
@ message arrived that yet 
another foreign ship was 
approaching the coast. What 
could it be this time? Surely 
not the Portuguese again— 
they would never be so foolish 
as to make another attempt. 
Yet foreigners were curious 
creatures, in some_ respects 
hardly human, so it was im- 
possible to say with any 
certainty what they would or 
would not do. But it was 
certainly a Portuguese ship, 
and none other than the ship 
bearing the mission. 

This time the Japanese acted 
so vigorously that there can 
have been little doubt in the 
minds of the Portuguese of 
the serious position they were 
in. Before the ship had even 
anchored she was rushed and 
boarded by many armed men 
and officials, and the four 
Ambassadors and the whole 
crew were taken ashore and 
imprisoned. The ship was prac- 
tically gutted, the sails, guns, 
ammunition, and all movable 
fittings, including even the 
rudder, being taken on shore. 
That very night two messengers 
were despatched to Edo. They 





were always sent in pairs, both 
as a precaution against any 
accident happening to one and 
also so that they could watch 
each other. ‘Trust nobody’ 
was an important tenet in the 
Tokugawa creed. These men 
carried the petition which had 
been brought by the Portu- 
guese, and despatches from the 
Governor containing a _ full 
report of the occurrence and 
a request for instructions. The 
messengers travelled so fast 
and so well that they actually 
reached Edo in eight days. 
It is an indication of how 
seriously the matter was re- 
garded by the Government that 
a council of State was summoned 
immediately on their arrival. 
After careful deliberation certain 
instructions were given to two 
high officials who, accompanied 
by a large retinue, started off 
immediately at considerably 


more than post-haste for 
Nagasaki. 


Now the distance from Edo 
to Nagasaki is about eight 
hundred and fifty miles, a 
journey that normally took 
the better part of a month. 
There were three accepted ways 
in which it could be accom- 
plished—on foot, horseback, or 
in palanquins. Since walking 
would have been out of the 
question, and horses were always 
led at a walking pace, it followed 
that the fastest method was in 
palanquins carried by four, six, 
or eight bearers, who were 
changed every few miles. By 
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this means the party, travelling 
night and day, actually reached 
Nagasaki in six days, an average 
of 142 miles a day or nearly 
six miles an hour. Fast travel- 
ling indeed, considering the 
means at their disposal. Having 
been over the entire route from 
time to time by train or motor, 
and some sections by ricksha 
or on foot, I have often in- 
terested myself trying to picture 
that record-breaking journey of 
the pre-railway days. 

Some distance ahead of the 
procession there were fast 
runners whose duty it was to 
warn the villagers and posting 
stations so that fresh bearers 
and food should be ready with- 
out a moment’s delay. They 
also had to warn Daimyo trains 
and other traffic to clear off 
the road, for nothing could be 
allowed to interfere with the 
passage of the Shogun’s com- 
missioners on their urgent busi- 
ness. Then came the long 
line of swaying palanquins, 
elaborately lacquered and closed 
in for the great ones, unadorned 
and open for the lesser fry. 
They went at a fast trot borne 
on the shoulders of sweating 
bearers stripped to the loin- 
cloths, who covered the ground 
at a steady six or seven miles 
an hour, in time to their 
hoarse chant of hoi-sha, hoi-sha, 
hoi-sha. About every half-mile 
there were a few seconds’ halt 
to mop streaming brows and 
change the poles of the palan- 
quins from one shoulder to 
the other—then on again. 
There were slightly longer stops 
at the posting stations where 
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the exhausted bearers collapsed, 
to have their places immedi- 
ately taken by others. The 
long and steep climb over the 
Hakone Pass must inevitably 
have brought the pace down 
to a walk, but the never- 
ending ‘‘ Hurry” of the im- 
patient officials drove the 
bearers to still greater efforts, 
They well knew that, small 
as their reward would be for 
a faithful discharge of duty, 
great would be their punish- 
ment for any failure to give 
of their best. The swords 
of the officials were sharp 
and could be used with im- 
punity. 

Two or three times a day 
there were longer halts for 
the passengers to alight, refresh 
themselves and stretch their 
cramped limbs; for even 
Japanese, inured as they are 
from babyhood to sitting 
doubled up, could not have 
stood the strain indefinitely. 
On and on through hot dusty 
days and hot stagnant nights 
with nothing but the dim light 
of paper lanterns to show the 
way and the chorus of millions 
of frogs from the paddy-fields 
the only accompaniment to 
this remorseless progress of 
authority. Nagoya, Kyoto, 
Osaka were passed in quick 
succession, and then the second 
lap along the Sanyodo by the 
shores of the Inland Sea; a 
swift passage down the three 
hundred odd miles of this road, 
not so good nor so well traversed 
as the Tokaido which they had 
left behind, then the short 


sea passage across the straits 
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to Kokura, and the final lap 
from there to Nagasaki. 

One can well wonder what 
conjectures this unseemly haste 
must have raised in the minds 
of the simple country folk 
as the long procession rushed 
past them, and what super- 
stitious tales must have been 
born about its progress by 
night. In a land where 
dignified leisure was the key- 
note, especially among the great, 
such a wild rush from one 
end of the country to the 
other must have given rise 
to the wildest of rumours. 
At last, late in the evening 
of the 1st of August, the 
procession, hot, tired, and dusty, 
swung its way in through the 
gates of Nagasaki. The two 
Commissioners, worn and travel- 
stained as they must have 
been, immediately went to the 
Governor’s house. 

Meanwhile, ever since their 
arrival the Portuguese had been 
kept in close confinement. It 
is on record that they were 
in comfortable quarters and 
that they were well treated 
and fed. But they had been 
told nothing of what was 
happening or was likely to 
happen to them. It is doubtful 
if they even knew anything 
about the messengers to Edo. 
The period of waiting must 
have been one long anxiety. 

The Commissioners wasted 
no time, and, after their con- 
ference with the Governor, at 
once gave orders that a hall 
of ceremony should be prepared 
wherein they could receive the 
Portuguese Ambassadors early 
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the next morning. This is 
interesting; there was no 


question of bringing them before 
® Criminal Court, a special 
hall was to be prepared, such 
a setting as befitted the recep- 
tion of Envoys from a foreign 
country by High Commissioners 
of the Shogun’s Court. Early 
the next morning, the 2nd of 
August, they were summoned 
and escorted to a hall, which 
had evidently taken all night 
to prepare. They were received 
with the state and ceremony 
due to their rank, and here 
again it is not difficult to 
picture the scene: a large hall, 
the walls covered with vertical 
strips of black-and-white cloth ; 
at the far end a dais raised 
about eighteen inches from the 
ground, matted and backed 
with gold screens. In the 
centre of this would be seated the 
two Commissioners, on places 
raised a few inches above those 
of the minor officials grouped 
round them in attitudes of 
deep respect. They would all 
be in full ceremonial dress, 
with the curious hemp wings, 
only assumed on occasions of 
great ceremony, worn over the 
shoulders. The Portuguese 
Envoys would be received with 
low bows and escorted to seats 
either on the dais or possibly 
a little lower; their com- 
panions accommodated in the 
main part of the hall and 
closely surrounded by an 
ominous array of two-sworded 
officials, while many of the 
soldiery guarded the hall out- 
side. It would be interesting 
to know if they were offered 
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refreshments. Quite probably, 
and it is certain that the 


usual polite commonplaces were 
uttered, with inquiries about 
the health of the Honourable 
Visitors and whether they had 
enjoyed a pleasant voyage. The 
Japanese have ever been punc- 
tilious in matters of that kind. 

Then came the sudden change 
from the hospitable to the 
severely judicial. ‘‘ How is 
it that, knowing our laws, 
you have dared to visit our 
country ? ”’ 

The reply of the Envoys 
was that they understood the 
law only applied to priests 
and merchants. They had come 
on a peaceful diplomatic mission 
so that they considered their 
case was different, and asked 
to be allowed to set forth their 
arguments in favour of resuming 
trade. To this there was no 
direct answer, but after a brief 
conference between the Com- 
missioners, an official proceeded 
to read out the sentence which 
had been prepared in Edo. This 
was a lengthy document setting 
forth in considerable detail the 
events leading up to the 
Japanese decision to close their 
country, and the crimes of 
which they considered the 
foreigners had been guilty. Now 
in drawing up their petition 
the Portuguese had carefully 
avoided making any mention 
of priests. In this they were 
doubtless prompted by the 
feeling that as the priests had 
been responsible for all the 
trouble it would be more tactful 
to leave them out of it. As 
it happened, however, the 
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Japanese took this entirely the 
wrong way. They argued that, 
inasmuch as the Portuguese 
had said nothing about priests 
in their petition, it was 
obviously their intention to 
start smuggling priests in again 
as soon as trade was re-estab- 
lished. It would certainly have 
been better if the petition had 
included a definite undertaking 
not to introduce any more 
priests, but here the Portuguese 
probably had their own troubles, 
for the priesthood would never 
have agreed to such a condition. 

The sentence went on to 
state that all the talk about 
a diplomatic mission was 
nothing but nonsense, and that 
the accused had obviously, with 
the same lack of faith and 
sincerity which had charac- 
terised all their previous deal- 
ings, come with the intention 
of creating further trouble and 
discord among the Japanese; 
consequently they were all guilty 
and sentenced to death. In 
order, however, that the news 
of this should be carried back 
to Macao so that the people 
of Portugal and Spain might 
at last understand that the 
Japanese were no longer to 
be trifled with, the lives of a 
limited number of those among 
the lowest ranks in the company 
would be spared. 

It is an indication of how 
very thorough the Japanese 
were in their determination to 
settle the foreign question once 
and for all that the retinue 
of the Commissioners from Edo 
included a squad of executioners 
equal in number to the entire 
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complement of the ship. It 
might be considered that this 
part of the work could have 
been safely left in the hands 
of the local talent of Nagasaki, 
who must have had ample 
practice during the many years 
of wholesale slaughter of Chris- 
tians and their sympathisers. 
But the Government was taking 
no chances in the matter. 
Possibly there was a fear that 
the Nagasaki executioners were 
getting stale, or that they 
might have developed some 
spark of compassion, and that 
during the confusion possible 
on the occasion of such a 
large ceremony with the 
presence of thousands of spec- 
tators, many secretly in 
sympathy with the foreigners, 
one or two might have been 
allowed to escape. Whatever 
motives actuated the minds 
of the Great Ones in Edo, 
the fact remains that seventy- 
four executioners had come 
with the Commissioners to 
Nagasaki, and it was these 
men who now, on a signal 
from the Chief Commissioner, 
threw themselves upon their 
victims and bound their arms 
tightly behind their backs. 
Then, no longer treated as 
honoured visitors but with every 
sign of ignominy, they were 
dragged off, not to the com- 
fortable quarters they had 
occupied hitherto, but to the 
common jail. 

For the rest of that day 
and evening Nagasaki hummed 
with excitement. There were 
no newspapers with extra 
editions and headlines, but we 
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can be sure that the news 
travelled just as quickly, and 
we can imagine how at every 
street corner groups would have 
gathered to discuss it in 
hushed voices; for even in 
such matters openly expressed 
views, either for or against 
the Government action, were 
dangerous. All too soon the 
guards came to close the gates 
of each street, and harshly 
order the people to disperse 
and get back to their homes. 
But it was not a night for 
much sleep. Nagasaki was used 
to executions; in ones and 
twos, and in batches, they 
had been going on for as far 
back as even the oldest  in- 
habitants could remember, but 
seventy-four all at once, and 
foreigners at that, was some- 
thing which had never happened 
before. Meanwhile, at the 
prison things were somewhat 
different. The unfortunate 
victims spent a terrible night 
closely confined in small miser- 
able cells, none too clean, and 
in the stifling heat of August. 
Their thoughts can well be 
imagined. 

They were called early in 
the morning, about six o’clock, 
and shortly after were visited 
by an official who informed 
them that their lives would 
be spared if they would only 
renounce the Christian faith. 
One and all steadfastly refused. 
A little later they were bound 
again, and, surrounded by a 
strong guard of armed men, 
set out for their last walk. 
The streets were packed with 
spectators, but there were no 
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demonstrations either for or 
against them; the people were 
too well controlled for anything 
like that to happen. They 
arrived at the execution ground 
about half-past seven and were 
led into an open space from 
which the crowd had been 
kept clear by barriers and 
many guards. No time was 
wasted in preliminaries ; for in 
a matter of a few minutes 
the heads of the four Am- 
bassadors and fifty-seven of 
their companions had been 
struck off. Then the thirteen 
survivors, probably too dazed 
to realise their good fortune, 
were led down to the shore, 
and their attention was directed 
to their ship which had been 
set on fire and was burning 
steadily. On the beach also 
were bonfires of the fittings, 
furniture, and other contents 
of the ship, including all the 
valuable presents which had 
been landed at the time of 
her arrival. It was thus made 
plain to the survivors that 
nothing was to be left to remind 
the Japanese that the ship 
had ever existed, and also 
that it was no question of gain 
or loot that had prompted 
their action. 

The following morning the 
thirteen were taken to the 
Governor’s office, and as if 
they had not already suffered 
enough, were sternly ordered 
to take heed from the lesson 
they had learned. 

‘And remember,” said the 
Governor, “that we want 
nothing more from your country 
or your people. You have 
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seen that the ship and every- 
thing in it has been destroyed, 
and that even the clothing and 
personal effects of those who 
were executed yesterday have 
been burned. If any of our 
people should visit your country 
you are at liberty to treat them 
in the same way. Tell your 
people from now on to forget 


all about us, just as if 
we were no longer in the 
world.” 


Then once again they were 
led up to the execution ground 
and their attention drawn to 
the heads of the sixty-one 
victims which had been fixed 
to three long planks arranged 
one above the other, and they 
were called on to identify their 
late companions individually. 
Nothing was being left to chance. 
At last, after this final ordeal, 
they were told that they were 
free to depart. They were 
offered passage on a large junk 
which was returning to China 
in a few days, but they were 
so unnerved by their dreadful 
experiences that they refused 
to wait, and securing possession 
of a small and leaky fishing 
boat they set out that very 
same day. After a stormy 
and perilous voyage they 
reached Macao, their dreadful 
news throwing the whole colony 
into mourning. 


The long hot August day 
drew to a close. From the 
execution ground the last few 
morbid sightseers were making 
their way home; for it would 
not be wise to be caught at 
such an unhallowed spot after 
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nightfall. The ghosts of the 
departed had to be reckoned 
with, potent forces of evil to 
any found abroad after dark. 
Far away down the harbour 
could be seen the sail of a 
solitary boat, that in which 
the unhappy thirteen were on 
their way back to Macao. A 
faint breeze blowing up from 
the sea brought a refreshing 





“So LONG AS THE SUN WARMS THE EARTH LET NO 
CHRISTIAN DARE TO COME TO JAPAN, AND LET IT BE 
KNOWN TO ALL THAT SHOULD KING PHILIP, THE VERY 
GOD OF THE CHRISTIANS, OR EVEN THE GREAT BUDDHA 
HIMSELF VIOLATE THIS MANDATE, THEN SURELY WILL 


THEY BE PUT TO DEATH.” 


coolness to the air and lightly 
stirred the hair of some of 
the victims. As the sun slowly 
sank behind the mountains his 
dying rays shone crimson on 
the ghastly features of the 
dead, and revealed a_ tablet 
which had been erected behind 
the three planks, lighting up 
the inscription on it as in 
letters of fire :— 











The light slowly faded and all was dark. 
And the gates remained closed for two hundred and fourteen 


years. 
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DOOKER’S DITCH. 


BY ROGER GRAHAM. 


IMAGINE the counterpart of 
an English park dropped into 
the plains of Northern India. 
It lies, like a little oasis about 
four miles square, bounded on 
the north by a small river, 
on the west by a main road, 
and abutting on the outskirts 
of a town to the south and 
east. In the middle stand 
the manor buildings—a remount 
depot with its bungalows, 
stables, riding manéges, and 
the huts of the men who look 
after the horses and mules. 
Most of the park is cultivated, 
mainly with lucerne, ryegrass 
and grain, and to a certain 
extent self-supporting, pro- 
viding luscious green fodder 
for the animals. 

The main features that affect 
this story are, imprimis, two 
woods bordering on the river 
and about two miles apart. 
The westerly wood, Bansi Bagh, 
runs up to the boundary road ; 
the easterly and larger wood, 
Gogra Bagh, lies in an angle 
of the river at the other end 
of the park. The other feature 
is a deep artificial drain, or 
ditch, running from the river 
through the middle of the park, 
which it irrigates, finally pass- 
ing under the main road a 
couple of hundred yards from 
Bansi Bagh. 

The squire of this demesne 
—in other words, the superin- 
tendent of the depot—was an 


enthusiastic pigsticker and did 
not take long to discover that 
these two woods held pig of 
both sexes and all sizes, which 
spent their time sleeping in 
the woods, rootling in the park, 
and eating the villagers’ sugar- 
cane. Their tracks had been 
seen along the bottom of the 
ditch when it was dry, showing 
that they had established a 
sort of right of way along it; 
accordingly, since ‘ dooker’ is 
a vernacular term for pig, the 
ditch came to be known as 
** Dooker’s Ditch.” 

It was not possible to hunt 
these pig until the sugar-cane, 
which stood both high and 
thick in the surrounding fields 
during the winter months, had 
been cut by the villagers; 
when that had been done there 
would remain about two months 
before the rainy season made 
galloping impracticable. Again, 
pressure of work left the squire 
with only his Sundays free on 
which to hunt the boar, and he 
considered it inadvisable to 
harry them too vigorously lest 
they might be tempted to desert 
the park. 

These ruminations, made 
while jogging the liver in the 
early mornings, led the squire 
to decide that he could fairly 
hold four meets only, and, 


in order to make sure that he 
had sufficient spears to help 
him, he must issue his invita- 
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tions and make his plans well 
in advance. 

He found some difficulty 
over this; for although there 
was @ Small military station 
about thirty miles away, this 
was a hill-station where pig- 
sticking was unknown, and the 
officers of the garrison were 
wont to spend their leisure 
hours in what he considered 
the inferior amusements of polo, 
shooting, and fishing; ‘‘ Per- 
haps,” a8 he said to himself 
with a shudder, ‘in playing 
golf ! ”” 

Eventually he got in touch 
with a fellow enthusiast, an 
old enemy of the mighty boar, 
who promised to bring by per- 
suasion or, a8 @ last resort, 
by order, sufficient spears and 
men to wield them. He warned 
the squire, however, that both 
they and their horses would 
probably be novices. Now, 
an expert can hope to catch 
@ pig on a horse that is a 
novice; @ horse trained to 
follow pig will carry a novice 
successfully provided the latter 
has the sense to leave his head 
alone. But the combination of 
the two is, to put it bluntly, 
money for jam for the pig; 
moreover, the odds on the pig 
will not be greatly reduced by 
doubling or trebling the number 
of man-horse novices unless the 
going is very easy. 

By the ist of April, an 
ominous day—but who can 
juggle with the calendar ?— 
the squire had everything fixed 
up, including a sumptuous hunt 
breakfast for his guests, who 
came by car starting in the 
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very early hours. He had even 
invited their womenfolk, and 
for those who did not wish to 
ride he fitted up an awning on 
a hayrick that commanded a 
good view of the park. Hospi- 
tality could go no further, 
especially when it is remembered 
that to the majority of pig- 
stickers the presence of the fair 
sex is anathema. 

The plan for this first venture 
was simple; fifty beaters, col- 
lected from among the syces 
and orderlies employed at the 
depot, were to form a line 
and beat out Bansi Bagh from 
the boundary road parallel to 
the river. A heat of three 
novices was to ride just behind 
the line, but on the north side 
of the river, with orders to 
tackle any boar that might 
swim across and make for the 
open fields. Hidden behind 
some haycocks in the direct 
line between Bansi and Gogra 
woods was the Old ’Un, who 
had brought the visitors along 
with two novices from his 
regiment; their job was to 
catch any boar that made a 
beeline for Gogra Bagh. 

The third heat of four, led 
by the squire, was concealed 
under some trees south of 
Bansi, with the réles of taking 
on any boar making for Gogra 
if the Old ’Un’s heat was 
already busy, and also watching 
all the ground south of the 
wood. 

The plans were good, but 
the malignant Star of All Fools’ 
Day must have been in the 
ascendant, and there was one 
important factor that had been 
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overlooked. ‘The beaters were 
all new to the game; they were, 
for the most part, undersized, 
of poor physique and of faint 
heart, and they failed—through 
ignorance and timidity—to keep 
a good line. Mr and Mrs 
Dooker have a strong objection 
to being hustled from their 
peaceful retreat in the bosky 
wood out into the sun-baked 
fields. They showed their 
resentment by herding in the 
thickest part of the wood and 
then, with a chorus of grunts, 
charging back through the 
ragged line of beaters. 

That this was happening 
became painfully obvious when 
we heard an uproar from the 
beaters and saw the most timid 
and agile of them climbing 
into trees. Moreover, when 
the beaters emerged, in dribs 
and drabs, at the end of the 
wood, the fields in front of 
them were void of pig. 

There was nothing to do 
but to assemble the men, 
harangue them, sort them out 
again, placing the more willing 
members in the middle and 
thinning out the flanks. They 
were told to beat the wood 
back again. This did have 
some effect; the pig were 
deterred from charging back 
through the middle and worked 
round the flanks, some of them 
taking to water. 

It was then that we missed 
the presence of an experienced 
pigsticker north of the river; 
the sight of pig emerging on 
the bank and trotting across 
country was too much for 
the heat whose members, fired 


by youthful but misguided en- 
thusiasm, started off in pursuit 
at once, instead of giving them 
time to get well away from the 
wood. 

This hurroosh of horsemen 
was too much, also, for the 
pig, which decided that a vulgar 
brawl was impending, turned 
tail, re-swam the river, and 
plunged back into cover. One 
boar, however, bolder than the 
rest, set his snout firmly for 
open country, going at a great 
pace over the bare fields. 

After him ventre-a-terre gallops 
the heat, determined — quite 
rightly — to ‘bust his wind’ 
before he can get within reach 
of the other wood. But they 
have not reckoned on the dust, 
and as one horse draws ahead 
he raises a veritable cloud 
behind him, forcing the others 
to pull out wide to right and 
left. On they go, following 
the boar over a slight rise, 
now only fifty yards behind 
him. Down the slope, all out— 
surely they will be into him 
soon. 

Suddenly, and as if by magic, 
the pig has vanished! The 
leading horse is pulled up on 
his haunches, the others shoot 
past him, each raising its cloud 
of dust. Where the devil is the 


pig ? 
An old hand would have 
known at once: he has 


squatted as he topped the 
rise and now he is doubling 
back through the dust towards 
the river. At last one of the 
riders looks back, shouts to 
the others, and they all turn 
and gallop back. 
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But the boar has a good 
start—into the river he plunges, 
five lengths ahead of the leading 
horseman who tries to follow. 
His horse jibs on the bank and 
over his head he goes to take 
a cooling but involuntary bath. 
Up the far bank scrambles 
the pig and races along it, 
making his point for Gogra. 

The remaining horsemen 
check to see that their leader 
is safely ashore, turn, and 
gallop after the pig—on the 
wrong bank. But white flags 
ahead mark a ford, and surely 
the boar is beginning to tire. 

Splashing through the ford 
they go, two close together 
and the bather several lengths 
behind them. The boar reaches 
Dooker’s Ditch —now they’ll 
catch him; the horses should 
be able to clear it in their 
stride, while the pig has to 
scramble in and out again. 

Down he goes, but turns 
right and runs along the bottom 
of the ditch. The first two 
riders clear the ditch, turn, 
and follow along the bank, 
unable to spear because the 
ditch is too deep. The last 
man keeps on the near side, 
and they nurse the boar between 
them. 

The boar, realising that he 
is safe for the moment, pulls 
up to a trot while he gets his 
second wind; the riders do 
the same while they ask each 
other, ‘* What about it now ? ” 

The procession jogs along 
for about two hundred yards, 
the pig, like royalty, escorted 
by his attentive bodyguard on 
either side. Suddenly he puts 
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on a spurt, racing down the 
ditch; without thinking the 
horsemen follow suit. The boar 
checks, stops, throws himself 
up the bank. In a trice he 
is out of the ditch behind the 
horse’s heels and making one 
tremendous spurt for Gogra 
wood a few hundred yards 
away. 

Round come the horses in 
pursuit ; just short of the wood 
the leader races up alongside, 
the boar jinks, letting in the 
second rider, who tries to spear, 
but misses, and into the wood 
charges the boar, thus winning 
the round. 


Now let us follow the for- 
tunes of the other two heats. 
The beaters have reached the 
road and are sent back through 
the wood for the third time 
with orders to go very slowly 
and make as much noise as 
possible. 

By now some of the pig 
have had enough of this dis- 
turbing uproar. A large sounder 
of all sizes—mothers, infants, 
half-grown pig, with perhaps 
a boar or two among them— 
streams out on to the maidan. 
The Old ’Un, sitting on a 
haycock, watches the approach, 
slides down, mounts, and waits 
for the sounder to pass. Is 
there a ridable boar in this 
mob of scuttling pig? Yes! 
by Jove, right in the middle 
goes a boar, not a very big 
one, but big enough. 

Ride! We must cut him 
out of the party. Easier said 
than done, though the Old 
’Un knows the ropes. For 
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it is All Fools’ Day and a fat 
sow crosses in front of his 
horse and down they go—sow, 
horse, and rider rolling in the 
dusty plough. The sow gets 
up first and for a moment looks 
nasty, but the Old ’Un kicks 
out with his foot, and with a 
surly grunt the sow gallops off 
after her brood. 

Up gets the Old ’Un, but, 
alas! his horse, gallant pig- 
sticker that he is, has not 
waited for him. He chases 
the sounder, reins dangling, 
stirrups flapping ! 

And what of the two novices ? 
They do their best, but the 
boar edges off to the river, 
takes to the water, turns back 
on the other bank, and, gallop- 
ing past the yelling beaters, 
recrosses behind them and re- 
enters. Bansi Bagh. 


The squire meanwhile sat 
tight. 

“Surely,” he said, ‘ with 
all this din and dust, one old 
pig will slip quietly away and 
take a chance across the park. 
What is that, sneaking out of 
the wood and trotting down 
that young plantation towards 
the ditch? Watch him, and 
don’t move.”’ 

There he goes, trotting quietly 
along! Now he’s in the open. 

“Yes, it’s a boar, and a 
good one! Give him another 
couple of minutes, and as 
soon as he crosses the ditch, 
ride.”’ 

The boar reaches the ditch, 
stops on the bank, takes a 
look round, and, seeing nothing, 
clambers down and out on 
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to the opposite bank. As soon 
as he is well away, the squire 
gives the word, and the heat 
rides in pursuit. The squire 
hangs back on the left, watch- 
ing the boar in case he should 
turn back and run the ditch; 
but, thinking he has a long 
enough start, the quarry breaks 
into a gallop, making his point 
for Gogra, about an Irish mile 
away. 

Up to the ditch come the 
riders—two are over quickly, 
one horse refuses and has to 
be put at it again. The squire 
still rides wide, letting the 
novices make the running, 
They gain steadily on the boar, 
who is cut off from the ditch 
and must make his point or 
perish in the attempt. The 
squire is now closing in to 
the others ; a patch of growing 
corn ahead, into it goes the 


boar. “On, on!” shouts the 
squire. ‘“ Trample it down; 
it doesn’t matter. Where’s he 
gone ?” 


The corn is hock-high and 
hides the boar. The squire 
gallops quickly to the far side; 
pig have an uncanny knack 
of sidling quietly through stand- 
ing corn or tall grass without 
being seen. Out he comes— 
back again into the crops. 
Now the others are on to him. 
Well done! The Gunner Sub- 
altern with the ginger hair 
on the roan waler has speared. 
The boar is fighting hard. 

‘“‘ Keep moving,’ shouts the 
squire, “or he’ll cut your 
horses ! ”” 

But he’s done, fighting to 
the end. 
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“ Any damage?’ asks the 


squire. “No! Then we'll 
canter back at once. Keep 
your eyes open; I’m going 


across to find out what's 
happened to the others.” 

On his return to Bansi, the 
squire finds the coolies sitting 
on their haunches outside cover, 
chattering to each other. One 
of them is a bit sorry for 
himself, having been knocked 
down and bruised, and they 
all say that they will not go 
into cover again. 

The squire chaffs them: 
“One pig won’t make a feast 
for all you men; if you go 
back once more, we’ll get an- 
other for you.” 

But no, nothing will tempt 
them—not even extra pay. 

“The soor very angry now,”’ 
says a spokesman, “ and some 
of us will get hurt. What is 
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the good of meat if you cannot 
sit down to eat it?” 

Will they go on to Gogra 
and beat that out ? 

“No, sahib,’’ they say, “angry 
pig will be there too, and we are 
tired and want to go home.” 

“* And that’s that,’’ said the 
squire, shrugging his shoulders. 
“* After all, they are volunteers 
and I can’t force them to go 
on. They’ll only give trouble 
if I do. So we'll call it a day. 
Come back to my bungalow 
and have a drink and we’ll 
think of how we can circum- 
vent these dooker.”’ 

Over the drinks someone pro- 
duced a brain-wave: at the 
hill station there are Gurkhas, 
who fear neither pig, panther, 
nor poreupine! ‘ Couldn’t we 
hire a couple of buses and 
fill them full of Gurkhas to 
beat for us next time?” 


Il. 


Accordingly, a fortnight later 
a fresh army of beaters arrived, 
tough little men in mufti, 
grinning from ear to ear, armed 
with their kukris, which would 
ease their way through the 
undergrowth and form a useful 
antidote to the tushes of any 
boar that might try to break 
their line. 

Information from the squire’s 
watchers showed that the pig 
were back in Bansi Bagh, so, 
after a hunt breakfast no less 
appetising than the first, we 
sallied out on our second 
attempt to put it across the 
pig. 


The same number of spears 
was present and the same plan 
was made, except that Ginger, 
the Gunner Subaltern who had 
got the only first spear on Ist 
April, was promoted to the 
leadership of the novices’ heat 
on the north of the river. 

Now the Gurkhas had not 
only brought dogs, of which 
we approved as an additional 
inducement to the pig to break 
cover, but some of them had 
concealed shot-guns in their 
clothing, and of this we did not 
approve. Unfortunately, no one 
had thought of giving them a 
direct order that guns were not 
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to be brought, and since the 
Gurkha is an inveterate poacher, 
he could not resist the tempta- 
tion. The weapons, two of 
them as we discovered after- 
wards, were put together under 
cover of the wood, loaded with 
slugs and discharged in the 
faces of the pig when they 
tried to break the line. A 
horrible mélée ensued, during 
which one small pig was seized 
by the ear by one of the dogs 
and dispatched with a kukri, 
while a sow fell victim to gun- 
shot wounds. The remainder 
fled in confusion and started 
to break cover in all directions 
before this new and fearsome foe. 

All three heats were soon 
in action, with the fields belch- 
ing pig in all directions. The 
novices’ heat split in half after 
two boar, one of which made 
for the open, doubled back, 
and was slain on the river-bank. 
The other, by skilful jinking, 
beat his pursuers back into 
Bansi Bagh. 

The Old ’Un led his heat 
after a good boar, hunting 
him well and truly up to the 
ditch; this may have been 
the pig that had outwitted the 
novices’ heat the time before, 
for he tried the same tactics. 
The Old ’Un, having heard the 
story, countered this move by 
galloping well ahead and then, 
finding a place where the ditch 
widened, urged his horse into 
it and advanced along the 
ditch facing the boar. Dooker 
would not play, however, and 
turned and scrambled out on 
the Gogra side. 

The rider on this side had 
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@ splendid chance of spearing 
as the boar hoisted itself op 
to the bank, but, unfortunately, 
his horse was not staunch 
enough and backed away. The 
boar raced past him on the 
off side, and in spite of a hot 
pursuit, reached cover with a 
length in hand. 

The heat, thoroughly dis- 
gusted, rode back towards Bansi, 
only to be met with the news 
that, while this chase was in 
progress, the ‘ biggest boar in 
Asia’ had broken cover and 
had actually passed quite close 
to the hunt without any of 
its members seeing him. 

The squire’s heat had a short 
and disappointing hunt after 
the biggest of three pig that 
broke cover near them, ran 
the line of the ditch, and got 
back to Bansi untouched. 

The Gurkhas now reported 
that the wood was practically 
clear of pig; they were ready 
to march across country to 
Gogra after a short halt for 
food, during which they had 
their guns firmly removed and 
placed for safe custody with 
their victims in the bus. 

When they crossed the fields, 
one of their dogs put up a 
half-grown pig out of a bushy 
hollow in the ground. ‘The 
pig set off, hotly pursued 
by the dog and encouraging 
shouts from the men. Young 
dooker soon tired of the chase, 
stopped, gnashed his teeth, and 
turned on his pursuer, who 
put his tail between his legs 
and fled back to master, with 
the pig in pursuit, much to 
the delight of the onlookers. 
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Now, the spears were not 
feeling pleased with themselves 
up to date: pig had presented 
themselves in large quantities, 
and with them the honours lay. 

“ Tt’s all that blinking ditch,” 
said the Old ’Un ruefully. ‘ Can 
you open the sluices next time, 
squire ?” he asked, “‘ and then 
the pig will have to jump it 
or swim, and they won’t be 
able to play jack-in-the-box 
with us.” 

The squire laughed. “ Right- 
ho,” he replied, “ we'll try it 
that way, as long as you chaps 
don’t mind a ducking if your 
horses won’t face it or can’t 
clear it!” 

In due course the Gurkhas 
arrived at the far side of 
Gogra Bagh, where they halted 
to get their orders for the 
beat. Horses were off-saddled 
and given a short drink, while 
@ mess waiter made a very 
opportune appearance with iced 
beer for the riders. The line 
was then formed facing the 
park, with the Old ’Un’s heat 
riding behind the beaters on 
the left where the wood was 
open enough for riding. The 
novices’ heat was sent forward 
to hide near Dooker’s Ditch, 
while the squire’s heat crossed 
the river and waited behind 
the right of the line. 

There must have been some 
generalship amongst the enemy 
in that wood, based on the 
fact that there was at least 
one very thick patch of thorns 
almost impervious to beaters. 
In the lighter patches the 
presence of small pig was most 
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embarrassing to the Old ’Un 
and his party, who were lured 
into following sows and half- 
grown boar while the thorns 
took toll of their shirts and 
marked their bare arms. 
Eventually, however, they did 
get away after a warrantable 
boar, and having nursed him 
carefully away from the thickets, 
finally got him to break into 
the open. 

Away they went, Old ’Un 
in the van, with a rankling 
defeat to avenge. Right up 
to the novices’ heat raced the 
boar. 

‘* Leave him alone ! ” shouted 
the Old ’Un to the other 
heat. 

The boar swerved left-handed, 
away across the park, into a 
patch of corn, out again right- 
handed, making for Dooker’s 
Ditch. The Old ’Un galloped 
alongside, challenging, and got 
a light spear. 

Again the boar swerved left- 
handed, shot into the corn, 
and squatted. The heat rode 
past him. 

Slinking out behind them, 
he made for the stables. 

Another member of the heat 
charged, but missed on a jink, 
and the boar went right through 
an open manége, riders hot 
on his heels. 

““Gosh! he’s into the horse 
lines,’ gasped the Old ’Un. 

Into a stable went the boar— 
luckily an empty one. 

Old ’Un pulled up. ‘ We’ve 
got to go in on foot!” he 
shouted; “one of you get a 
syce to hold the horses.” 

2G 
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An orderly came up, grinning 
from ear to ear. 

“Take these horses round 
the corner,” said the Old 
’Un, “but if I shout bring 
them up quick. Now, you 
chaps, we go in together on 
this, knee to knee. When 
we get to the stable opening, 
halt, and down on the knee. 
Don’t prod at him, but let 
him charge on to the spears. 
Even then we'll have our work 
cut out to hold him.” 

Up to the stable—yes, there 
in the corner stands the boar, 
facing them, flanks heaving, 
red eyes gleaming viciously. 

Down on the knee. ‘ Come 
on you!”’ challenges Old ’Un. 

“ Woof, woof,’? he launches 
himself at his foes like a thunder- 
bolt. Ahhh! he’s on to the 
spears, forcing them back inch 
by inch. 

But they hold him—only 
just—and he’s finished ! 


Meanwhile, things were not 
going too well inside the wood ; 
pig were certainly moving freely, 
but the big fellows were lying 
low in the thick patch which 
they unscrupulously and un- 
gallantly reserved for them- 
selves. In spite of the most 
strenuous efforts on the part 
of the beaters this patch defied 
all efforts at penetration, and 
only one ridable boar broke 
cover, very likely prodded out 
by a bigger brother. 

Swimming the river near the 
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bend, this pig slipped away 
across the fields in full view 
of the squire and his heat, 
who had no great difficulty in 
accounting for him after a 
fast straightforward gallop. 

Nothing ridable came out 
to the forward heat, and the 
day ended with three pig well 
and truly slain, in addition to 
the not so creditable trophies 
secured by the Gurkhas. 

The squire was not yet 
satisfied. ‘“‘ There must be 
nearly a dozen good boar left,” 
he said, “ including the monster. 
I’m afraid we can’t have the 
Gurkhas again,” he went on. 
“My fellows are _ grousing 
about it already; not only is 
their pride hurt, but they see 
their feasts being carted away 
under their noses. They want 
to be given another chance 
themselves, and say that if 
they are given big sticks and 
some dogs they’ll beat out the 
pig for us.” 

We were a little doubtful of 
their ability, but the Old ’Un 
made a suggestion that he 
thought might encourage the 
boar to quit their fastnesses 
more readily; this was to 
bring down smoke-candles and 
ignite them on the windward 
side of the wood. 

“T’m afraid we can have 
only one more meet,’ said 
the squire as he parted with 
his guests. ‘‘ My boss is going 
to inspect us and I shan’t be 
free until that’s over.” 
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It was @ month later that 
the final meet was held; by 
now the weather was really 
hot, the monsoon had broken 
in Bombay and rain might be 
expected very soon. Owing 
to the intense heat we decided 
to start at daybreak and knock 
off at ten o’clock or there- 
abouts; it was all the more 
important, therefore, to shift 
the pig without undue delay. 
All the indications pointed to 
the fact that the big ones had 
drifted across to Gogra Bagh, 
which provided better shade 
and safer lairs. The wind 
being favourable, the smoke- 
candles were taken to the river- 
bank, where there was no risk 
of starting a fire. 

Six spears only were available, 
and these were divided into 
two heats in charge of the 
squire and the Old ’Un respec- 
tively; the former was sited 
half-way between the river and 
the depot, and the squire took 
his heat to a clump of bushes 
on the river-bank itself. 

The beaters were lined up 
on the far side of the wood, 
with orders to shout only if 
pig tried to break back, and 
not to start to beat the wood 
without orders ; we hoped that 
the smoke-screen might make 
beating unnecessary. 

Dooker’s Ditch was full to 
the brim throughout its length, 
and as the result of this the 
river itself on the Bansi side 
of the ditch was a mere trickle, 


with the quicksands carefully 
marked by red flags. 


Away on the eastern horizon 
the sun is rising, a red ball 
of fire, forecasting the heat 
that it will bring today. There 
is no sound except the tinny 
challenge of the village cockerels 
and the neighing of a horse in 
the depot. 

The smoke-screen drifts 
slowly through the wood, 
appearing not very dense to 
us as we stand by our horses 
on the river-bank; but it 
will have an acrid smell that 
should make the pig change 
his quarters. 

Yes, here they come, a small 
sounder, led by a fat old 
sow waddling quietly along. 
They pass close to us, trotting 
quietly by until one of our 
horses gives @ snort of alarm. 
Then away they scuttle in a 
cloud of dust towards Bansi 
Bagh. Women and children 
first ! 

A few minutes later we see 
four half-grown pig trotting 
over the fields towards the 
ditch ; they pass the squire’s 
heat without alarm. One by 
one they sidle into the ditch, 
Swim across, out again, shake 
themselves on the bank, and 
trot steadily on. 

Ah! Surely that is a good 
boar following them! The sun 
glints on a spearhead as the 
squire’s heat canters forward 
and breaks into a gallop. The 
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boar stops, gives a quick look 
round, and races forward to 
the ditch. He plunges into 
it, a few strokes and he is out 
and away on the far side. 

The heat follows—they are 
up to the ditch, two are over 
safely, but the squire’s horse 
jumps short and in they go, 
horse and rider in a cloud of 
spray. The squire is off and 
scrambling up the bank, pulling 
the horse after him. They 
are out, the squire is up and 
away after the others. We 
watch them racing towards 
Bansi Bagh until they disappear 
in clouds of dust. 

My word! What a monster! 
A huge pig has come out in 
the wake of the hunted boar. 
Seeing trouble ahead of him, 
he stops, full of suspicion, un- 
decided what to do; then he 
turns and trots towards us. 

Wait for him. If we move 
now, he will slip back into cover. 
Will he pass us? He stops 
again, looks about him, and 
then moves slowly on. 

Keep quiet, horse, can’t you ! 
Never mind the flies. Oh, hell! 
That wretched horse has started 
to paw the ground. 

The boar, hearing the noise, 
stops, turns, and trots back 
into cover. 

What rotten luck! Another 
fifty yards and we could have 
ridden him. Steady, now, the 
other heat is out of sight and 
all is quiet. Here comes some- 
thing along the bank, one— 
two—three pig. 

Closer they come at a jog- 
trot, past us now only twenty 
yards away. The first is a 
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sow, ditto the second, but the 
last is surely a boar. 

“ Ride! ”’—and we are off 
at last. 

Straight at the ditch charges 
the pig, a lean old grey customer, 
not very big, but his tusheg 
glint as he scrambles up the 
far bank. 

Over we go, ten lengths 
behind him—no mistake this 
time. The boar, hearing the 
thud of the galloping horses, 
swerves to the river—splashes 
through the shallows and away 
down the opposite bank, head- 
ing straight for Bansi. 

No quicksands here, s0 
“Follow me, Ginger!” shouts 
the Old ’Un. ‘“ You, George, 
stay on this side.” 

On we go, now gaining fast ; 
the boar hugs the bank, giving 
the Old ’Un no room to come 
up on his near side and challenge. 
A quick jink and he is into the 
stream. 

The Old ’Un has overshot 
him, but Ginger swings his 
horse into the river-bed and 
takes up the running. 

“Look out!’ shouts Old 
’7Un.  Quicksands ahead.” 

The boar knows this too, 
for he checks, and flings him- 
self up the bank. George, 
however, makes no mistake 
as the boar turns into him, 
and spears hard. Down the 
bank rolls the boar, to be 
dispatched by the other two. 

We go back at a hard canter, 
reaching our hiding-place about 
the same time as the squire’s 
heat. The Old ’Un changes 
horses and sends his syce round 
to tell the beaters to start, as 
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the smoke is drifting away. 
We have some minutes to 
spare, 80 we dismount and look 
round our horses, mounting 
again a8 soon as the shouts of 
the beaters warn us that the 
second stage has begun. 

There is @ long wait while 
the beaters move slowly forward 
through the wood; a flanker, 
carrying @ white flag on the 
far bank of the river, shows 
that they are making progress. 

Suddenly we see the flag 
waving violently—a pig darts 
across the river heading for 
the open country. Off we 
go, fording the river in pursuit ; 
the pig has a long start, but 
we are sure to catch him. 
Ginger is in the lead. Rapidly 
we gain. 

“ Steady !’? shouts Old ’Un. 
“JT think it’s a sow.” Sure 
enough it is, and we pull up 
and canter back. 

There is no sign of the 
other heat, they must be away 
again on @ pig—now we have 
got to watch the whole front. 

The beaters are beginning 
to show themselves on the 
edge of Gogra wood. Suddenly 
we see one of them far away 
on the left of the line race 
out of the wood waving his 
puggriin the air. Other beaters 
run out shouting and point 
over to the left. We gallop 
across and see what it is, and 
as we reach the left of the line 
up runs a beater. 

“ Bahut burra_ soor,’’ he 
shouts, pointing away towards 
the park. 

“Spread out,’’ calls the Old 
’Un, and we open out, galloping 
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over the hard-baked ground, 
looking ahead of us. There 
is no sign of him yet; he has 
a very long start. We see 
the squire’s heat circling round 
a beaten pig away towards 
Bansi wood. 

There is still no sign of the 
big boar, and we are now at 
the standing corn. 

“‘ He may be lying in this,’ 
thinks the Old ’Un, and calls 
the heat in. We ease our 
horses and spread out through 
the corn, but see no sign of him. 
‘* Back again,” says Old ’Un. 

This time Ginger almost rides 
on top of him as he squats 
flat in the corn. Up he gets, 
the horse gives a startled plunge, 
and the boar is away—a real 
monster. He goes full belt 
for the ditch with the heat 
behind him. He is too fat 
to jump it, but swims across, 
and the leading horse swerves 
to avoid jumping on top of 
him as the boar turns sharp 
down the other bank. These 
are the same tactics as before, 
but this time Old ’Un rides 
the near bank, while George 
and Ginger hustle the boar 
along the Bansi bank. We 
have to go all out, for he 
is fresh and our horses have 
had a long gallop already. 

With one terrific spurt the 
boar hurls himself into a stretch 
of reeds on the bank of the 
ditch. One mistake on our part 
and he will be into Bansi, now 
only some two hundred yards 
away. 

The Old ’Un makes a quick 
decision. ‘ Gallop on, George,” 
he shouts. “Up to the far 
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end of the reeds and guard 
it there. I’m coming over,” 
and he puts his horse at the 
ditch and clears it. 

The boar is taking a breather 
in the reeds. 

As Old ’Un canters up, out 
comes the boar, charging on 
his near side. The horse, old 
hand at the game, gives a 
buck and the wicked tushes 
miss him by inches. Into the 
reeds again goes the boar, and 
the waving rushes show that 
he is moving on. 

But he charges out again, 
this time behind Ginger, who 
claps spurs to his horse as 
the boar thunders on his heels. 
Round swings the boar, setting 
his snout for Bansi. 

“On, on,” shouts the Old 
’Un, scurrying in pursuit. Fifty 
yards: to go, the boar two 
lengths ahead. But the horse 
is a@ blood ’un and hardly 
needs the Old ’Un’s heels to 
urge him for one great spurt 
that carries him past the boar. 
The spear comes down right 
between his shoulders. 

The Old ’Un pulls up on 
the edge of Bansi and has 
just time to swing round to 
meet the boar, who makes one 
gallant charge. They meet, 
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and the shock breaks the spear, 
its head in the boar as he 
staggers into cover. 

“Dismount quick!” shouts 
Old ’Un. ‘Never mind the 
horses.” 

Into cover they plunge on 
foot—to find the boar lying 
dead in the bushes. 

A few minutes later the 
squire rides up with his heat. 

“We've got two pig,” he 
says as he dismounts gingerly, 
“ and I’ve had my boot slashed. 


Bill’s horse has a sprain. By 
Jove! it’s hot. Good show 
that of yours; and what a 
grand pig!” 


Till now we had 
realised that it was hot. 

“A good finish to a real 
good day,’’ replies the Old 
"Un, “and I think that we’ve 
all— including the pig — had 
enough.” 

Great was the rejoicing among 
the beaters when the four boar 
were laid out and measured. 
The Old ’Un’s request for the 
head of the big boar for a mess 
trophy was readily granted, 
and we left the ditch and this 
pleasant park to let boar, sow, 
and squeaker roam and rootle 
at will and in peace for another 
year. 


hardly 
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DUBIOUS TESTS. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


WHEN Captain Galloway of 
the coasting passenger steam- 
ship Lunan left his port on 
the East Coast of Scotland 
for London on the most eventful 
trip of his career he was heavy 
of heart, though the curious 
air of philosophic detachment 
which was one of his main 
characteristics almost wholly 
concealed his mood. It would 
be his duty during the trip 
to do his utmost on behalf 
of his owners to get their 
vessel sold—and he did not 
want her to be sold. He had 
commanded her for a dozen 
years—since she left the stocks 
—and had become very fond 
of her. Many seamen have 
lavished love on vessels that 
were not so worthy of it as 
the Lunan, a lovely lean craft 
of the true greyhound type. 
She was the fastest vessel 
on the coast and the best 
mannered; she was comfort- 
able to live in and sweet to 
handle; she was docile and 
swiftly responsive to engines 
and rudder. 

Mr Craig, her chief officer, 
had only been five years in 
her, but he also was sad at 
heart, though for a different 
reason. Of the chief officers 
in the company he was first 
on turn for a command, and 
he would get it, too, as soon 


as there was a vacancy, for 
he was @ cool and efficient 
officer ; but if the Luwnan were 
sold he would be back to 
second on turn, for the junior 
captain would have to step 
down. And promotion in the 
company was painfully slow; 
that was the only fault Mr 
Craig could find with it. 

The ZIwnan had been dry- 
docked, surveyed, thoroughly 
examined, and found entirely 
suitable for running an express 
service in the Eastern Medi- 
terranean. Her final tests— 
for speed and manceuvring— 
had to be conducted on her 
present trip. She had to average 
174 knots over a period of 
four hours at sea, and be 
proved later in the narrower 
waters of the Thames. Captain 
Galloway had, alas! no doubts 
about the results of those tests. 
His beloved Lunan was as 
good as sold, and the holi- 
day he had promised himself 
would, he feared, prove but 
poor compensation. 

Tall, grey-haired, clean shaven 
and saturnine, he had nerves 
of steel that even the wintry 
weather of the North Sea, 
and the vicissitudes it brought, 
could not shake. Indeed, it 
always appeared to his officers 
and men—with whom he was 
very popular—that the more 
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difficulties he encountered the 
happier he was. ‘There are 
British seamen, even today, 
who hold the same views regard- 
ing foreigners as their ancestors 
did at the time of the Napoleonic 
Wars; and Captain Galloway 
was one of them. He was 
prepared to respect seamen of 
the Dutch, German, and Scan- 
dinavian races; all others he 
held in supreme contempt, and 
nothing was so calculated to 
rouse his antipathy as the idea 
that his LIwnan was going to 
pass into the hands of people 
who could not treat her with 
seamanlike care. He would 
not have been annoyed to 
see her under the Stars and 
Stripes of America; he would 
have viewed with equanimity 
her employment in some dis- 
reputable business like rum- 
running, where her speed would 
be invaluable; but this... 
Just before sailing time— 
six o’clock on Saturday evening 
—two representatives of the 
prospective purchasers came on 
board. One was the captain 
who was to have charge of 
the Lunan under her new flag, 
the other was his chief engineer 
—and the tests had to be 
carried out to their satisfaction. 
The evening before those two 
and Captain Galloway had 
dined with the manager of 
his company, and for the captain 
the evening had been thoroughly 
unhappy. He detested a lack 
of modesty in man or woman, 
and by no stretch of imagina- 
tion could Captain Arcari have 
been described as modest. He 
boasted about his career at 
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sea, his personal bravery, and 
his rapid promotion ; he boasted 
about the magnificent vessels 
he had commanded ; he boasted 
about his truly wonderful 
country, her great achievements 
in the past, and the still greater 
things she intended to achieve 
in the future. The dining-room 
of the hotel, and subsequently 
the lounge, rang with his boasts. 
The staid old Scottish manager 
writhed miserably and Captain 
Galloway’s gorge rose to a 
dangerous height. It is well 
known that smells can recall 
bygone scenes and _half-for- 
gotten people, but on this 
occasion the process was re- 
versed. These foreigners, with 
their sleek well-oiled heads, 
recalled to his subconscious 
mind the smell of garlic; and 
he was intensely relieved when 
the manager rose, indicating 
that the evening’s entertaining 
was over. Even as Captain 
Galloway walked home breath- 
ing the pure air of Scotland, 
garlic ran in his mind. He 
was certain that within a couple 
of months his Lwnan would 
stink of it from end to end. 
Faugh ! 

At dinner on board the Lwnan, 
an hour after she sailed, his 
gorge rose again; Captain 
Arcari was behaving before the 
assembled passengers as if he 
already owned her. Captain 
Galloway thankfully escaped to 
his cabin while the two repre- 
sentatives went to the smoking- 
room and settled down close 
to the bar. 

About half-past nine a 
prolonged blast on the steam 
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whistle broke in on _ their 
pabbling. The Lunan had run 
into fog. The suddenness of 
the raucous blast brought pas- 
sengers to their feet; several 
of them left their drinks and 
went to the door to investigate. 
Here was a chance for Captain 
Arcari to display that calmness 
in an emergency which, in 
spite of his boasting, one does 
not always associate with sea- 
men from his particular part 
of the Mediterranean. He went 
out on deck, made his way 
through the misty vapour to 
the taffrail, and pompously 
studied the dial of the patent 
log. What he gleaned from 
it cannot even be surmised, 
for he could have had no idea 
when the log was streamed ; 
but, apparently satisfied, he 
returned to the smoking-room. 
Before sitting down with his 
companion he made a dramatic 
gesture that embraced all the 
occupants of the room; 4 
gesture that urged them, as 
plainly as words would have 
done, to be calm. The steam 
whistle continued to blare out 
its warning blasts every two 
minutes, but the representatives 
—busy with a large flagon of 
the wine of their country— 
took no further notice. 

On the bridge Oaptain Gallo- 
way and the second officer 
were not unduly perturbed, 
in spite of the almost complete 
lack of visibility. They were 
used to this sort of thing, 
though that did not mean 


they were anything but alert. 
Their ears were strained with 
listening, since eyes were of 
little use. Captain Galloway 
was fond of saying that the 
Iunan could find her way to 
London blindfolded, and cer- 
tainly under his imperturbable 
guidance she had frequently 
done so. His knowledge of 
the tides and tidal currents 
of the North Sea was profound. 
The courses and distances be- 
tween headlands, lightships, 
shoals, and buoys were as the 
alphabet to him. The errors 
on his compasses rarely varied 
a degree. Subconsciously he 
could judge his vessel’s speed 
by the beat of the rhythmical, 
smooth-running engines. They 
were then working at but little 
short of their ordinary power, 
though the telegraph handle 
pointed comfortably to half- 
speed. At midnight Mr Craig 
went on the bridge to relieve 
the second officer, who promptly 
vanished into the fog like a 
ghost through a wall. 

‘* Are those two foreign wonks 
still in the smoking-room ? ” 
the captain asked. 

‘““No, sir; the barman has 
just managed to push them 
off to their bunks. If they 
carry on with the vino tomorrow 
they won’t know whether she’s 
doing seventeen knots or seven.” 

‘“ That’s no good, Mr Craig, 
unfortunately,” the captain said 
gloomily. ‘ Bluffing them that 
she’ll do an extra couple of 
knots won’t help ws any.” 


262 
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At daybreak on Sunday morn- 
ing Captain Galloway was still 
on the bridge. He had seen 
nothing since the previous even- 
ing. By instinct and by picking 
up sound signals—faint far- 
away moans or booming 
whistles—he had passed head- 
lands and islands, and avoided 
the heavy traffic making for 
the Tyne. He said the Lunan 
was now off Hartlepool, and 
no member of his crew doubted 
him. Though unshaven he 
looked as fresh as the morning 
dew; a good deal fresher, indeed, 
than Captain Arcari and his 
engineer. When they made 
their first shivering appearance 
on the wet deck they also 
were unshaven, and apparently 
unwashed. They went on the 
bridge, and Captain Galloway 
again imagined the smell of 
garlic. He longed to kick 
them down the ladder, for, to 
his mind, they were polluting 
the clean fog. Of one thing 
he was glad: their flow of 
conversation had dried up. Still 
—blast all Dagoes ! 

The fog lifted until the cap- 
tain decided he could see at 
least a mile, and at half-past 
nine, the Lunan having passed 
Whitby, he told Captain Arcari 
that he was now prepared to 
carry out the four hours’ full- 
speed test. The gallant repre- 
sentative was far from keen 
and wanted to delay the test 
till the fog still further cleared ; 
but Captain Galloway pointed 
out that, having hauled outside 
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the traffic lines, he had a 
clear run past Flamborough 
Head as far as Cromer, and 
that if the trial was not run 
at once it might not be possible 
to run it at all. That, of 
course, would mean another 
sea trip for the representatives, 
They shuddered, and Captain 
Arcari—after closing his eyes 
and working his lips, presumably 
in silent prayer—intimated that 
the good work could proceed 
forthwith. A good head of 
steam had been raised, the 
forced draught was put on, and 
the Lunan leapt into her stride 
like a startled stag. Three 
patent logs were streamed and 
set to zero; and at ten o’clock, 
almost before the representa- 
tives had tumbled to the fact 
that there was a trial on, the 
hands on the dials were ticking 
over. Pulling themselves to- 
gether the now silent men 
took up their stations by the 
taffrail. 

For an hour all went well, 
and at the end of it the Lunan 
had run eighteen knots. The 
fog closed down again, and 
even Captain Galloway could 
not pretend that the visibility 
was more than a quarter of 
a mile. Still the steamer flew 
on, putting an almost intolerable 
strain on most of those who 
knew the danger. The wind 
she created in her headlong 
flight blew raw and damp. 
Drops of moisture dripped 
steadily from the rigging, the 
rails, and the derricks. The 
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yessel rolled lightly and easily 
to a westerly swell. Smooth 
ridges, with blankets of whitish 
fog lying in the _ hollows 
between, ran up on her star- 
board beam: they were grey 
when they took definite form 
out of the steamy gloom a 
hundred yards away, but 
changed to green before they 
mingled with the foaming mill- 
race that rushed by the gleam- 
ing black hull plates. As if 
afraid to disturb the eerie 
silence of the fog men whispered 
or spoke in low subdued 
tones. 

Most of the first-class pas- 
sengers were clustered on the 
after- deck. They were de- 
cidedly uneasy ; for it did not 
require much in the way of 
nautical instinct to make them 
realise that they were passive 
and unwilling participators in 
a risky proceeding. They had 
something like hatred in their 
hearts for the two representa- 
tives who stood by the dials 
and were looked upon as being 
the real instigators of this mad 
rushing. They, in turn, had 
only themselves to blame, for 
they had advertised their mis- 
sion all over the saloon and 
the smoking-room. With every 
minute that passed the fog 
seemed to become more im- 
penetrable. The two seamen 
on the look-out at the stem- 
head looked like unsubstantial 
shadows. In the port wing 
of the bridge, apparently un- 
concerned but with ears cocked 
and straining, Captain Galloway 
smoked his pipe. Mr Craig, 
far from happy, stood by the 
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steam - whistle lanyard. At 
intervals he blew a prolonged 
blast, then listened intently ; 
first for an echo, then for the 
sound-signal of another vessel. 
The reluctant Arcari was now 
on the bridge, and he was 
even more unhappy. His nerves 
had steadily gone to pieces, 
and when the stillness of the 
fog was rudely shattered by 
the loud clanging of a shovel 
on the stokehold plates—the 
signal made by a fireman to 
his trimmer for more coal— 
he leapt four feet into the air. 
Almost demoralised he staggered 
across the bridge, gesticulating 
wildly. 

“Captain, we have seen 
plenty ; we accept the speed ; 
please you go more slowly,” 
he cried. 

But Captain Galloway was 
out for a fair trial, and he 
demurred. 

‘* Four hours was the stipula- 
tion, and four hours it ought 
to be,’”’ he declared. 

‘No, no, captain, please ; 
we accept. Suppose we hit 
something, going at this speed, 
we all go to the bottom. Please, 
captain.” 

““My dear sir, we won’t hit 
anything ; we'll hear it before 
we hit it. Even if anything 
cropped up ahead the engines 
are so powerful that by putting 
them full speed astern I can 
bring her up almost in her 
own length.”’ 

With a shrug of his shoulders 
Captain Arcari turned on his 
heels, went down the bridge 
ladder and hurried aft. Pre- 
sumably he had gone to fetch 
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his sadly shaken colleague so 
that he could add his entreaties. 
Captain Galloway jerked his 
head in the direction of the 
foreigner’s departing back and 
grinned sardonically. The fog 
was now so dense that the 
seagulls swooping round the 
mast- heads were but dis- 
embodied wailing cries. Out 
of it there came confused shout- 
ing, from almost under the 
bows. The eerie silence of 
the fog was shattered. 

“* Sails right ahead !’’ a look- 
out man yelled. 

“Full speed astern!” said 
the captain. 

Mr Craig seized the engine- 
room telegraph handle, rang 
it over, then banged it down 
to full speed astern. There 
followed a jangling of bells 
and a strident clang as the 
signal was answered from below. 
A dark shadowy mass, magnified 
by the fog particles, loomed 
high in front of the bows; the 
look-out men came running 
aft. 

“ Ring her up,” the captain 
said calmly. 

Mr Craig, who was standing 
by the telegraph, worked the 
handle backward and forward 
swiftly, then jerked it down 
to full speed astern again. It 
was a signal to the engineer 
below to open the engines 
full out, and he promptly obeyed 
it. From the bridge they could 
hear the frenzied beat of the 
engines; the rails and venti- 
lators, the funnel guys, even 
the funnel itself, were vibrating. 
If there was a set of engines 
afloat that could take the way 
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off a vessel quickly it was the 
Innan’s—but at that moment 
she was still tearing through 
the water at a speed of thirteen 
knots. A brig’s hull, the lower 
part of the shadowy mass, 
became clearly defined. She 
was a wooden vessel of about 
two hundred tons and had 
evidently loaded chalk a short 
time before ; for the hull plank- 
ing in the way of the hatches 
and the lower parts of the masts 
were stained a dirty white. Her 
yards were laid dead square; 
her sails were trimmed for 
running before the wind—but 
there was no wind. The sodden 
canvas flapped dismally against 
the masts as the hull pitched 
to the swell, showing glimpses 
of her copper sheathing at 
bow and stern. She lay helpless 
right across the Lunan’s path, 
and by the time Captain Gallo- 
way realised she had no way 
on her it was too late to avoid 
her by helm action. Till then 
he did not even know how 
she was heading. 

Now, less than thirty yards 
of grey sea separated the vessels, 
and the intervening stretch was 
swiftly diminishing. Collision 
seemed to be inevitable, though 
the steamer’s speed was cer- 
tainly being checked. The cap- 
tain looked round the bridge 
and found the two representa- 
tives there. Oaptain Arcari, 
with face the same colour as 
the brig’s chalk-stained sides, 
was gripping the shaking rail 
like a vice, lying back on his 
heels and pulling hard as if 
trying to stop a runaway horse. 
Evidently his engineer could 
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not bear the sight of the brig ; 
for he had turned his back on 
her and was staring at the 
funnel. The foredeck was 
cleared ; warned by the sailors 
the third-class passengers had 
stampeded aft in a body. The 
preathless seconds brought the 
brig closer and closer; the sus- 
pense was almost unbearable ; 
it was a titanic struggle be- 
tween the thrust of the engines 
astern and the forward rush of 
the hull—and the hull just 
won. 

Thud ! the Lwnan had struck 
home! A woman shrieked. 
The brig, hit on the chain- 
plates of the port main rigging, 
recoiled from the shock of 
impact and heeled over to 
an angle of forty-five degrees. 
For a few seconds she lay 
like that, then jerked herself 
upright again. There were no 
falling spars; no splintering 
of woodwork, nor rending of 
canvas. Captain Galloway had 
stopped the engines; the 
Iunan, the headway off her 
at last, lay with her sharp 
stem gently nuzzling the brig’s 
side. Mr Craig dashed forward 
to inspect the damage. Some 
paint had been scraped off the 
bows of his own ship, and all 
he could see wrong with the 
brig was a dented chain-plate, 
three cracked lower dead-eyes, 
and two severed rigging lan- 
yards. He could look down 
on the brig’s deck. Aft by 
the wheel, standing on the 
chalk-white deck planking, were 
five men—one of whom he 
took to be the captain. Abaft 
that, a boat was suspended 
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over the stern from davits. 
The captain’s wife and small 
boy—the lady clutching a large 
portmanteau — had already 
taken to it. 

“What brig is that?’ Cap- 
tain Galloway shouted from 
the bridge. 

“Susan of Sunderland— 
Fowey for Dundee.” 

‘““ Why weren’t you keeping 
your fog-horn going ? ”’ 

“IT was keeping it going— 
three short blasts for a vessel 
running free,’’ the brig’s captain 
answered indignantly. 

He held up the fog-horn— 
an apparatus resembling a 
very large pair of bellows, with 
@ mouthpiece of polished brass 
shaped like a trumpet. 

‘‘ That fog-horn’s been bust 
for two days,’”’ the small boy 
shrieked from the boat. 

The brig’s captain glared at 
his offspring and his mother 
clapped a large fat hand across 
his mouth. 

“ H’m! I thought so,’’ Cap- 


tain Galloway growled. ‘“ Are 
you all right?” 
“IT think so,” the brig’s 


captain answered sullenly. 

“ T’ll stand-by till you sound 
your well.” 

‘‘No need,’? came from the 
brig. ‘‘ She’s stood a damned 
sight more than that in her 
time.” 

‘“‘ Half speed astern ! ’”’ 

The Lunan backed away and 
the brig was soon swallowed 
by the fog. Captain Galloway 
mancuvred till he was clear 
of her, then set his steamer 
back on her course. 

He jerked the _ telegraph 
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handle down to full speed. 
The representatives shuddered ; 
the fog was as thick as ever. 

“Now we'll get on with 
the trial,’ the captain said. 
“You'll have to be content 
with one log, though. The 
other three were lost; the 
propeller chewed up the lines 
when it was reversed.”’ 

“There is no need to con- 
tinue,’”’? Captain Arcari said 
earnestly. ‘‘ With my colleague 
I am perfectly certain she can 
do the speed.” 

‘Four hours was the stipula- 
tion, and four hours it ought 
to be,’’ Captain Galloway again 
insisted doggedly. 

“No, no, captain. 
we accept the speed.” 

“ All right,’’ Captain Gallo- 
way said reluctantly. ‘“ You 
can watch her being manceuvred 
when we swing her in the 
London river tomorrow. She’s 


Please, 


handy enough, though; the 
handiest vessel on the coast.” 

“We are delighted with ’er,” 
Captain Arcari cried. “ Just 
as you said, with the engines 
going astern you brought ’er 
to a stop within the length 
of ’erself.”’ 

Captain Galloway sighed. 
Far from damping the repre- 
sentatives’ enthusiasm for his 
steamer the slight collision 
seemed to have fanned it. 

“And now, captain; please 
you will proceed more slowly 
through this awful fog,’’ Captain 
Arcari pleaded. 

“Why?” 

“My beautiful ship! she 
must not be damaged!” the 
foreign captain exclaimed 
ecstatically. ‘ Ah!’ he went 
on with a burst of candour, 
‘¢ she will be so greatly admired 
in those Mediterranean ports.” 

Captain Galloway squirmed. 


it. 


The fog was an obstinate 
one.“ It did not clear away 
till the Lunan was approaching 
the Sunk Light Vessel off Har- 
wich. That, with the exception 
of the wholly unwanted brig 
Susan, was the first extraneous 
object Captain Galloway had 
seen for a night, a whole 
day, and half another night. 
With lost time to make up, 
ignoring fatigue, he called for 
more steam and stood boldly 
up the King’s Channel into 
the Thames Estuary. He was 
licensed to pilot his steamer 
as far as Gravesend, but was 


weary and very footsore by 
the time she was drawing up 
to the Mouse. He had hardly 
been off his feet since the fog 
first closed down. But he 
had now only a little over 
thirty miles to go before he 
would get relief; at Gravesend 
she would be taken over by 
one of those acknowledged 
masters of the art of handling 
vessels, the London River Pilots. 
The channel buoys slipped past 
and in a little over an hour 
and a half the Lunan was 
steaming up the Gravesend 
Reach. Seldom had he been 
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so glad to see the steam launch 
that brought off his pilot. He 
lost no time in handing over. 
He entered his cabin, just 
below the bridge, and closed 
the door behind him. With 
a great sense of relief he 
removed his boots, took off 
his jacket, lay down on his 
settee and went to sleep. 

The change over was un- 
fortunate for Captain Arcari. 
Cigar in mouth, determined 
to reveal his distinguished 
presence to the pilot, he strolled 
on to the bridge shortly after 
the engines were rung to full 
speed again, and was promptly 
and rudely ordered off it. His 
dismissal was in accordance 
with the rules of the Port of 
London Authority ; but as the 
pilot was, at the moment, 
engaged in avoiding two sprit- 
sail barges, tacking in opposite 
directions and being navigated 
by skippers apparently intent 
on committing suicide, he had 
neither the time nor the in- 
clination for a courteous ex- 
planation. Captain Arcari 
expostulated vehemently. 

“ Tt’s an argument you want,” 


said the pilot, who was evidently 
a linguist. ‘“ Beat it! imshi! 
vamoose ! ”” 


Throughout the voyage Cap- 
tain Galloway had treated the 
purchasers’ representatives with 
courtesy and consideration. He 
deemed it his duty to do so. 
Although he did not want the 
Iunan to be sold, his owners 
did, and he was a loyal servant. 
But when Captain Arcari opened 
the door of his cabin and 
demanded authority to go on 
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the bridge he completely forgot 
himself. 

“Get to hell out of this!” 
he growled fiercely. 

Much may be forgiven a 
man suddenly roused from deep 
slumber, but the sadly ruffled 
representative could not for- 
give. 

Skilfully dodging dumb barges, 
sailing barges, schooners, and 
other small craft making up- 
river on the young flood-tide 
the pilot took the Lwnan on 
round the bends, and she had 
passed New Limehouse Pier 
and was entering the Lower 
Pool when the captain returned 
to the bridge. 

“* Pilot,”’ he said, “ there are 
two foreign gentlemen on board 
and I want them to see what 
the ship can really do when 
she’s well handled. Show them 
some fancy work when you're 
rounding her to.” 

“Captain, I can make this 
ship eat out of my hand,’ the 
pilot answered confidently. “I'll 
show ’em something all right.’ 

He did—all right. He put 
up the most spectacular per- 
formance ever seen on the 
Thames. He slowed down off 
the Tunnel Pier, sheered over 
to the right bank and pro- 
ceeded to round-to. The usual 
practice was to lay the vessel 
athwart the river, drop the 
anchor on the bottom to bring 
her head on to the flood-tide ; 
then, with the anchor dragging 
through the mud to keep her 
head to the current, to dredge 
stern first up the middle of 
the channel. When right 
abreast of the company’s wharf 
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he would sheer her alongside. 
On this occasion the pilot, 
for greater effect, decided to 
do without the anchor until 
he had the Lwnan heading 
down-stream. 

When a single screw steamer 
is being turned round in re- 
stricted waters so that there 
is no room to bring her round 
with the engines going ahead 
all the time, her head is first 
of all swung to starboard with 
the helm hard over and the 
engines moving ahead; when 
they are put astern the action 
of the reversed propeller usually 
throws her head still farther 
to starboard, continuing the 
turning movement. The pilot 
was not content with this 
simple mancuvre. He ordered 
the helm hard over and the 
engines half-speed ahead, ac- 
cording to the book, and the 
LIunan came almost athwart 
the river; but knowing her 
power of coming astern he 
let her run on till her bows 
were in the slack water at the 
entrance to the London Dock. 
She now had the flood-tide 
on her starboard quarter help- 
ing her to swing more quickly. 
It was a beautiful manceuvre. 
At the correct moment he 
ordered the engines full speed 
astern—but nothing happened. 
No beat of the engines an- 
swered the signal by the tele- 
graph. Instead, after about 
half a minute, the telegraph 
was rung from the engine- 
room and the pointer on the 
dial on the bridge moved round 
to ‘stop.’ The engines were 
out of action. Afterwards it 


was discovered that the revers- 
ing steam valve had seized. 
“Let go the starboard 
anchor! ’’ the pilot roared. 
With amazing celerity Mr 
Craig, who was standing by 
forward, opened the windlass 
and the anchor splashed into 
the water. The chain cable 
rattled up through the spurling 
pipe from the chain locker, 
leapt over the windlass barrel 
in a cloud of dust and roared 
out through the hawse-pipe. 
But the Lunan had too much 
headway on her to be brought 
up in that way. The anchor 
and cable could not stop her; 
as soon as the windlass was 
screwed up the cable parted 
at the forty-five fathom shackle. 
The Lunan went straight into 
the lock where half a dozen 
barges lay waiting for the water 
to rise sufficiently for the dock- 
gates to be opened. The barges 
did not stop her either ; pushing 
them aside unceremoniously, 
while the protesting shouts of 
the bargees rent the air, she 
drove on. A dumb barge lay 
right across her bows. Reposing 
in its stern-sheets was a brawny 
gentleman with a black bowler 
hat on his head and a red 
muffler round his neck. The 
Iunan hit his barge with a 
menacing thud that sent him 
staggering to his feet. 
““*Ere, who the ’ell are ye 
shovin’ ? ’’ heroared indignantly. 
Cool and collected as ever, 
in spite of the truly appalling 
situation which he had appreci- 
ated correctly, Mr Craig looked 
down at the bargee from his 
perch in the bows. 
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“You'd better hop it, or 
we'll shove you through the 
dock gates,’’ he warned. 

The bargee turned, looked 
at the dock gates and formed 
a similarly correct appreciation. 
The barge the Lunan was pass- 
ing on her port side was six 
feet away from his own, but 
the bargee did not hesitate. 
With an agility born of despair, 
and much vociferousness, he 
leapt from one barge to the 
other. The steamer surged on 
and her bridge came nearly 
abreast of him; then, as one 
waterman to another, he let 
go a torrent of critical abuse 
at the pilot. That official 
was not slow to respond, and 
a rapid fire of rude reproach 
and coarse counter aspersion 
followed. The pilot was out- 
classed. 

In the meantime the barge 
had partially slewed across the 
lock and, pushed by _ the 
steamer’s stem, was rapidly 
approaching the dock gates. 
The high walls of the lock 
appeared to be simply flying 
past, for the Lwnan was carrying 
a lot of headway. Ahead were 
the dock gates—black above, 
muddy grey below high-water 
mark, green with weed below 
the grey. On the pathway over 
them two loafers stood admiring 
the oncoming steamer; they 
ran like hares at the chief 
officer’s warning shout. To 
him it seemed like a case of 
the irresistible force and the 
immovable object, and he braced 
himself for the impact. When 
it came it caused the Lunan 
to tremble all over. Something 
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had to go. The barge pressed 
heavily on one of the gates, 
and, to Mr Craig’s horror, 
knocked it out of its sockets. 
For a moment the black, smooth 
water of the dock gleamed 
eight feet above the barge in 
the lock, then it descended 
in an overwhelming cataract. 
Inside the dock vessels surged 
wildly, parted their moorings, 
broke adrift, and collided with 
each other. Two of them 
stranded. Officers cursed ; 
stevedores working on deck 
leapt on to the dock wall 
for safety: those working in 
the holds streamed up the 
ladders. From everywhere men 
were rushing toward the lock ; 
a uniformed dock official was 
bawling himself hoarse through 
@® megaphone; a _ perspiring 
policeman was trying to take 
notes with a blunt pencil. 

The bore from the dock surged 
through the lock. Like drift- 
wood borne on the breast of 
a Highland river in spate the 
Iunan and the barges were 
swept out into the Thames. 
Blaspheming bargees manned 
the sweeps of dumb barges, 
while those in the spritsail 
barges feverishly shook out 
their canvas. <As if she had 
every intention of trying to 
reach the Bermondsey Wall 
the fine-lined Lunan rushed 
across the Upper Pool, scatter- 
ing barges, launches, and rowing- 
boats like chaff. 

“Let go the other anchor, 
and hold on with the fifteen 
fathom shackle on the windlass,”’ 
the pilot shouted. 

The anchor dropped and Mr 
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Craig screwed up the windlass 
smartly. At first the anchor 
dragged through the mud, but 
gradually it brought the way- 
ward Lunan to a stop. With 
her bows held, her stern swung 
up-stream. A Dutch steamer 
coming down the Pool from 


above the Tower Bridge had 
to go full speed astern to clear 
her. On the after-deck, aided 
by a wealth of dramatic gestures, 
the foreign representatives were 
bitterly denouncing Captain 
Galloway and the pilot to a 
group of bewildered passengers. 


IV. 


Two hours elapsed before 
the Lunan, manceuvred by tugs, 
was berthed alongside the wharf. 
The news of the accident had 
spread and a crowd was 
assembled to meet her. There 
were Officials ready to take 
notes; there were newspaper 
reporters; there were wolf- 
like bargees anxious to get 
in their claims for damages. 
The gentleman with the bowler 
hat, whose sinking barge had 
been hauled up on the mud, was 
there inviting the pilot to come 
behind a shed and have his 
“* bleedin’ block ” knocked off. 

Captain Galloway’s equan- 
imity was not easily disturbed, 
nor his dignity easily ruffled ; 
but the first period of relief 
that follows the easing of a 
heavy strain is not often pro- 
ductive of balanced judgment, 
and that doubtless accounted for 
his regrettable language when 
the chief steward came to his 
cabin to inform him that Captain 
Areari and his engineer had 
removed themselves, bag and 
baggage, without even the 
courtesy of a farewell call. 

Five minutes later he had 
recovered his usual imperturba- 
bility. 


He had need of it; for his 
next visitor, though friendly, 
was desperately pessimistic. He 
was a clerk from the firm’s 
London office with the in- 
formation that a claim had 
been made on the owners 
for over £100,000 security. 
Demands were flowing in, 
mostly for damage done in 
the dock—damage to cargo, 
barges, and vessels. There were 
specially heavy claims for 
demurrage ; it was stated that 
it would be at least six days 
before any vessel could enter 
or leave the dock. 

“My God! it’s awful!” the 
white-faced clerk cried. 

“* Perfectly damnable ! ” Cap- 
tain Galloway agreed. ‘‘ Have 
a drink !” 

With the departure of the 
clerk the tide of the captain’s 
fortunes seemed to turn. The 
next visitor to the Lunan was 
@ very distinguished engineer— 
one who had been knighted 
because of his great ability— 
who had been brought down 
to inspect the defective valve. 
After a long and careful ex- 
amination he gave a decision, 
which no one in the City of 
London was in a position to 
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dispute, that the accident to 
the valve was entirely unfore- 
seen and unaccountable. 

“In fact, captain,” he said 
later, ‘‘ you can take it that, 
in the nautical wording of 
charter-parties, the accident was 
due to an ‘ Act of God.’ ” 

It may be said here that 
an ‘Act of God’ was the 
defence put forward by the 
owners of the Lunan, and it 
held. By some strange twist 
of the law they eventually 
had to pay for a new dock 
gate; but they successfully 
avoided all claims for damages 
to ships, barges, and cargo, 
and the very heavy claims for 
demurrage. 

The greatly relieved captain 
accompanied his distinguished 
visitor to the gangway and 
saw him off the ship; then 
he returned to his cabin and 
sank into a chair. For him 
the day had been a very trying 
one—and his trials were not 
yet at an end. Mr Craig 
appeared in one of the doorways, 
a broad grin on his face. 

“There’s a gentleman out here 
wants to see you, sir,’’ he said. 

“Show him in,” the captain 
sighed. 

“He’s on the wharf, sir, 
and I don’t think he wants to 
come any farther.” 

Captain Galloway rose reluct- 
antly and went on _ deck. 
Captain Arcari stood on the 
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wharf abreast of the bridge, 
and it must be admitted that 
in the course of other business 
the captain had happily for- 
gotten him. The nose of a 
taxi peered round the corner 
of a shed and beside it stood 
the foreign engineer. Captain 
Areari alone had come along 
to say farewell, or whatever 
he had to say, and seemingly 
he preferred to say it from a 
distance, and with an eye over 
his shoulder to where the taxi 
was waiting. From the safety 
of the wharf he was prepared 
to be highly indignant. 

“T have made the report 
to my company,” he shouted. 
‘* You tell me the damned lie ; 
you say you can put the 
engines astern at full speed 
and bring the ship to a halt 
within the length of herself. 
Pouf! sometimes you no can 
put the engines astern at all! 
Your ship is no good; we do 
not want ’er: we will not have 
’er; to hell with ’er.” He 
paused for breath. ‘* And good- 
bye to you,’ he hissed with 
much vindictiveness. 

‘Oh, goodbye, sir; goodbye ; 
my kind regards to _ the 
mécaniste,’’ Captain Galloway 
answered pleasantly. He bowed 
and saluted politely; when 
he turned to his chief officer 
his eyes were twinkling. ‘‘ Well, 
Mr Craig, I think that just 
about settles it,’ he said. 
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A DAY IN A ‘DOG'S LIFE.’ 


BY G. H. MILNE. 


THE faintest glimmerings of 
dawn were beginning to shine 
on the already stirring city of 
Sokoto and on the waters of 
the river—formidable barrier 
to this ancient fortress—which 
wound its uneven way in the 
broad marsh far below. They 
shone on the massive gates 
of the Sultan’s palace and on 
the tomb of Shefu dan Fodeo, 
founder of the Fula Empire, 
and they shone on the school, 
a patent imitation of the former 
architecture, and a symbol of 
another age. 

The first rays of the sun 
caught the rows of little round 
huts, which were the modernised 
barracks, on the open plain 
between the Europeans and 
the city, making their conical 
tin roofs shine like an encamp- 
ment in Aldershot; they pene- 
trated the European settlement 
that clustered in a nest of 
trees a mile or so away, and 
the grass-thatched bush-house 
and resentful eyes of the Officer 
Commanding Troops. 

‘¢ Six o’clock, sah ! ” 

“ Go away.” 

“Tea he be getting cold, 
sah.”’ 

“Damn the tea! Hey! 
What the devil are you doing 
with that net?” 

My ‘boy’ went on pulling 
the ends of the mosquito-net 
from underneath the mattress 
and folding it on top of the 


supporting poles, taking no 
notice of my protestations, 
Master was half asleep and 
could not possibly do him any 
harm; it would be different 
afterwards if I woke up 
thoroughly and found I was 
late. I took the tea and 
sipped it ungratefully, conscious 
that something else was required 
to make this ceremony complete. 
‘“‘ Where’s the Hon. George ? ” 

“‘ George,” replied the ‘ boy’ 
with distressing familiarity, “ go 
for out.”” At that moment he 
alrived with a bound on top 
of the bed. 

The Hon. George was a 
mongrel, and his name was 
given as some slight compensa- 
tion for his parentage, which, 
after all, was not his fault. He 
evidently expected me to get 
up too, and there was nothing 
further to be done in the 
matter. I struggled manfully 
out of bed. From the bathroom 
came the sound of water being 
poured, from a tin, into a 
round bath, and from outside 
the house the neighing of a 
horse. 

I dressed slowly. What is 
the use of being O.C. Troops 
in an out-station if one has 
to take the earliest parades 
oneself? I gave some orders 
about the running of the house. 

“Milk he done finish,’ said 
the ‘ boy.’ 

“There’s plenty more for 
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store.’ He brought a bundle 
of invoices and pushed them 
into my hand. 

‘“‘ Case number twenty-three,”’ 
Itold him. ‘* You’d better open 
it after I’ve gone to barracks.”’ 
It was safer to keep stores 
cased up, I found, lest one 
had to move. Anyway, if 
they were all taken out, the 
house would have looked like 
a grocer’s shop. It is extra- 
ordinary how many of them 
there were; over @ hundred 
pounds worth, not to mention 
the excess freight on the boat 
coming out. 

“Petrol he done finish,’ 
chanted the ‘ boy’ with irritat- 
ing satisfaction. That was a 
nuisance, because it meant that 
I should have to go through 
all sorts of officialdom in order 
to get more. 

“Never mind that now,” 
I said. “I’m going to ride 
down to barracks. I'll be back 
for breakfast about half-past 
nine.”’ 

Outside the house my horse 
was waiting. I looked back 
at the house with some dis- 
satisfaction. It was deplorable 
that I should be asked to live 
in @ bush-house of mud and 
grass when a new permanent 
residence had only just been 
built for the O.C. Troops. But 
it had had an accident, and 
I was condemned to this sort 
of life for a whole tour. 

I rode out of the compound, 
past a group of round mud- 
huts, where several of the 
‘boys’’ women were beating 
up guinea corn in a wooden 
bowl, and went on close by 


the house I should have 
occupied. 

It was a depressing sight. 
Its four stone walls were gutted 
and black with fire, though the 
kitchen wing, ‘ boys’’ houses, 
and stables were as new and 
unspoiled as the house itself 
had been only three months 
before. A swarm of bees had 
caused that fire. They settled 
in the roof soon after it was 
built, and my predecessor, 
having engaged the king of 
all the bees from the native 
city to get rid of them, left 
him to it and went off to his 
morning’s work. He came back 
to find his house burned down 
and the bees happily installed 
in the kitchen. They buzzed 
familiarly at me as I trotted by. 

I rode on past the former 
fort, which like all neglected 
mud-works had collapsed into 
an untidy mound, and as I 
reached the little European 
cemetery I slowed up. It was 
so different from a cemetery 
at home. Here every grave 
could tell a story—a story 
of a part played in British 
government since 1904. 

There is one headstone 
which goes back more than 
a hundred years. It carries 
the name of Commander 
Clapperton, R.N., and the date 
1827. Twicedid this remarkable 
man set out from England with 
the object of opening up trade 
in Northern Nigeria and dis- 
covering something more of 
the course of the Niger. Both 
times, almost the sole survivor 
of his party, he reached Sokoto, 
a capital to which even now, 
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with a railway within a hundred 
and fifty miles, the journey 
is formidable. The story goes 
that on the second visit he put 
on full naval uniform in order 
to impress the Sultan. He died 
of dysentery, and, in actual 
fact was buried, in a village 
near-by. 


It was good, this hack to 
barracks in the early morning ; 
a broad sandy track gave just 
the gallop I required, it brought 
me into the men’s lines by a 
back way, and gave me the 
chance to ride round them and 
see that they were clean. 

The first excitement was the 
well. I always stopped and 
looked to see whether it had 
fallen in. It reached water 
at a hundred and fifty feet, 
and the water smelt like the 
thermal swimming-bath at Aix- 
les-Bains, until it stood in 
open buckets and the gas was 
drawn out by the sun. 

I rode on through the rows 
of huts, leaving my hoof-marks 
in the well-swept sand. Every 
soldier had a hut of his own, 
the size of a bell tent, and 
outside the huts their women, 
naked to the waist, crouched 
over the cooking of the morning 
meal. Here and there a man, 
clad only in a coloured length 
of cloth, stood to attention, 
looking grey and dispirited as 
only a native on the sick list 
can. 

A small boy, not more than 
two years old, saluted smartly, 
stark naked, with his rice- 
filled belly shining tightly in 
the morning sun. I had made 
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him a _ lance-corporal the 
day before and a stripe wag 
fixed with string around his 
bare black arm. I made a 
mental note to make him a 
sergeant and to get him a 
uniform, and, for months after- 
wards, I used to find him on 
guard with his father, sometimes 
without his trousers, but re- 
splendent in khaki smock and 
fez and with a wooden rifle 
grasped securely in his hand. 

I was suddenly accosted by 
a frightful smell of tar. We 
spent a fortune every year 
repairing the mud Office Build- 
ings and the Guard Koon, 
which after every rainy season 
were liable to crack and fall 
down. I had tried an experi- 
ment on them and I wished 
I had not. At first they had 
looked all smooth and shiny, 
but now they were grey with 
dust and streaked by the ravages 
of white ants. 

The first parade, when the 
whole company fell in on the 
Square, had broken up into 
little groups of men, earnestly 
gazing at little bits of Lewis- 
guns spread out, like jig-saw 
puzzles, on the ground. ‘“ Lefts- 
feeds - arms - spalls - spling,” 
they chanted in dreadful 
monotony, a3 a native N.C.O. 
held up some piece of mechanism 
and put it down like a conjurer 
who had performed a trick. 
From the range came the sound 
of frequent volleys, which meant 
that a platoon was practising 
for the African Cup, for which 
they competed with the Somali- 
land Camel Corps and K.A.R. 

The Native Sergeant-Major 
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came towards me, grinning with 
the mirthless grin of filed front 
teeth. ‘‘ All dem rifle store 
he leak.’”? They would! It 
was the beginning of the rains. 
In some peculiar way they would 
become acclimatised, like every- 
thing else; if not, it meant 
expenditure out of an over- 
expended vote, and an explana- 
tion why I had not thought 
of it before. 

“Ina Baturen Sergeant- 
Major ?’”?4—I always spoke to 
him in Hausa, whereas he was 
equally determined to speak 
to me in English. It was 
a point of honour with each 
of us to show that he knew 
the other’s language best. 

“He go for office. Other 
two officers and Colour-Sergy, 
live for range.” 

I did not mean to go inside 
the office then. There would 
be time enough for that when 
the sun got too hot for me to 
stay outside. I would ride 
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on down to the range and 
wait until we could all hack 
back together. There was a 
point-to-point course to look 
at, an idea we had had at the 
back of our minds for the time 
when the ground would be 
softened by the rains, and the 
Hon. George, who was, after 
all, the most important person 
in Sokoto, needed exercise. He 
was getting it at that moment. 
From a squad of men doing 
physical training there came 
the sound of girlish squeals. 
I took my helmet from a 
panting groom, and, telling him 
to go home again and wait 
for me, I rode, amidst the 
cries of ‘’Tenshun,’ to the 
glaring range, rather sorry that 
I had not seen Corporal Bello 
Kano blowing his whistle, an 
exercise in which his thick 
lips covered up the pea. And 
so on, back to breakfast 
and the start of just another 
day. 


I. 


“You want horse again after 
bleakfast ? ”’ asked the ‘ boy.’ 

** No, I'll use the car.” 

“T bling him ? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

Why he volunteered this 
service I could never imagine. 
It meant that the whole com- 
pound had to turn out and 
push. Still, one was glad to 
accept any offer in Nigeria 
if it saved one the slightest 
trouble. I ate my breakfast 


in accustomed state, taking 
a copy of the morning paper 
in its strict rotation from a 
pile in which the most recent 
was more than three weeks 
old. 

I called for my helpmates 
on the way down and found 
one of them gardening, train- 
ing a Bougainvillea over his 
haystack of a house; the other 
holding a court of inquiry into 
the loss of kerosene. 





1 “ Where is the white Sergeant-Major ? ” 
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*¢ You know what these devils 
do?” he raged. ‘ They take 
my kerosene and sell it at 
one and six a whisky bottle 
in the native market, and now 
I’ve found this ape using it 
as currency to pay for the hire 
of a bicycle—I fine you a 
thousand pounds. See?” <A 
frightened face shot quickly 
through a hanging curtain, 
followed by a well-aimed boot, 
and off we started for the 
‘ office,’ each with a jug of 
water in an earthen cooler 
and the beginning of a thirst 
that cried aloud to be assuaged. 

‘ Office’ was part and parcel 
of the day’s routine. I sat 
below a punkah pulled by a 
bearded old pensioner, the 
others sweltered in the heat. 
Why I should be the only one 
to have a punkah I never 
inquired. It was customary, 
that was all. My Second-in- 
Command was searching in- 
quisitively through the mail 
and chalking a ‘1’ against 
a row of similar embellishments 
upon the wall. 

“ What’s that ? ”’ 

“A * raspberry.’ You’d 
better look at it yourself.’ 

“ Your remarks about canvas 
screens for the assault course 
are not understood,” I read. 
“Why should they be dis- 
tempered white ? ” 

“Dispensed with! 
Who sent the wire ? ” 

“The educated savages who 
make up our signal terminal,” 
he replied. “Tl go out now 
and see if I can get the wireless 
set to work. Everything, event- 
ually, has to be done by me.” 





Blast ! 


I swallowed the obvious 
retort. It was getting too hot 
to argue and I let him go, 
glad to be free of his relentless 
humour for an hour or more. 
There was, as usual, a pile 
of paper in the basket to get 
through before lunch. 

‘Orderly Room’ claimed my 
attention first. It did not 
happen every morning; very 
seldom, in fact, for petty 
delinquencies were almost un- 
known. Never have I known 
such pride in turn-out or in the 
dull routine of a private soldier’s 
life. If crime there was, it 
was serious—just stark deser- 
tion or a broken skull. The 
European Sergeant-Major came 
in from the other office. ‘What 
is it this time ? ”’ I asked. 

‘Rather an unusual case, 
sir,” he replied, “and one 
that I can’t get to the bottom 
of at all. You know Private 
Suli Yola, sir? ”’ 

“One of the best men in 
the company. What’s he 
done ? ” 

“Only this,’ said the Ser- 
geant-Major acidly. He held 
up @ round of rifle ammunition 
with a cold reproving stare. 
“The storeman found this in 
the chamber of his rifle.’ 

“It sounds extraordinary ; the 
rifles were inspected before the 
men came off the range, and 
their ammunition pouches too. 
He wouldn’t have put it there 
himself.”’ 

“Somebody did.” 

“But who? And why?” 

The ©.8.M. looked serious. 
‘“‘That’s what I can’t make 
out. They’ve got long memories, 
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some of these men. Perhaps 
someone had a grudge against 
Suli Yola and wanted it to 
go off.” He was twiddling 
the brass case between his 
fingers and he held the base 
of it towards me. ‘ You see 
the date, sir, 1917.” 

“Tt probably wouldn’t have 
gone off,” I jested. 

“They went off all right 
in Kaduna,” he answered with- 
out a smile. ‘‘ When a private 
soldier fell out sick on the 
way to the station, going to 
the Aba ‘ War’—and not so 
very long ago!”’ 

It was too true to laugh 
about. I had heard a rather 
garbled version of the tale. It 
was at a time when troops 
were sent off in a hurry to 
deal with serious disturbances 
in Southern Nigeria which had 
got completely out of police 
control. One man fell out 
just after they had started. 
He was ‘sick for belly too 
much.’ They left him on the 
side of the road, telling him 
to go straight back to barracks 
and report to the hospital. 

He watched his company 
go past, writhing in agony 
upon the ground. Then, carry- 
ing a rifle which at ordinary 
times would have been locked 
up in the store, he went straight 
back to barracks and shot the 
Native Sergeant-Major dead. 
With ammunition stored and 
hoarded from the East African 
Campaign ! 

“Yes, that went off right 
enough. And a whole clip 
of it too! He ran amok and 
shot two women in the lines.” 
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‘Not to mention a couple 
of pot-shots at the Colonel 
and Orderly Officer which I’m 
sure he didn’t mean.’ 

‘He apologised for that,’ 
I said. “Said he was very 
sorry he was impolite—but he 
didn’t turn a hair about the 
Sergeant - Major and admitted, 
though he knew he’d hang, 
that he’d do the same again. 
Youw’re quite right. Suli Yola 
never put that round there 
himself. It’s no good bringing 
him up as an accused; it’s 
probably what the devil wanted ! 
We'll have to devote all our 
energies to finding out who 
put it there.” 

We never did find out. The 
men themselves were furious, 
hating suspicion like a school 
of boys, but even they could 
not reveal the culprit, and 
Suli Yola went to join another 
company, six hundred miles 
away. 

‘* Any complaints this morn- 
ing ? ? 

“Only two. Soldiers who 
want to get married.” 

These so-called marriages 
were always taken as ‘com- 
plaints,’ as were the divorce 
requests, which always had to 
be investigated before the com- 
plainants were sent, with a 
note of authority, to the native 
courts. The two prospective 
bridegrooms marched smartly 
in, grinning all over their ugly 
faces, while the brides were 
ushered coyly in at the door 
by an enormous woman in a 
sergeant’s coat and sash. 

‘““How much you pay for 
that one?” 
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“Ten ‘silly,’ sah.” The 
young soldier named the sum 
as though it had been the 
dowry of a princess. I saw 
that the lady of his choice 
was old enough to be his mother. 
Still, she was probably only 
meant to cook for him until 
he was paid a little more and 
in a position to support a 
second wife. 

“ And you?” 


“Three pounds.” Then 
proudly, “She be virgin, 
sah.” 


The old one waddled out, 
casting a bold glance at me 
as she pulled her head-cloth, 
in ill-becoming modesty, about 
her face, while the other, 
glancing round with fawn-like, 
frightened eyes, went out un- 
obtrusively, as she had come. 
She could not have been more 
than twelve years old. 

“‘'Where’s Mr C.?” I asked, 
when they had gone. 

“He went to pay the pen- 
sioners with the Quartermaster 
Sergeant.” 

I waded slowly through my 
basket, every half-hour or so 
taking a glass of water from 
the cooler at my side, then I 
went outside to help B., where 
he sat under a single tree, 
perspiring profusely, with the 
sun almost straight above his 
head. 

It was a motley crew that 
squatted on the ground before 
him. Old men in smart white 
turbans bearing the badge of 
Government Messengers; old 
men in rags, and middle-aged 
men in the blue turbans and 
baggy trousers of the Sultan’s 
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guard. I sat down at the table 
under the tree and helped to 
pay them out. 

A wizened creature shuffled 
up, hands folded in the masgeg 
of his flowing robe, which he 
held out to form a pocket, 
into which I dropped his pay. 
I took his card from the pile 
before the Q.M.S. and filled 
in the amount. ‘ Cause of 
discharge, Leprosy,’’ I read. 
‘“¢ Subject to attending for treat- 
ment.’’ He smiled in gratitude 
and shuffled off. 

A small trickle of sweat 
began to run beneath my helmet. 
I mopped it with a handker- 
chief, while my hand, moving 
across the pension cards, left 
great damp patches on them 
and blurred the ink. 

“T think it’s going to rain,” 
said B. ‘I’ve never known 
it so oppressively hot. I always 
feel the thunder in the air; 
it makes me irritable and 
jumpy.” 

‘“You’re right,’’ I agreed. 
‘‘ There’s not a breath of wind. 
I’ve got that feeling too; as 
though something was going 
to happen. It seems almost 
unreal, this stillness. Sort of 
calm before the storm.” 

‘That cloud’s not moving 
much,” said B. ‘ But, when 
it does, we’re going to catch 
it good and strong. We haven’t 
had a drop of rain for ten 
days. We won’t be let off 
lightly when it does arrive. 
Things don’t work out like 
that!” 

“You think 
tornado ? ”’ 

“Yes,” he said. 


it means @& 


He looked 
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towards the thick black wall 
of cloud, low on the horizon. 
“You don’t have to feel it 


in your bones,” he added. 
“It’s plain enough for all to 
see !” 


It. 


The afternoon was wearing 
on. The bath-towel laid along 
the tight-stretched canvas of 
my bare camp-bed was soaking 
wet. I tossed despairingly from 
side to side, while, every now 
and then, I heard a distant 
roll of thunder. The heat 
grew more and more oppressive. 

I got up and left the darkened 
inside room. There might be 
more air in the broad verandah 
and the deep recess which 
served as @ lounge between 
the inner walls of mud. The 
roof, at least, was higher there. 
Under the dome of thatch 
itself, and not shut in with 
mud and timber like the so- 
called ‘rooms’ on either side, 
I sat down in an easy-chair 
and picked up a Hausa book. 

It would have been easier 
to learn the language if there 
had been some decent literature. 
There was none. The book 
I had was a collection of folk- 
tales, mostly about the Hyena 
and the Spider, but sometimes 
there were stories about the 
natives themselves which be- 
came quite interesting until 
the heroine was found to have 
a thousand eyes, or breasts, 
orlegs. I used to puzzle through 
the dictionary, thinking that 
I must be wrong, but always 
she turned out to be a ‘ Dodo’ 
which could change itself at 
will into any human or inhuman 


shape, and one grew careless, 
knowing that whatever inter- 
pretation one put upon a 
passage in a story, it was not 
too fantastic to be what the 
author meant. 

I put the book down beside 
me on the chair and looked 
round. I could become quite 
fascinated with the criss-cross 
network of bamboo poles, taper- 
ing upwards to meet the super- 
structure of tough palm timber 
on which the roof was laid. 
I could not see outside the 
house, because the thatch was 
brought so low that it fell 
below the level of the outside 
walls, hanging in untidy ends 
beyond windows closed-in with 
expanded metal. 

I looked at all the mass of 
furniture, saved providentially 
from the former fire, crowded 
uncomfortably into the smaller 
house, and thought, as I always 
did, how much my eggs were 
crowded into one basket, when 
one stroke of misfortune might 
remove them all. 

I called the ‘ boy,’ and had 
@ cup of tea. 

‘Rain he gocome?”’ Tasked. 

“He wait small,” replied 
the ‘boy.’ ‘ Perhaps he come 
evening time. Perhaps tonight. 
Better I no put bed outside ? ” 

*T’m not going to be driven 
in, in the middle of the night,” 
I answered. ‘ Make the big 
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bed up in the bedroom and 
get me @ gun and cartridges 
now. Audu can come with 
me to hold my horse.”’ 

There was astounding shoot- 
ing to be had. Not at that 
time, but later, when the duck 
came in; ‘ Wishy-wishy’ in 
their thousands ; Spur-wing and 
Lob-nosed geese ; shoveller and 
pintail, and a dozen other 
varieties besides. Just now 
I had to be content with pigeons, 
flying in to the Native City 
from surrounding fields. I rode 
down to the place I always 
went to, and standing in a 
narrow street, surrounded by 
donkeys and an admiring crowd, 
shot thirty or more, while the 
Hon. George chased naked 
children and had the time of 
his life among the goats. Then 
I hacked back to the canton- 
ment, happy that the sun was 
down and that, at last, I had 
the right to have a drink. 

I had not far to go. Outside 
the District Officer’s house I 
found a circle of chairs and 
about sixteen people, including 
the two subalterns, lolling back 
while white-coated attendants 
went their continuous round. 

“Hallo! Having a party ?”’ 

“ Walk right in. You know 
Mackenzie ? ”’ 

“Yes, of course I do. I 
haven’t seen you since I rode 
your horse in the races at Jos ; 
just about the time when tin 
was booming. What in the 
world brings you here ? ” 

** Gold,” said the D.O. ‘ He’s 
collected a bottleful in the 
Zamfara valley and has come 
in here to stake his claim.’’ 


“Is it workable ? ’’ I asked, 

He produced the bottle from 
his pocket. ‘ Yes, it’s work- 
able,”? he answered, ‘ but it’s 
hard even to clear expenses, 
This is really only a stop-gap to 
tide over the time until they 
take the limit off the output 
of tin. There’s been a sort 
of gold rush during the past 
few weeks and I thought I 
might as well be in on it, 
This party is by way of cele- 
bration.”’ 

“Quite like the bad old 
days,” said the D.O. “‘A 
bunch of the boys were whoop- 
ing it up at mile forty-two.’ 
How does it go? ”’ 

“*¢Ground-nuts and cotton 
had done ’em well,’’’ quoted 
@ subaltern, “‘and they all 
had money to blue. 

‘When, out of the night 
that was sixty above, 

‘ Into the heat and the glare 

‘There staggered a miner, 
straight from Jos, who was 
almost a millionaire!’ ” 

‘Shut up,” said Mackenzie, 
“it might be true, especially 
the bit at the end about ‘ Only 
the howl of “sorry none” as 
you stagger around the can- 
teens.’ I can’t get a thing I 
want in any of the canteens 
in Sokoto. Not even a tooth- 
brush. Just smells of half- 
cured skins and rolls of Lanca- 
shire cloth. I thought this 
was the headquarters of 4 
Province ! ”’ 

‘“‘Tt’s an outpost of empire,” 
said the D.O. “ Two hundred 
and forty miles from the nearest 
European stores.”’ 

I dined there that night. 
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A sudden dinner-party is an 
easy enough matter to arrange 
when it only means the opening 
of another tin. There were Mac- 
kenzie, the Doctor, the Super- 
intendent of Education, and 
myself. The D.O. had been 
instructing some of the local 
notables in European manners 
and ways of feeding, prior 
to a trip to England, and the 
Sultan had eaten a chocolate 
biscuit with the silver paper 
on. He had wanted to know 
whether there was any way 
of getting a regular supply of 
milk from Sokoto to England, 
and was quite astounded when 
he was told that we had cows 
of our own. He thought that 
all milk was to be found in tins. 

“Perhaps he thought that 
no European ever drank any- 
thing but whisky,’ someone 
suggested. “I feel I’ve had 
enough to sink me in @ deep 
and painless sleep.” 

“T, too,” I said. “I think 
I'll trot along and go to bed. 
I’ve got to be up early to make 
final arrangements for the 
Empire Day parade tomorrow. 
My orderly has all my saddlery 
and ‘Review Order’ laid out 
for inspection in the house. 
Good-night, I’ll see you all 
at the parade.”” Had I known 
what a figure I was to cut on 
the saluting base, in borrowed 
shorts and bush-shirt, without 
a vestige of uniform, and with 
shoes so large that I had to 
keep them in the stirrups to pre- 
vent them falling off, I should 
not have given my invitations 
with quite such an easy mind. 

It was not long before I 
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got to bed. The sky was 
dark and overcast, and still 
there was that breathless close- 
ness that would have made 
sleep impossible for anyone 
not used to it. I folded a 
blanket, untidily, across my 
middle, put matches and a 
table-lamp beside the bed, and 
was asleep long before the 
‘boy’ had put the lamps out 
in the living-room, or closed 
the house securely for the night. 

In some subconscious way 
I felt the air grow cold. It 
hardly woke me up. I stretched 
the blanket over me and 
snuggled down, revelling in the 
added comfort that a blanket 
gives. The comfort did not last 
for long. 

The storm began with a low 
whistling, and a breeze that 
made the lightly framed pictures 
flap against the wall. It grew 
into a violent roar, a tearing, 
howling sound, which gave scant 
warning of what was to come. 
The blanket ballooned like a 
sail and flew into the farthest 
corner of the room. The air 
was filled with swirling wind 
which swept right over every- 
thing, leaving a pathway inches 
deep in sand. 

The whirlwind died as sud- 
denly as it had come, leaving 
me coughing and spluttering, 
cursing a house that could not 
even keep a sand-storm out. I 
turned the mattress and remade 
the bed, shaking the pillows as 
one shakes a rug. Then I 
crawled back into bed again, 
itching from particles of prick- 
ing sand, and tried, once more, 
to go to sleep. 
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I lay with my face towards 
the windows and did my best 
to close my eyes, while vivid 
lightning showed their outline, 
as tunnel-lights show the 
windows of a rushing train. 
I turned, at last, towards the 
wall, and, covering my ears 
to still the distant roll of 
thunder, lapsed into a semi- 
conscious sleep. 

“6 O-r-r-r-r-ack ! ” 

It sounded only just above 
my head. A rending, tearing 
agony that seemed to split 
my brain in two. It was not 
funny. I cowered down in 
bed waiting, instinctively, for 
the next. 

‘‘ C-RRRRR-ASH!”’ This time 
it seemed to bounce me out 
of bed, almost as though a 
charge of dynamite had gone 
off right inside the house. Then 
came the rain, meaning, as 
I knew, the end of lightning 
and of noise. 

I turned, with gratitude, to- 
wards the wall, hearing the 
welcome sound of drenching 
rain. It soothed my shattered 
nerves and made me drowsy, 
wondering vaguely what I ought 
to do about the light. 

Should I get up and put 
it out? I viewed the problem 
in an aimless sort of way. 
Was it really worth my while 
when I was going off, so beauti- 
fully, to sleep? Did it matter 
if, for once, it burned the whole 
night through ? ” 

The pictures on the wall 
grew clear, showing every detail 
sharply against a wall of white- 
washed mud, bathed in a flood 
of brilliant white. I had no 
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lamp as bright as that! [| 
sat up, suddenly, and stared 
into the inner room. 

The house was lit from floor 
to ceiling. The furniture and 
fittings, even the heads upon 
the walls, stood out like the 
trappings of a stage. My dog 
was crouching by the bed 
in fear, and suddenly, above 
my head, I heard the hiss 
of blazing grass. 

To rush from a burning house, 
in thin pyjamas, into a raging 
thunderstorm is, to a human 
being, second nature. It is 
not so to a dog. The Hon. 
George refused to move. [ 
picked him up and _ rushed 
towards the door, wrenching 
it open as I heard the timber, 
somewhere close behind me, 
crack and fall. 

The water hit me like an 
icy shower. It almost stunned 
me. I put the dog down on 
the ground and ran towards 
the boys’ enclosure, while the 
flames behind me shot up like 
@ furnace in the drenching 
sky. They issued from their 
huts stupid and befuddled as 
they heard me shout, and, 
when they realised what was 
happening, they set up a wail- 
ing like a funeral feast. 

“Come on!” I bellowed. 
‘* Get some of the nearest boxes 
out!” They stood, too 
stupefied to move, and as I 
rushed towards the door 4 
series of explosions rent the air. 

“Cartridges!’’ I shouted. 


‘Don’t go near!’’ My orderly 
dashed blindly past me, and, 
a8 I caught him by the shoulder, 
“Don’t go 


wriggled loose. 
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near!’? I bellowed to him. 
“Don’t try to get anything 
out!’? The roof was caving 
in, and, mad with excitement, 
he struggled to get free. I 
hit him as hard as I could, 
and he gave a whimper like 
a frightened child. 

Suddenly, beneath an _ ill- 
fitting door, I saw a nose and 
two obtruding paws. George 
had run back again into the 
burning house to shelter from 
the rain, and now he was 
trapped, too frightened to save 
himself. I got him out just 
in time. With a tearing crash 
the whole structure of beams 
and grass collapsed in a blazing 
mass inside the mud-built walls. 

Ten minutes afterwards I 
was sitting in a neighbour’s 
house. My teeth were still 
chattering with cold and in 
my hand was a whisky toddy 
produced in no time by a 
helpful ‘ steward.’ Cars were 


arriving every few minutes, and 
their owners, as some slight 
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compensation for having been 
called from their beds at four 
o’clock in the morning, all 
came in and had toddy too. 
We laughed uproariously and 
had some more. Someone put 
the gramophone on, and I think 
that some of them even danced. 
At five o’clock I crawled into 
a borrowed bed. I had added 
a headache to my remaining 
possessions : @ Ford, an ancient 
bicycle, and a saddleless horse. 
For hours afterwards I lay 
awake, wondering where I 
should get a shaving - brush 
and razor and the bare necessi- 
ties of life. My host remarked, 
unhelpfully, that he had talked 
enough and wanted to sleep. 
The Hon. George lay quite con- 
tented on a folded coat. “I 
envy him,” I said. “ Nothing 
much matters to a dog.” 
“One ought to be a dog 
out here,’ replied my host. 
*“* After all, it’s a dog’s life.” 
I felt that I agreed with 
him. 
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LAPLAND ADVENTURE. 


BY DOUGLAS AND MARY DIXON. 


Sxr-Inc in Lapland during 
the winter bears much the 
same relationship to winter 
sports as a stiff point-to-point 
does to flat-racing. The trav- 
eller on skis—other means 
of communication are limited 
—must be prepared for con- 
ditions varying from soft loose 
snow, waist-deep in the forests 
and valleys, to an inch or less 
of icy crust on the wind-swept 
fidlls; he must be prepared 
to run at speed through steep, 
close forest and plod wearily 
mile after mile along valleys 
where half-covered scrub catches 
viciously at ski-points and bind- 
ings. When he crosses frozen 
lakes, he must look for ‘ soggy ’ 
wet snow—where a river higher 
up may have flooded water 
over the ice, and the top layer 
of snow prevented it from 
freezing; as his weight sinks 
through, this wet snow will 
stick to the skis and ball up 
in lumps of ice which must 
be carefully scraped off with 
a knife. 

Wherever the traveller goes, 
off the few roads, he will almost 
certainly have to cross @ river 
or stream. This may be frozen 
over with ice three feet thick, 
under which the current booms 
like thunder; but the chances 
are that he will come to un- 
frozen rapids, steep banks 
littered with boulders, and icy 
stepping-stones. If he lets his 


skis touch the swift water it 
means more ice, more scraping 
and more time lost. 

Above all, the winter tray- 
eller in Lapland must be 
prepared to make his day’s 
journey in the five or six hours 
of twilight. It is hard even 
then to journey in dim, shadow- 
less light that shows neither 
spoor nor gradient; but at 
night, unless there is @ moon, 
scrub, the half-covered rocks, 
the stones, the rivers, and ice 
on the skis all make for frequent 
falls, and that, to the traveller 
with a heavy pack, means 
exhaustion. And exhaustion, 
when the temperature may be 
anything between thirty and 
eighty degrees of cold, Fahren- 
heit, and the nearest habitation 
fifty miles away, can be a 
serious thing. 


When John Davidson pro- 
posed to spend the winter with 
the Lapps, he had a fairly good 
idea of what he would be up 
against. On the whole, he 
found he had exaggerated the 
effect of the cold and under- 
estimated the danger of ex- 
haustion through difficult snow 
conditions. The result of his 
increased knowledge was a firm 
determination to keep that in- 
corrigible adventurer, his wife, 
on @ very short rein during 
the winter. He gave her 4 
fair run to start with. With 
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only a Swedish hunter to guide 
them, they trekked sixty miles 
over the mountains at the 
darkest time of the year, just 
before Ohristmas, when snow 
conditions are the worst; they 
joined up with a Lapp tribe, 
helped to separate four thousand 
deer into family herds, en- 
countered blizzard and extreme 
cold; slept and lived in open 
Lapp kator. He thought that 
this would satisfy Mrs David- 
son’s appetite and that after 
they had moved down with 
the Lapps to the settled valleys, 
she would subside peacefully 
if not gratefully into the quiet 
winter round of a Lapland 
homestead. 

He was quite wrong. Mrs 
Davidson had loved every 
minute of an extremely hard 
and exhausting trip. She had 
enjoyed being half-frozen all 
night, sheltering in the forest 
from blizzards raging over the 
mountains; she had enjoyed, 
apparently, getting so tired 
that as she admitted herself, 
“Tf I fall again I can’t get 
up any more.” She had per- 
versely enjoyed the cold, the 
smoke, and the monotonous 
reindeer and unleavened bread 
in the Lapp kator. When they 
had come down to the 
valleys and the settlers, she 
practised Swedish assiduously 
and made great friends of their 
own hostess and some of the 
younger Lapp women who had 
learnt Swedish in school. From 
them she heard of Purkijaure, 
and the fisher island where all 
through the Arctic winter the 
inhabitants used to fish through 
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the ice of the lake. She heard 
of the Pearl River—with its 
giant mussel beds yielding black, 
pink, and white pearls—only 
twenty-five miles or so away. 
Farther down the Little Lule 
River, she was told, there was 
a bear-hide, and a cottage 
where the ‘ Underground Folk’ 
played strange tricks on visitors. 
John Davidson heard all these 
tempting tales of romance and 
adventure, just down the river 
or just over the hills, and turned 
a deaf ear. He had work to 
do and he had settled into 
@ routine too steadily to be 
shaken by madcap adventures 
here, there, and everywhere. 
But the trouble with Mrs 
Davidson lay deeper than he 
realised. Long ago, before they 
reached Lapland, she had picked 
out on the map Tarrasjén, 
that lonely lake high on the 
mountain frontier between 
Sweden and Norway, hidden 
under the towering masses of 
Tarrakaiser and Njunjes, fed 
by the great glaciers of Suli- 
telma itself. It is not a difficult 
place to get to in summer, 
but in winter it is a different 
story. Mrs Davidson said little 
about it, but she was always 
poring over the route on the 
map: ‘Along the road to 
Purkijaure—then up the lake 
to the Pearl River, Randijaure 
—another great frozen waste— 
and the beginnings of the high 
fjéis —then Skalka, twenty 
miles long—Saggat another 
twenty miles and no habitation 
here, except two homesteads 
at Orrenjarka, right in the 
middle — nothing but high 
2H 
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mountains running down on 
the lake. Kvikkjokk, a settle- 
ment at last, and then on again 
up the Tarra Valley to Njunjes 
and the lake.” 

That winter was a bad one 
for the lonely settlements ; the 
ice had been flooded over Saggat 
—and on Skalka, too, there 
were two thicknesses of ice 
with water between and a 
thin powdering of snow above : 
snow-ploughs could not get 
through to make a _ winter 
highway over the lakes, and 
for three months the Kvikkjokk 
settlement, hidden deep in the 
Arctic mountains, was com- 
pletely isolated. Not even 
horse-sleighs could get over 
that treacherous top ice with 
water beneath. Another pro- 
longed spell of severe cold was 
needed to freeze it all solid, 
and in the meantime men had 
to carry light mails on their 
backs. And beyond, still, lay 
Tarra, the great mountain, the 
lake and the river, and three 
little homesteads, loneliest of 
all. They caught Mrs David- 
son’s imagination : she dreamed 
at night of setting out, rucksack 
on back, the chain of lakes 
stretching and narrowing, 
always narrowing, to the high 
barrier of the west. She 
dreamed of Kvikkjokk, the 
cut - off settlement with its 
homesteads dependent on their 
own stores for the whole of 
the long winter—and, higher 
still, lonely Tarrasjén, where 
the Lapps had made their 
sacrificial altar. 

Yet the winter passed peace- 
fully enough. John Davidson 
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had rented a room in a large 
Swedish homestead and he 
worked steadily there from the 
time he got up till the time 
he went to bed. Mrs Davidson 
went out every day. She 
climbed the highest hill in 
the neighbourhood where on 
a clear day she could see the 
mountain peaks piling up like 
crumpled meringue against the 
western sky. She looked at 
little lakes on the map, and 
went out to find them. She 
discovered wood-cutters’ huts ; 
she went out to photograph ice- 


holes in the river, to pay 
friendly calls on her Lapp 
friends; and she said very 


little about the long chain of 
lakes at the end of which lay 
Kvikkjokk and Tarrasjén. 
About the middle of March, 
John Davidson finished his 
work, and now he would have 
been quite ready to give his 
wife another run—he was 
indeed a little interested in 
Kvikkjokk, too. But at this 
time a film company started 
to make a Lapp film on the 
Finnish border, and he decided 
he ought to go and see it. 
For various reasons it seemed 
to be impracticable to take Mrs 
Davidson, but she had been 
so good all the winter that 
he felt he could. safely send her 
to some settler friends farther 
up on the edge of the high fjalls. 
There is no doubt that before 
she left Mrs Davidson told 
her husband quite openly that 
she was going to try to get 
through to Kvikkjokk with 
the post; but it was spring 
by this time, the snow was 
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much easier, there was sun- 
light, and if the mails could 
get through there could be no 
real objection to her travelling 
with them. So John Davidson 
did not prohibit the venture, 
but he left her very much in 
the charge of his settler friends, 
Sven Westlund and Gunnar 
Larsson. For the first few 
days this arrangement seemed 
excellent; he heard from her 
that she had been cooking 
for a timber camp with the 
Larsson girls, fishing through 
the ice with Sven Westlund, 
and that two or three of the 
Larsson family were perhaps 
going to take a holiday and 
go up to Kvikkjokk, too. The 
next day he set off for the 
Finnish border with a mind 
at rest ; and so he never heard 
that Gunnar Larsson found 
he had too much work to let 
him get away, and that his 
sisters were still busy with a 
timber camp. 

There remained Sven West- 
lund, a wise and weathered 
old man, who knew the Lapps 
and the climate as few others 
even in Lapland. He told 
Mrs Davidson she could not 
go, but she, with the bit firmly 
between her teeth, obstinately 
made inquiries from the post 
station about the traffic going 
up the lakes. There was still 
no motor traffic, but a horse- 
sleigh with the post would 
be going so far—probably up 
to Njavve at the eastern end 
of Saggat Lake. She thought 
it out. The nearest place to 
pick up the post-sledge would 
be Bjérkholmen at the lower 
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end of Skalka. Bjérkholmen 
was nearly twenty miles away 
by road, but only seven miles 
through the forest—if someone 
would tell her how to recognise 
the way. Bjérkholmen to 
Tjamotis at the other end of 
Skalka was twenty miles—a 
day’s journey for the horse. 
She must wait there for the 
night and then go on another 
five miles to Njavve. After 
that she would have to see. 
She was still thinking it out 
when Gunnar Larsson men- 
tioned that Sven Westlund had 
promised to try to get his car 
over the lake as far as Tjamotis 
—he was taking two men, 
who were to measure the hewn 
timber brought down to the 
lakeside between Tjamotis and 
Njavve. 

John Davidson had been 
married for five years. With 
all his experience he should 
have known that it was nearly 
impossible to stop Mrs Davidson 
when she had made up her 
mind to do something. Cer- 
tainly neither Sven Westlund 
nor Gunnar Larsson had much 
chance. Sven Westlund, after 
a breathless interview in which 
she had flirted with him dis- 
gracefully, found he had agreed 
to take her with the timber- 
measurers at five o’clock the 
next morning. Gunnar Larsson, 
who had been the Davidsons’ 
guide before Christmas, was 
nearly beside himself with worry, 
but he could neither take nor 
stop her. He borrowed the 
largest scale map of Kvikkjokk 
he could find and told her 
carefully where she could expect 
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to find a settler and shelter. 
He got up at three the next 
morning to tar and wax her 
skis properly, tried her ruck- 
sack and told her it was far 
too heavy, asked if his sister 
had put in enough hard bread 
and butter, and told her over 
and over again, “Don’t go 
on Saggat Lake in a storm. 
The wind rushes down Saggat,”’ 
and again, ‘Don’t go on Saggat 
Lake in a storm.” 


The morning was cold and 
dull—not the burning, sparkling 
weather they had had all 
through March. Skis ran 
swiftly over crisp, powdery 
snow ; there was a little wind 
from the east. Old Sven West- 
lund sniffed round doubtfully, 
‘‘ Perhaps there will be a little 
snow.”? He was not worrying 
because he thought she would 
be travelling with the post- 
sledge. Mrs Davidson was too 
excited to think carefully, 
though she had learned by 
this time that a north-east 
wind means a steady snow-fall. 
Gunnar, who knew her better 
than Sven, wondered about 
the post-sledge and was un- 
happy. Once again he reminded 
her, “‘ Don’t go on Saggat Lake 
in a storm.” 

In the car Mrs Davidson 
sat beside old Sven, while in 
the back the two _ timber- 
measurers, southerners unin- 
terested in Lapland, told each 
other how nice it would be 
to get to more civilised parts 
again. The mountains rose 
in easy, timbered slopes from 
this lake, but piled in heavy 
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masses to the west, a grim 
wilderness, splendid in the grand 
isolation of winter. “ I’m glad,” 
thought Mrs Davidson suddenly, 
“that there’s no sun today. 
I’m glad it’s still winter.’ 
Beside her, Sven Westlund 
was growing nervous . about 
driving over the lake. When- 
ever there was a setitler’s house 
he jumped out for information, 
none of which seemed to reassure 
him. The car lurched drunkenly 
over uneven snow and stopped 
when the wheels ran into soft 
brash. Sometimes all of them 
had to turn out to dig, push, 
and almost lift it on to a more 
solid patch. The  timber- 
measurers laughed at Sven’s 
caution and anxiety. But Mrs 
Davidson did not. They were 
in the middle of the lake now. 
There was nothing round them 
but desolate forest and moun- 
tain—not a sound that they 
did not make themselves. “I’ve 
got to get back as well,” said 
Sven doubtfully. Still, he went 
on, and bit by bit the 
treacherous lake was put behind 
them. At nine in the morning 
they came to Tjamotis, where 
the Black River flows down 
into Skalka and its steep valley 
leads the Lapps upward to the 
reindeer’s summer pastures. 
Already some of the Kabla 
Lapps were beginning to collect 
there. A man and a woman, 
in their gnome-like tribal dress, 
crossed the lake with a small 
string of draft reindeer. At 
the homestead where Sven 
stopped, a Lapp family had 
been spending the night in 
the kitchen and were enjoying 
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a thoroughly Swedish breakfast ; 
there was a great pile of potato- 
skins on the table. This was 
the end of the journey for 
the timber-measurers, the turn- 
ing point for Sven—the real 
beginning for Mrs Davidson. 
The car could go no farther. 
Now she must rely on herself 
and the post-sledge. She was 
no longer under Sven’s pro- 
tection—John was hundreds of 
miles away—if she got into 
a@ mess she would have to get 
out of it by herself. 

The posting- station at 
Tjamotis was the ordinary red- 
painted wooden house of some 
settler—with nothing to mark 
it. Inside, the postman, a 
settler from Kvikkjokk, who 
for twenty kronor weekly made 
one journey to Tjamotis and 
back, was already collecting 
his load. He had come down 
the day before to meet the 
sledge coming up from Bjérk- 
holmen and he intended to try 
to get home again. He had 
@ fair load, mostly provisions 
for the beleaguered village, but 
the ice on Saggat was firm, 
although bare of snow: if 
the weather held it would be 
good going for the sledge. He 
was even willing when he started 
in two hours’ time to take 
@ passenger. Mrs Davidson 
thought about it; it was not, 
you see, just a matter of getting 
to Tarrasjén; it was much 
more a matter of getting there 
entirely by herself—of forcing 
the way into the very fortress 
of winter. In fact, if there 
had been a regular motor or 
air service to the lake she would 


never have bothered about it 
at all. The post-sledge was 
@ compromise—but she decided 
against it. For one thing it 
would have been extremely 
cold sitting on it—it was no 
more than an outsize toboggan 
—and she was cold and cramped 
after the long journey with 
Sven. She was quite fresh, 
she had two hours’ start, and 
if it turned out to be too much 
for her, well, the sledge would 
catch her up later on. But 
her pack was too heavy; 
Gunnar had been right; she 
slung it off and left it for the 
sledge to bring on, and not 
only the pack, but her Lapp 
reindeer calf-skin tunic as well. 
It was the only real protection 
she had against bad weather, 
very light but too warm for 
fast travelling. She set off 
wearing a light wind-jacket over 
an ordinary ski-ing suit and 
extra heavy underclothing, and 
her only equipment was in 
her pockets: compass, knife, 
string and wax for her skis, 
matches and birch bark for 
kindling fires, and lump sugar 
and raisins for a quick meal. 
The weather was worsening ; 
the low sky leaned more heavily 
on the mountains and hid the 
remote peaks. Five miles be- 
yond Tjamotis the lake narrows 
to the rapids at Njavve, where 
there is @ morka, or porterage, 
for boats in summer and a 
‘by - pass’ on land for the 
winter highway up the lakes. 
But Njavve was drowned in 
mist and the Black River valley 
could not be seen at all. The 
snow was icy, and skis ran 
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easily, though here and there 
were patches of black rough 
ice, swept bare by the wind 
and hard to cross. Snow 
began to fall, the hills behind 
were blotted out, and the morka 
became a dim shadow. When 
she got to it, however, there 
was a sledge and timber-hauling 
track of hard packed snow 
running up and down amusing 
little hills through the forest. 
Altogether she arrived at Njavve 
in pretty good order; she was 
warm, untired, and had made 
fairly good time, five miles 
in an hour and a half. 

There is something peculiarly 
heartening about Lapland hospi- 
tality. Itsprings, of course, from 
the rigour of the land and its 
climate ; for unwelcomed guests 
may die before the next shelter 
is reached; and unless every 
door is opened, travel is an 
impossibility. But though it 
is an unwritten law that every 
traveller shall receive warmth, 
food, and shelter to the best 
of the host’s capacity—whether 
in Lapp kata or Swedish home- 
stead—above it all, in the 
remoter, wilder district there 
is an obvious joy in receiving 
a@ newcomer from ‘ foreign 
parts.’ Mrs Davidson, having 
reached Niavve, was rather 
shy about walking into a settler’s 
house and asking for hot coffee. 
In fact, she went past three 
of the spacious wooden houses 
before she had enough courage 
to go into the last. It was 
rather more attractive than 
the others, recently painted 
white, with a blue wooden 
porch, newly brushed free from 
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snow. She slipped off her 
skis and stuck them on end 
in the drift outside the house, 
cleared her clothes and boots 
of snow with the brush which 
all Swedish housewives leave 
outside the door for the purpose, 
walked through the entrance 
lobby, and, as custom dictated, 
knocked on the door of the 
kitchen. She need not have 
had any fear. A stout little 
woman who was busy cooking 
her mid-day meal welcomed 
her immediately to a seat by 
the fire and brought her hot 
coffee and delicious home-made 
cake. There was no need to 
pity the settlers here. Of 
course, Njavve was much farther 
down the lakes than Kvikkjokk, 
but judging by the appearance 
of the meal cooking on the 
stove, there was no lack of 
food. The kitchen was large 
and spotlessly clean, it had 
a particularly fine example of 
the ‘ blomster-fenster,’ that col- 
lection of window pot-plants 
and trailing greenery with which 
Northern housewives cheer their 
eyes and sweeten their rooms 
through the long- drawn-out 
winter. Mrs Davidson ex- 
plained herself and _ her 
nationality in some detail, and 
was immediately promoted from 
an ordinary traveller to an 
honoured guest. 

“T have relations in Eng- 
land,” said the stout little 
Fru; “ they settled in America 
just after the world war.” 
Mrs Davidson received this in- 
formation without question or 
comment, reflecting that at that 
distance a common language 
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makes for confusion between 
the two countries. Nor was 
she called upon as an English- 
woman to show intimate know- 
ledge of life in America; the 
great subject occupying the 
thoughts of the settlement was 
the possibility of another world 
war. It was something of a 
shock to Mrs Davidson to find 
so deep a fear of war in the 
lonely wastes of the Arctic 
Circle, but the little Fru ex- 
plained that Germany relies 
on Swedish Lapland for the 
greater part of her iron imports, 
and the Russian frontier joined 
theirs just north of Karasuendo. 
The Lapps remember tales of 
the Swedish war with Russia 
more than a hundred years 
ago: the Swedish settlers re- 
member the privations they 
suffered through the submarine 
campaign and the blockade of 
1917 and 1918. There was not 
much lack of knowledge of, or 
interest in international affairs 
in Njavve—for all the lack 
of regular communications. Of 
course, radio must have made 
a difference, thought Mrs David- 
son; she remembered that the 
timber - measurers had com- 
plained that Sven Westlund 
kept them up all night talking 
about Hitler and Maussolini. 
“ And what will England do ? ”’ 
asked the little Fru anxiously. 
The clock showed nearly noon. 
The post-sledge would have left 
Tjamotis. It was time to take 
the road again if Mrs Davidson 
was to get to Orrenjarka ahead 
of it. She questioned about 
the way. First there were 
two or three miles along the 
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morka, and then about seven 
miles along the north bank of 
Saggat—the way being marked 
with besoms stuck in the ice. 
Mrs Davidson thanked her 
hostess, offered payment, which 
was refused, for refreshment, 
and went out to get her skis. 
It was snowing harder than 
ever. 

The foothills of the Lapland 
mountains are an undulating 
mass of innumerable trees, and 
the morka at Njavve was, as 
everywhere else below the tree- 
line, a stretch of hillocks, 
boulders, and close forest of 
pine and spruce; but for 
three miles it gave very fair 
protection. 

The new snow on the icy 
crust was now several inches 
deep and Mrs Davidson thought 
with relief that she would not 
have to cross bare ice over the 
lake after all. On the other 
hand, when she left the shelter 
of the trees, the visibility was 
worse than she had expected. 
Although Saggat is a com- 
paratively narrow cleft in the 
mountains, the wall on the 
other side was indistinct, and 
the besoms marking the track 
were only visible one, or occa- 
sionally two, ahead. ‘ Don’t 
go on Saggat in a storm.” 

It was not difficult to see 
how a traveller could be ‘caught 
out’ here. For the ten miles 
between Nijavve and- Orren- 
jarka there was no habitation 
—not even a deserted Lapp 
kata where one could take 
shelter. Nor did the mountains 
rise in a gentle slope, so that 
one could have had a little 
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protection on the bank. Along 
the north edge, the only 
one she could see, there was 
sheer cliff on which not 
even snow could lodge, ending 
in an untidy rubble of rocks 
and boulders out of which a 
few trees grew as if they were 
not alive but had -been stuck 
there. In fine weather this 
narrow lake, twisting for twenty 
niles between the piling moun- 
tains, is one of the loveliest 
places in Lapland; but there 
is nothing beautiful about it 
in a snow-storm that closes 
round like a thick fog. 

Mrs Davidson was filled with 
@ curious exultation that she 
was not being ‘let off lightly.’ 
As if she had not had enough 
of Lapland winter in the desolate 
trek before Christmas, she threw 
herself. with a curious satisfac- 
tion into the business of defying 
a snow-storm on Saggat. She 
was not, however, foolhardy. 
She realised that if she was 
going back to Njavve, it must 
be at once, before leaving the 
morka, because already she had 
come a third of the way and 
it would be absurd to turn and 
battle against the wind on 
the open lake. Also, if she 
could only see one beacon 
ahead with the storm behind 
her, it would be difficult to 
see at all with the snow in 
her face. If she went on, 
she had reasonable assurance 
that the post-sledge would over- 
haul her—the only thing was 
that she must not allow herself 
to get off the sledge track. 

She decided to keep on, 
watching carefully that her 
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next beacon did not get blotted 
out, and resisting the tempta- 
tion to leave the rough ice 
track for the smooth running 
at its side. There was nothing 
very difficult about the ski-ing 
here —it was straightforward 
level running, and she pushed 


-along at a good pace, although 


before Orrenjarka was reached 
the new snow was beginning 
to stick to the skis and her 
left heel was troubling her. 
The last two miles at least 
called for an effort—and it 
was @ relief when trees showed 
like shadows on her left hand 
and she knew she had reached 
the islands off the lower hill 
at the settlement. 

There are two houses at 
Orrenjarka, where two brothers 
have settled. They are much 
more primitive than those of 
Nijavve, and have an air of isola- 
tion different from those lower 
down the lakes. Mrs Davidson 
soon discovered there was 4 
shortage of food. She was 
bidden in and given coffee 
and biscuits, and she pulled 
off her wet coat to dry by the 
stove. The post-sledge was 
due in an hour and a half. 
In the meantime she asked 
for more food, since it was 
nearly twelve hours since she 
had had a proper meal. There 
was little enough to eat at 
Orrenjarka; hard bread and 
butter, a very small bit of 
cheese, and a few slices of 
smoked reindeer meat were set 
on the table. She had not the 
heart to eat much of it. 

It had been her intention 
to wait at Orrenjarka and ride 
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in the post-sledge for the rest 
of the journey up to Kvikkjokk, 
but the settlers warned her 
that if the postman had any- 
thing of a load, he might not 
be able to take her with the 
soft new snow making it so 
much harder for the horse. 
The wooden house was not 
large—some sort of a store- 
room on the left of the entrance 
lobby, @ large kitchen, though 
poorly furnished compared with 
that at Njavve, and a little cup- 
board with a bed in it, seemed to 
be the sum total; but she 
was offered ungrudging hos- 
pitality until the next day. 

It was not the lack of 
food or the poverty of the 
accommodation that finally 
decided her to go on. She 
realised that the snow condi- 
tions might be infinitely more 
trying the next day than in 
the cold of the evening; there 
was no certainty that the storm 
would have stopped, and she 
would have to do the last and 
wildest ten miles of the lake 
without the comforting assur- 
ance of the sledge behind her. 
It was then three o’clock in 
the afternoon—she had still 
two hours more of daylight, 
she had fed and rested and 
rewaxed her skis—it was not 
an unreasonable decision. Only 
—she had left her skin tunic 
with the sledge and “ Don’t 
go on Saggat Lake in a storm.” 

Although it was still day 
there was a gloom about this 
last stage of the journey that 
there had not been earlier. 
It was difficult to say that 
visibility was worse when she 
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could still see a beacon ahead ; 
yet there was a definite im- 
pression that the white walls 
were closing round. The reason 
probably was that the faint 
suggestion of heights above 
had gone altogether and the 
ceiling was only a few feet 
up the rough mountain wall. 
She was in the centre of a 
round white cage, that moved 
with her and had substance. 
She felt that if she ran a little 
faster she must run up against 
it. It was a temptation to 
hurry, but she controlled it, 
and she remembered to ease 
her tired arms by carrying 
her ski-sticks across her hips 
and doing a quick shuffle that 
got her along nearly as fast 
as before. 

Presently the brooms took 
her farther out into the lake 
and she lost the northern wall. 
It required courage to follow 
them then, but she was afraid 
all the time of missing the 
sledge. She stopped and looked 
back, and realised that retreat 
was impossible—the storm 
would be too strong against 
her. She must go on now to 
Kvikkjokk. There was no 
sound of sleigh-bells behind— 
and it was getting colder. For 
the first time Mrs Davidson 
felt afraid. She had no real 
protection—and the storm was 
increasing. ‘I must keep 
moving,” she thought. “I 
must hurry enough to keep 
warm.” It was probably then 
not more than ten degrees 
below freezing, but she re- 
membered, uneasily, days and 
nights when there had been 
2H2 
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a drop in temperature like 
the drop of a river over a 
waterfall; and even if this 
was March it was still possible 
to have temperatures of minus 
sixty or seventy at night. She 
began to listen, straining her 
ears for the bells. But there 
was nothing—only the rushing 
of the wind and the harsh 
squeaking of her own ski-bind- 
ings. As she hurried on she 
must have looked like some 
small hunted thing pursued 
by the wintry giants she had 
so light-heartedly challenged. 

Actually, she was doing well. 
Her speed was still keeping her 
warm, and, if all had gone 
smoothly, it should have got 
her to Kvikkjokk in another 
hour and a half, sledge or no 
sledge. It was bad luck that 
she should strike a patch of 
soggy .snow, where the new 
covering had fallen on a pool 
of water on the lake. It 
stuck and balled up at once, 
and scraping it off—always a 
tiresome business—must have 
taken ten minutes. When she 
had finished and looked round 
again it seemed suddenly darker. 
She could no longer see the 
beacon ahead, and she was too 
cold to wait for the sledge. 

She was really frightened 
now; if she left the track in 
the dark she might miss the 
postman, and she must—she 
must keep moving. After the 
first panic she steadied herself 
with the thought that she 
could hardly fail to hear the 
bells—and if she shouted, the 
lake was so narrow he must 
find her. She went on and 


presently was rewarded by find- 
ing a besom, still on her right 
but rather farther away. It 
was the last she saw that 
night. Even after it grew 
darker she still went on— 
still keeping tolerably warm, 
checking her course every ten 
minutes or so by the pocket 
compass, lit by a match, and 
guiding herself by the feel 
of the wind on the back of 
her head. 

The lake turns to the north- 
west about five miles from 
Kvikkjokk, and Mrs Davidson 
kept slightly to the north of 
north-west because she wanted 
to strike the northern wall 
again and feel her way along 
the rocks and stones at its 
base. So it was a shock when 
her skis ran into boulders 
on her left. She felt her way 
cautiously along what seemed 
mainly a sheer wall, and then 
lost touch. She lit a match 
and looked at the compass— 
north-west. Then she pulled 
out a bit of birch-bark from 
her pocket, stuck it on the 
end of a ski-stick as she had 
heard the Lapps do, and lit 
it for a torch. It burned 
bravely in spite of the snow 
and wind, but it could not 
penetrate the snow-fall. This 
much, however, she learned: 
that the boulders turned off 
to the left on a course roughly 
south-west. She could only 
think that somehow she had 
crossed the lake and found a 
valley on the southern side, 
though there was none marked 
on her map. To follow that 
direction might end in being 
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hopelessly lost, so she turned 
about until she was facing 
due north and struggled on, 
keeping the wind on her right 
cheek and checking her course 
fairly frequently. 

She was going slowly in 
spite of the cold, for fear of 
breaking a ski on a rock or 
stone—she could see nothing— 
but she was surprised to 
find how soon she_ struck 
rocks again. This time she 
took off her skis and climbed 
up a little—slowly and pain- 
fully, for she was very tired 
now—and found, at last, shelter 
from the wind and a few sparse 
trees. The snow was deep 
between the boulders and once 
she sank so deep that she 
feared for a few minutes she 
would have to dig herself out. 
It was helpful, she found, to 
talk to herself aloud — en- 
couraging little things, remind- 
ing herself that she must keep 
warm and must not—MUST 
Not get frightened. Eventually 
she found a big rock affording 
good shelter from the wind. 
The few trees round yielded 
dead twigs; she cleared a 
hollow in the snow, lit some 
more of the precious birch- 
bark, kindled the twigs, and 
by the light of her little fire 
searched for dead boughs. It 
was not for nothing that Mrs 
Davidson had done that trek 
over the mountains just before 
Christmas. She had learned 
to cut spruce branches for 
a dry bed to sit on, she had 
learned the magic kindling 
power of birch-bark, and she 
had learned that, though it 
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is unsafe to travel without an 
axe, fortune is sometimes kind 
enough to provide dead wood. 
Perhaps she was lucky this 
time, but with what she could 
cut with her knife and what 
she found in dead boughs, 
she collected by degrees a 
respectable pile of firewood. 
It was not at all easy, for it 
had to be dragged to the fire ; 
and over and over again she 
slipped down through the soft 
snow between the boulders and 
had to fight hard to get out. 
Sometimes every step went 
through, and on this steep, 
boulder-littered cliff side she 
dared not use her skis. 

By the time her firing was 
collected she was almost crying 
with exhaustion. Sleep was 
impossible, even if it had been 
safe; for the gale beat against 
the mountain and turned back 
in cold eddies that defied her 
rock shelter and sent swirls 
of smoke in all directions. Hour 
after hour she crouched, tending 
enough fire to keep from freez- 
ing. She was very hungry— 
the sugar and raisins went 
quickly ; thirsty, too, but she 
had no way of melting the 
snow over the fire, and could 
only pack a small lump in 
her hand and suck it slowly 
till it dissolved. It was not 
very thirst-quenching and had 
@ curious leathery taste. 

Towards morning she must 
at last have fallen asleep. When 
she roused herself the fire was 
out indeed, but that did not 
matter; for it was day again, 
the sky was clear and the sun 
was shining. It was quite 
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late— nearly seven  o’clock. 
There were several interesting 
discoveries to be made when 
she got back to the surface 
of the lake. The first was 
a steep rocky island opposite 
—the boulders she had run 
into in the dark. The next 
was that no sledge had passed, 
unless it had snowed so thickly 
as to cover all trace. She 
remembered that she had not 
heard the bells. Now that 
the line of besoms was again 
visible she discovered that 
Kvikkjokk was barely three 
miles away; the little wooden 
houses were clearly to be seen 
in the brilliant air. Beyond 
rose peak after glittering peak 
of the western barrier. Saggat 
itself looked kind and lovely 
this morning, the frowning cliffs 
topped with high snow-fields. 
But she was stiff and aching 
after the night and very hungry 
indeed. It was more than 
twenty-four hours since she had 
had a reasonable quantity of 
food, and in that time she had 
done a great deal of hard work. 
Worse than the hunger was 
the thirst; melted snow was 
very little good, and the spring 
mountain sunshine grew hotter 
and hotter. Bit by bit she 
discarded clothing and hung 
coat and sweater round her 
waist, and little by little the 
snow grew warmer and wetter 
and stuck more and more to 
the skis. With only a mile 
or so to go it did not seem 
worth while to stop and build 
a fire and rewax the skis; 
but she had to scrape them 
every few minutes, and even 


then, tired and hungry, her 
progress was slow. Mrs Davyid- 
son’s alrival at Kvikkjokk wag 
something of anticlimax. It 
took her two hours to do three 
miles and she limped in with 
four or five inches of packed 
snow under skis she could 
hardly lift. She had just 
enough interest left to scrape 
them clean before she got to 
the first house. As she reached 
it there came the silver sound 
of sleigh- bells, and away in 
the distance a sledge rounded 
the headland. 


Reality must defeat and 
banish the unsubstantial crea- 
tures of imagination, and s0 
it is unlikely that Mrs David- 
son remembers today the 
Kvikkjokk she had dreamed 
about all the winter. She 
had imagined a narrow street 
and overhanging small wooden 
houses like the older Swedish 
settlements. She found a 
scattering of spacious painted 
houses, more like Njavve than 
Orrenjarka. She expected a 
welcome from an isolated com- 
munity to a newcomer from 
the outside world. She found 
suspicion and bland refusal to 
admit her to the settlers’ homes. 
She expected store-houses filled 
with game, reindeer meat, fish 
for the winter’s need—she found 
a food shortage so acute that 
nowhere, not from any house 
in the settlement, could she 
get meat, fish, eggs, or potatoes. 
The only purchasable food was 
hard bread, butter, and again 
a@ small piece of cheese. 

In summer, Kvikkjokk is 4 
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beauty spot for special tours, 
and, a8 @ result, there is a 
feeling of fear and aversion to 
strangers amongst the settler 
folk. A great tourist hotel 
has destroyed the traditional 
hospitality of the land. It 
was shut for the winter, but 
there was a little cottage that 
could be opened by the care- 
taker. And here Mrs Davidson 
found herself. There was to 
be no cosy sitting round a 
settler’s fire, discussing the 
difficulties and hardships of 
the past winter, telling tales 
of long ago. She had to kindle 
a fire in the cottage and get 
in wood for it, though this 
time from a shed, not from the 
forest. She had to pile round 
the stove damp bedding that 
had not been used for at least 
six months. As for food, she 
had hard bread, butter, and 
Ovaltine in her rucksack. Later, 
when she was fed and rested, 
she managed to get three or 
four potatoes and a lump of 
corned beef from one settler 
and made something of a hot 
meal. That night she slept 
well and soundly, but it was 
certain that she could not stay 
in Kvikkjokk any longer. There 
was not enough food and not 
enough company. 

The way to the west follows 
the Tarra River, a winding 
white highroad through spruce 
forest; for there are no more 
pines at this height. It was 
burning, glittering weather again 
after the snow-storm, with a 
strong north- westerly wind 
Straight from the immense 
glaciers of Sulitelma. Warned 
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by experience Mrs Davidson 
was wearing her reindeer tunic 
and found it none too warm 
in the icy head-wind. She 
was also wearing her rucksack, 
and that, too, made it harder 
to fight upward against the 
wind. ‘There was no road or 
track—the river was her guide, 
and where she left it for un- 
frozen rapids she must work 
through the forest, following 
its loops and bends. It was 
not easy. Once at least on 
the river she struck soggy 
snow and had to scrape ice 
off the skis and cast round 
for a drier route. When she 
left the river for the forest 
it was hard work making a 
new track in the snow. 
Presently the spruce thinned 
and gave way to stunted birch 
and thorn trees. Here, where 
the full force of the wind 
swept the hillside, there was 
the trace of an old ski-track, 
and it was considerably easier 
to follow than the twisting 
little river, now a mere beck. 
There was nothing but the 
sparse tracery of the thorn 
bushes to break the intense 
whiteness of the untrodden 
snow-fields all round, ending 
only where the wind lifted 
white plumes from the peaks 
—blown like smoke against a 
burning sky. Underfoot the 
snow was no longer soft, but 
icy and brittle; and here and 
there showed bare, windswept 
rock. Mrs Davidson ran down 
to a little beck, crossed it 
by a snow-bridge, climbed the 
other side, forced her way 
through a thicket, and all at 
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once saw the first little grey 
cabin tucked under the towering 
mass of Tarrekaiser, the last 
settlement in Sweden. 

Everything that Kvikkjokk 
had not been, Njunjes was. 
There were three little cabins 
of grey, unpainted wood. The 
first and westernmost belonged 
to four brothers—little men, 
half-Lapp, half-Swedish, mighty 
hunters, mountaineers, and 
naturalists. They saw Mrs 
Davidson coming, called to her 
to come in, and fed her with 
the inevitable coffee and biscuits. 
They gave her a chair in the 
middle of the room and sat 
round in a ring, each talking 
aS hard as he could. Snow 
White could not have provided 
a more effective picture of 
the dwarfs. These dwarfs were 
so pleased to have a visitor, 
so proud to tell her of the 
naturalists and scientific bodies 
they had helped with rare 
Lapland specimens ; so excited 
to show her a picture of the 
golden butterfly named after 
them, that it seemed that, 
like Snow White, here she 
must stay. But they would 
not keep her. A mile farther 
on were the other two cabins 
—the most famous of this 
remarkable family, the ‘ Pro- 
fessor,’ who had even learnt 
a few English and German 
words, and a younger cousin, 
Magnus, with a Norwegian wife, 
Ragnhild. Ragnhild must be 
the hostess. Mrs Davidson had 
only one question to ask: “Have 
they any food ? ” 

The four brothers rocked with 
laughter. Yes, there would 


be food—simple, but plenty, 
And Njunjes was not like 
Kvikkjokk where they were 
terrified of strangers. Here 
they had not seen anyone at 
all for six whole months. 

So it was; Magnus and 
Ragnhild were waiting at the 
door of the last of the tiny 
grey cabins—waiting with open 
arms. They had a big kitchen 
and a tiny bedroom with a 
curious pillared open fireplace 
where an enormous fire of 
brushwood and small birch was 
blazing. The bedroom was for 
Mrs Davidson, but Ragnhild 
was eager to have her to talk 
to in the kitchen. There was 
no radio to disturb these lonely 
souls with fears of war, but 
sometimes Magnus skied into 
Kvikkjokk and brought back 
some old illustrated papers. 
“Did the Dutch people really 
live on bicycles?’ was what 
Ragnhild wanted to know. 

Mrs Davidson had hardly 
sat down before the ‘ Pro- 
fessor’ came over to welcome 
her. Such a venerable old 
dwarf and so learned! He 
talked almost entirely of the 
rare birds which came to nest 
and breed in  “Tarradalen, 
lamented the new restrictions 
on egg-collecting, and spoke of 
the museums in Germany and 
America with whom he corre- 
sponded. From some naturalist 
who had come to find birds 
in Tarradalen he had acquired 
an illustrated book of birds 
and had taught himself the 
Latin names. From others he 
had picked up a smattering 
of foreign languages. At least 
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he could say “ golden eagle ”’ 
in English, and he spoke of 
the English king with as much 
simple devotion and loyalty 
as if he had been an English 
citizen. 

It was time for the evening 
meal. There was certainly 
plenty of food, but it consisted 
of porridge and fresh milk ; 
a healthy diet on which the 
Njunjes settlers lived all the 
year with the occasional addi- 
tion of reindeer in winter, fish 
in summer, or veal when the 
year’s calves were killed in 
the autumn. The winter was 
their lonely time. In May the 
Lapps came up with their 
hungry, thin reindeer, stayed 
for a little and went on to 
the higher pastures and glaciers. 
In the summer some naturalists 
might come or a few tourists 
from Kvikkjokk. Then in the 
autumn the Lapps and their 
herds would come down again 
and the valley be filled with 
dark, smoking kator and grazing 
deer. But soon they would 
be gone and then there would 
be nobody at all for month 
after month. Mrs Davidson 
began to understand why she, 
their first visitor, was so 
welcome, but she sensed a 
genuine friendliness as well as 
loneliness ; and she spent all 
the next day with Ragnhild, 
cleaning the kitchen living-room, 
preparing the simple dish of 
porridge, and tending the two 
cows and their calves in the 
warm, scented stable across 
the snow-drift. Life seemed 
very simple and very pleasant 
in the brilliant mountain sun- 


shine at Njunjes, though Ragn- 
hild hankered after a fashionable 
haircut, and the ‘ Professor’s’ 
wife, who had come as a girl 
from a bigger settlement down 
the lakes, pined incessantly 
for company and amusements. 

Njunjes was Njunjes—rare, 
beautiful, possibly unique ; but 
still Tarrasjén lay above—an- 
other five miles nearer Sulitelma. 
On the third day Mrs Davidson 
set out again. There was still 
the same north-west wind, icy 
cold out of a cloudless sky, 
and so strong that Mrs Davidson 
had to bend double to move 
against it. For a little while 
she ran up and down hill 
in a thicket of low thorn bushes 
that caught at her and held 
her back ; then she had to fight 
foot by foot along the base of 
a towering mass of black iron- 
stone, so sheer that it held 
only the lightest powdering of 
snow. This ended at last in 
a rock wall and a half-frozen 
waterfall, the outfall from Tar- 
rasjén. A little distance from 
the fall the swift stream dis- 
appeared under the ice, and 


-she crossed at a place which 


looked as though in summer it 
might be a natural ford. After 
this, a short, steep climb brought 
her to the lake, and she moved 
slowly against the furious wind, 
finger-tips almost touching the 
ground, until she was right 
underneath the rock face where, 
high above, the Lapps had made 
an offering-place to their ancient 
Gods. 

There was no doubt that 
this was a terrible country ; 
not desolate—take away the 
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blue sky and the sunshine, 
and in the darkest of winter 
it would still be too grand 
for desolation. But it was 
awful. The immensity of the 
vast snow-fields, stretching un- 
broken all round—not a tree 
or bush now to be seen—the 
far peaks high above, point 
after point, and the beautiful 
white cone of Staika always 
dominating the distance : above 
all, the fearful black immensity 
of the southern face of Tarra- 
kaiser. 

Here was no life except the 
fox, the wolverine, and the 
white grouse. The Lapps and 
their reindeer were still in the 
valleys and the summer birds 
the ‘ Professor’ knew were still 
far overseas. Even the wolves 
had left the frozen heights 
this year and gone farther south 
to hunt. 


This it was that Mrs Davidson 
had come so far and fought 
so hard to see—and having 
seen it she was abashed and 
there was no more fight in 
her. She stood for a little 
while just looking, in spite of 
the fierce wind tearing at her 
clothes and pushing her, forcing 
her backwards, and then she 
turned and ran like a ship 
under sail. 

But the wintry gods were 
not going to let her go so easily. 
She skirted an overhanging 
cliff of loose snow, took an 
easy Tun and came to the foot 
of the waterfall again. Her 
track of less than two hours 
ago was clearly marked and 
she ran confidently in it. But 


the ice had been undermined 
by the swift action of the 
water. Perhaps in the gun- 
shine while she had been up 
to the lake some extra quantity 
of snow had melted and swelled 
the river. In any Case, as 
she ran on to the ice it cracked 
thunderously and the snow 
caved away under her feet, 
She flung herself forward to 
the farther bank. But at the 
same moment the ice fell in 
and the dark hungry stream 
rose up and engulfed her. It 
was shallow, but the loss of 
balance and the force of the 
current knocked her down, and 
she was swept along so quickly 
that she had hardly realised 
her danger before she was 
swirled up against the next 
piece of bridging ice. The 
river tugged and surged to 
drag her underneath. 

Mrs Davidson managed to 
get her arms over the bridge 
and fought desperately to get a 
footing on skis that were pulled 
relentlessly down-stream. She 
was in @ very nasty situation. 
She could not get a grip on 
the bottom, she could not get 
the skis off with their spring 
bindings, and if she put too 
much weight on the ice bridge 
it might give like the other 
and land her face down in the 
river, when she could hardly 
hope to pick herself up in 
time. Very slowly, fearing every 
moment to feel a crack, she 
moved her weight over to the 
left. Bit by bit she got nearer 
to the snow-bank until at last 
she managed to crawl up it 
to safety. 
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It was some time before 
she realised that her clothes 
were not only wet but freezing, 
and that the sun was low be- 
hind the mountains. Nothing, 
not even the night on Saggat, 
or the weary trudge into 
Kvikkjokk, was to stay in Mrs 
Davidson’s memory like that 
return from Tarrasjén. Her 
skis had first to be scraped 
of ice for their whole length, 
then missing ski-sticks had to 
be sought for and rescued from 
the edge of the stream. By 
the time she was fairly going, 
boots, socks, and clothing were 
frozen and the wind cut her 
like a knife. Nothing was ever 
so cold—and now, for the first 
time, movement did not warm 
her. She was suffering more 
from shock than from the 
temperature, but if it had not 
been for the pressure of the 
wind it is unlikely that she 
would have got back unaided. 
That helped her along. The 
thorn thickets nearly defeated 
her; like clutching fingers in 
a child’s nightmare, they caught 
hold of her bindings and gripped 
relentlessly at the ski-sticks. 
At the last hill she fell and was 
too tired to get up. It was 
lucky indeed that Ragnhild 
had come to look for her and 
was able to help her in to 
blazing fires, warm blankets, 
and hot porridge. 


She had achieved her dream. 
Alone and independently she 
had travelled up the lakes, 
and looked on the lonely lake 
high in the western mountains. 
She had drunk deep of Lapland 
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hospitality, known disillusion- 
ment in Kvikkjokk, and ulti- 
mate satisfaction in Njunjes. 
When she had recovered she 
went back to John Davidson, 
at peace, and content to travel 
down in the post-sledge. 

By this time John Davidson 
had done what he intended on 
the Finnish border and had 
started to fit out the ship 
for return to England. So 
he was able to court-martial 
Mrs Davidson with due cere- 
mony on board. On the charge 
that she had wilfully hazarded 
the crew, and thereby the ship, 
there seemed to be a clear 
case. 

** You can’t do these things,”’ 
said John desperately. ‘ Sup- 
pose you had got lost, think 
of the time and energy I'd 
have lost looking for you. To 
say nothing of the expense. 
We might even have had to 
sell the ship to get home. 
Or you might have broken a 
leg and spent the summer in 
hospital, and then we’d have 
been caught by the ice again 
and not got home at all. Or 
suppose you had been killed, 
drowned in that infernal river 
of yours, you’d have left me 
without a crew. And for what ? 
Just a whim.” 

‘* T suppose,”’ said Mrs David- 
son slowly, “ that I can never 
explain to you just why I 
had to go. If you don’t see 
it from the map, I can’t say 
it to you. I know all you say. 
It’s quite true, and if I’d 
known things would be as 
bad as they were I wouldn’t 
have gone. At least I don’t 
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think I should have. But I 
can’t say I’m sorry. They 
told me on the way down that 
after this winter they had 
decided to build a road to 
Kvikkjokk. They are going 
to start at once from both 
ends. There’ll never be again 
a beleaguered settlement in 
the mountain at the end of 
a chain of lakes. Perhaps 
people will go to Njunjes. I 
didn’t know it, but my chance 
to see it like that may be the 
last one anyone will have. 
And I’ve seen Tarrasjén, and 
it was like the end of the 
world.” 

Now John Davidson, a 
cautious fellow, utterly loyal 
to the sea, was never one of 
those who must see what lies 
“over yonder dim blue rim,” 
but he looked at the map and 


something of what Mrs David- 
son had said moved him in 
spite of himself. Mostly, though, 
because he could so well imagine 
her, a small defiant thing, 
battling up Saggat and saving 
her dream from the bottom of 
Tarra River. 

He stood up with a sigh. 
“‘ T’ll have to adjourn the court, 
because I can’t combine the 
offices of President of the court 
and ‘ Prisoner’s Friend.’ But 
it’s only adjourned, mind. That 
doesn’t mean you’ve got off.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs Davidson, 
“but that’s worse than any- 
thing; I’d rather be sentenced 
and done with than have it 
hanging about.’’ 

“ Ah,” said John Davidson, 
“well, perhaps that’s the only 
thing that’ll teach you to be 
more careful in future.’ 
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ON QUERO. 


BY THOMAS H. RADDALL. 


Amos walked down the 
narrow shovelled path in the 
snow, with the red mittens on 
his hands, hating them. They 
seemed to burn his palms. 
With the exception of the 
mittens he had a good outfit. 
A black brighton cap covered 
his cropped brown head against 
the January morning ; the wide 
lugs, which could be turned 
down over his ears on frosty 
days at sea, were tucked up 
now and fastened with a black 
tape knot that fluttered like 
a tassel on the top of his head. 
His coat was @ short green- 
and-black chequered mackinaw 
with knitted cuffs to keep the 
wind from blowing up his 
sleeves, and under that he 
had the heavy blue jersey his 
mother had knitted for him, 
a. grey flannel shirt and a 
suit of fleece-lined woollen 
underwear. He wore thick black 
frieze trousers and two pairs of 
long grey home-knit stockings 
and @ new pair of rubber 
hip-boots. For ease in walking 
he had folded the long boot- 
tops below his knees. The 
strap buckles made a pleasant 
little jingle as he stepped along, 
and the rubber soles creaked 
on the frosty snow. In the 
sea-bag on his back were 
Spare underwear, socks, three 
bandanas, a shirt, a sheath- 
knife, and the Bible his mother 
had given him when he made 


his first trip to the Banks 
last spring. Under his arm 
was @ rolled suit of oilskins. 

It had been fine to spend 
Christmas and New Year at 
home. He had been in the 
offshore fishery nearly a year. 
In a few days he would be 
seventeen, a tremendous age. 
He was six feet tall and still 
growing, and his shoulders were 
thick and broad as his father’s 
had been, and he had the 
same great forearms and hands. 
His hands were still very clumsy 
—all thumbs, Captain Croller 
said—but he was learning to 
control them, and in a few 
years, when he had earned 
enough in the bank fishery to 
pay for a motor-boat, he would 
come home for good and set 
up as an inshore fisherman, 
making his own net-buoys and 
lobster traps and wielding a 
net-needle with the best of 
them. In the meantime, now 
that Amos was fending for 
himself, his mother could 
manage Ruth’s schooling. 
Ruthie wanted to be a school 
teacher, and that meant getting 
a B certificate in the town high 
school at the very least. ‘When 
I get my B,’’ Ruthie would say, 
eyes shining. They were going 
to do great things for Mom, 
he and Ruthie, when he had 
his boat and she had her B. 

But with all her schooling 
Ruthie did not know coloured 
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mittens were taboo in the fish- 
ing fleet! White mittens— 
the natural wool—alone were 
good luck; anything else, 
especially anything so glaring 
as these crimson things she 
had given him for Christmas, 
was very bad luck indeed. 
The men would call him a 
Simon—the fisherman’s Jonah— 
and the old hands would tell 
him to throw them overboard. 
Red mittens ? Worse luck than 
dropping a hatch in the hold, 
or turning a fish-tub upside 
down, or talking about pigs, 
or driving a nail on Sunday! 
The things flamed against the 
show. He had put them on 
to please Ruthie. She and 
Mom stood in the doorway 
now, waving goodbye as he 
turned in the beaten snow 
of the road, and in return he 
flourished his big hand like 
a red flag. The little wooden 
house looked very grey and 
old against the bright snow 
and the blue water of the cove 
and the green mass of the fir 
woods on the other side. It 
had not been painted in twelve 
years, not since the Sea Queen 
went down on the Banks with 
all hands, including his father. 
When I’ve got my boat, thought 
Amos, Til paint the house. 
White, with green or maybe 
blue around the window-frames 
and doors. Real paint, too. 
Whitewash was no good. 

The road wound along the 
shore between the fishermen’s 
houses, and their little barns 
and sheds and the rows of 
wooden drying - flakes. In 
summer and fall the flakes 


were covered with split cod 
and pollock drying in the sup 
and wind, filling the air with 
the smell of fish. Now they 
were covered with snow, and 
the little kennel-shaped boxes 
that covered the stacked fish 
at night or in rainy weather 
stood lonely in the whiteness, 
The sled tracks in the road, 
hard and gleaming like a 
starched collar, were stamped 
in link-patterns by the tyre- 
chains of automobiles, and the 
snow in the middle of the 
road was ruffled by the calked 
shoes of horses and the little 
twin half-moons of ox-shoes. 
The chimney smoke rose straight 
in the sunshine. Ahead, where 
the town sprawled on its hill 
beside the harbour, the smoke 
hung in a pall high above the 
house-tops, unmoving in the 
frosty air. The bare ribs of 
a@ boy’s kite, a few rags still 
fastened to the tail, hung in 
the telephone wires like the 
bones of a queer angular bird. 
From the barns of the more 
prosperous fishermen, those who 
could afford a cow or an ox 
to haul the winter’s firewood 
from the woods to the west, 
came the dull clack of ox- 
bells. 

Amos heard a car coming, 
and stepped aside without look- 
ing back. The car had a 
loose tyre-chain that flicked 
against the mudguard with 
every revolution, and the tap- 
tap-tap was very rapid. The 
car was up to him in a few 
seconds, sliding to a stop with 
@ squeal of brakes and the 
tearing sound of chains biting 
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into the hard snow. The engine 
purred under the hood like 
a placid powerful cat. It 
was Charlie Kaufman’s car. 
Oharlie’s father was a prosperous 
ship- chandler at Hellmuth’s 
Cove, a few miles along the 
shore. Charlie, home from 
college for the holidays, wore 
a raccoon fur coat and a 
brown felt hat with a green 
Tyrol whisk stuck in the band. 
He had light-blue eyes and 
a delicate blond moustache, 
and he was studying to be 
a lawyer or a doctor—nobody, 
not even Charlie, knew which. 
Charlie was twenty-two and 
full of fun. 
‘* Hi, Charles,’”’? Amos said. 


“Hop in,’ commanded 
Charlie. “I’m going into 
town.” 


Amos hopped in, tossing his 
sea-bag and oilskins into the 
back seat. It was a grand 
sensation, sitting between that 
fine leather upholstery and the 
impressive instrument board. 

“Going to join a vessel ? ” 

“Yes,” Amos said. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Croller’s.’’ 

The town was small and 
snug and prosperous with the 
wealth acquired in almost two 
centuries of the fishery. Motor- 
cars skittered up and down, 
grinding the frozen brown slush 
of the narrow streets with their 
chains. Amos sniffed the acrid 
coal smoke. He measured the 
town’s prosperity by that more 
than anything else. In the 
struggling shore villages people 
burned wood from their own 
timber lots; the townsfolk 
burned coal that came from 
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Cape Breton and anthracite 
all the way from Wales or 
Pennsylvania. Charlie stopped 
the car outside a big green 
house whose several turrets 
and gables had little cone- 
shaped roofs, each surmounted 
by small ornamental wrought- 
iron balustrades. There was 
stained glass in the upper 
sashes of all the windows, and 
in little bull’s-eyes and lozenges 
cut in the walls to light the 
halls and passage-ways. It was 
the last word in wooden magni- 
ficence when wealthy Ambrose 
Kitsbuhl built it in 1903. Amos 
thought it magnificent now. 

“Come on in and have a 
drink,’”’ Charlie said. 

Amos shook his head and 
drew his sea-bag and oilskins 
from the back seat. 

“TI got to be goin’ down to 
the wharf. The schooner’s 
sailin’ pretty soon.” 

‘ All the more reason you 
should have a snifter, Amos.” 
Charlie took his arm and 
marched him up to the big 
front door. ‘“It’ll only take 
@ minute.” 

Charlie rang the bell and 
walked in, still clutching Amos’ 
arm. A maid appeared in the 
end of the hall and said, 
‘Oh, it’s you, Mr Kaufman! 
V’ll tell Miss Wilhelmina.” She 
trotted up the stairs, a big 
girl with stout legs. She said 
“ Kowfman ” and “ Villumina ”’ 
because she was from Dresden 
South, where many of the 
people, after nearly two cen- 
turies on Nova Scotia soil, still 
spoke with a strong Old German 
accent. 
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Amos stood under a big oil 
painting of Ambrose Kitsbuhl 
in a drawing-room full of angular 
modern furniture. He wasawed. 
He had never seen a room like 
this. It was dim after the 
snow-glare of the journey, and 
the queer uncomfortable-looking 
furniture gleamed in a mysteri- 
ously imposing dusk. The 
carpet under his new rubber 
boots was soft and thick like 
newly fallen snow. Charlie 
jerked his thumb towards the 
portrait. 

“‘ Mina did that. She studied 
daubing in Paris. Good, eh?” 

“Yes,” Amos said. There 
were other portraits on the 
walls, shimmering across the 
room like apparitions. He felt 
that he had no business in 
this place. 

“Sit down,” Charlie said. 
He went to a cabinet in the 
wall and exposed bottles and 
glass-ware. “Rum?  That’s 
the fisherman’s drink.” 

“ All right,’”? Amos said. He 
did not sit down. He had 
a feeling that when the un- 
known Wilhelmina came in she 
would order him out, and serve 
him right. 

Charlie poured a stiff one 
for Amos, a smaller one for 
himself. Rum was all right, 
but it stank on your breath. 

“So early in the morning, 
Charlie ? ” Wilhelmina said, in 
the doorway. She was of middle 
height with a good figure, 
emphasised by a tight blue 
woollen dress. Her ankles were 
rather thick, but her feet were 
narrow and elegant, and she 
wore extremely high heels which 


gave her ankles an illusion of 
slimness. Her hands were 
narrow and elegant too, and 
her long well-kept fingers and 
nails looked to Amos like white 
sharp pencils. She was blonde, 
with the golden blondeness of 
her Rhineland ancestors, with 
a small heart-shaped face, a 
determined Roman nose and a 
pair of large blue eyes, very 
wide apart. Her hair was a 
shining mass bound with a 
thick plait that made a frame 
for the upper part of her face. 
Amos gaped. She was a vision, 
incredibly beautiful in that dim 
room. She gave him a swift 
impersonal glance that took 
in his mackinaw, the cap in 
his hand, the oilskins, and the 
sea-bag at his feet. She was 
not surprised. She would not 
have been surprised if Charlie 
Kaufman brought a horse into 
the drawing-room. Sometimes 
she thought that was Charlie’s 
charm ; he was incalculable. 

‘¢ Meet Amos Jordan,’’ Charlie 
said, bringing the glasses. 
“‘ He’s going fishing. I’m giving 
him a shot of ‘ Lunenburg 
champagne ’ to keep him warm 
on the Banks.”’ 

Amos pulled off a mitten 
and stuck out a hand quite 
as large and red, but Wil- 
helmina Kitsbuhl did not seem 
to see it. She bowed her 
golden head a little and said, 
“How d’you do?” with a 
quick bright smile and eyes 
that looked past his head. 

‘‘T’m fine,” Amos said. He 
stood there hot and uncom- 
fortable in the heat of the 
steam radiators. He did not 
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know what to do with the 
hand thus left in mid-air, but 
Charlie Kaufman did. Charlie 
thrust a glass in it. 

“ Will you have something ? ”’ 
he asked Wilhelmina. She 
shook her golden head and 
walked to a stainless-steel chair 
and sat upon thesevere tapestry, 
throwing one negligent leg over 
the other. Amos could not 
bear to look at her. She had 
a fulgent quality, she burned 
in that dusky room like a 
cold and lovely fire. 

“ Well,”? Charlie hoisted his 
glass, ‘“here’s to  throaters, 
Amos. May throats be many 
and sharp the knives.” It 
sounded rather piratical. Wil- 
helmina Kitsbuhl raised her 
perfect eyebrows. She did not 
know what a throater was. 
Six generations of fish-killing 
Kitsbuhls had produced her, 
but she had never been aboard 
a@ schooner. The sea was & 
blue fringe on the edge of her 
life where she went bathing 
and sometimes yachting in 
summer; she hated the smell 
of fish, and never drove along 
the shore roads, past those 
rows of stinking fish-flakes, if 
she could help it. Somebody 
had to fish, she supposed. She 
turned her cool eyes upon 
Amos. He had a large square 
face and a short narrow nose, 
and his eyebrows consisted of 
a dark tuft over each grey 
eye, tapering off rapidly to 
a@ mere line of hair and giving 
him a childish air of curiosity. 
There was a brown fuzz on 
his cheeks. She saw that he 
was very young. 
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“* Tell me about fishing,” she 
said, without interest. ‘“ What 
do you do?” 

“Well, I started last spring 
as @ flunkey-boy.”’ 

“* What’s a flunkey-boy ? ” 

“ Well, the flunkey-boy sorta 
makes himself useful about the 
vessel—catchin’ painters when 
the dories come alongside, help- 
in’ to fork the fish into the 
throat-kids from the foredeck, 
washin’ up—things like that. 
He takes all the tongues an’ 
cheeks before the cod-heads 
are thrown away an’ puts ’em 
down in salt, in barrels or 
half-barrels.’’ 

“ What’s he get ? ’” demanded 
the practical Charlie. 

“ That’s all. Just the tongues 
an’ cheeks. He sells ’em to 
the fish-dealer when the vessel 
gets in from the Banks. Three 
cents a pound, sometimes.”’ 

““'Phoo!” Charlie said. 

“T made two trips as a 
flunkey—the frozen-bait trip an’ 
the spring trip. Then on the 
summer trip I got took on as 
a throater.”’ 

“ Ah,” she said. 
he do?” 

** Well, the splittin’-table’s set 
up on the after-deck, see? 
When the dorymen throw their 
fish on board you fork ’em 
into the throat-kid. That’s 
@ sorta wooden box with a 
partition in the middle. The 
throater—that’s me—takes the 
fish an’ cuts the throat an’ 
slits the belly open an’ then 
drops it in the other side 0’ 
the throat-kid. The header, 
he stands on the other side; 
his job is to pull out the liver 
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an’ drop it through a hole in 
the splittin’-table into a basket 
underneath. That’s for cod 
liver oil, see? Then he pulls 
out the—the—well, the guts— 
excuse me—an’ snaps the head 
off an’ passes the fish to the 
splitter. On the Rose an’ Janie, 
that’s Captain Croller. He does 
the splittin’, like all the old- 
time captains, I guess. I guess 
a lot of ’em hire a man nowadays 
to do the splittin’.’’ 

“And the splitter?” It 
was all very revolting, but 
Wilhelmina had resolved to see 
the thing through. She could see 
the faint smirk on Charlie’s face. 

“The splitter, he opens the 
back with a splittin’-knife an’ 
pulls out the backbone an’ 
drops the fish into a tub 0’ 
sea-water. When the tub’s 
full the salter comes up from 
the hold an’ slides the fish 
down a little wooden chute 
into the hold. Then he goes 
down an’ sifts salt on each 
fish, a little if they’re to be 
slack-salted, more if they’re 
to be hard-salted—it depends 
on how long you expect to 
be out an’ what the dealers 
want, you know—an’ then piles 
’em in kenches—tiers, see ?— 
athwartships, with a little space 
between each kench so the 
brine can run off to the bilges. 
The deck watch has to pump 
a while every night ‘cause 
the weight squeezes the juice 
outa the fish.’ 

‘“‘ What’s a throater get?” 
Charlie asked. 

‘‘ Twenty-five dollars a month. 
A header gets about the same 
—sometimes thirty.” 


“And where d’you go from 
there ? ”? Charlie said, not that 
he cared. 

“Qh, then you get to be 
a doryman.” Amos _ smiled 
broadly, as if to be a dory- 
man were the finest thing in 
life. ‘‘ Then you take a share 
of the catch instead 0’ wages, 
see? You work in the dory 
mostly, settin’ an’ haulin’ the 
trawls ; but you have to mend 
an’ bait your own trawl, an’ 
give a hand with the gibbin’— 
head-an’-throatin’, see ?—when 
you come aboard the vessel 
in the evenin’ so’s to get the 
deck clear afore night. An’, 
o’ course, you take your turn 
in the watch when the vessel’s 
sailin’. But there’s more money 
in it, see? You take this 
trip now. We’re freshin’— 
that’s fresh-fishin’, see ?—no 
salt. The dorymen might git 
as much as fifty or sixty dollars 
for a three or four-week trip.” 

‘Phoo!”’ Charlie exclaimed. 
“Why don’t you take up farm- 
ing or lumbering, fella? The 
wages are no worse, and you’ve 
got dry ground under you.” 

Amos was astonished. 
“ Farmin’? Why, I guess most 
anybody could be a farmer. 
But you got to be a good man 
to be a doryman. Yes, sir! 
An’ besides, if you ’tend sharp 
to your job an’ keep a good 
wheel, an’ jump spry to the 
halliards an’ sheets when the 
word’s given, maybe the cap- 
tain’ll let you look at the 
charts an’ teach you navigation, 
and then you may be a skipper 
yourself some day, with a 
per cent on the cargo an’ a 
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big house an’ a car, an’ all 
that. Every skipper on the 
Banks started afore the mast. 
Qaptain OCroller was a flunkey. 
He told me himself.’’ 

“Very interesting,’’ Wilhel- 
mina Kitsbuhl said, as if Amos 
had been talking about the 
Cannibal Islands. She had been 
evolved, so to speak, from a 
cod-fish, but if she ever thought 
of herself in connection with 
the sea it was vaguely and with 
a slight feeling of discomfort, 
as perhaps Aphrodite might 
have regarded the sea-foam 
of her birth. Through the 
double windows of the Kitsbuhl 
drawing-room came @ thin bugle 
note from the direction of the 
harbour. 

Amos started. “I guess 
that’s the Rose an’ Janie. Cap- 
tain Croller’s blowin’ the fog- 
horn for somebody—me, maybe. 
l’ll be goin’ if you don’t mind.” 

He swallowed the fiery drink 
hastily, mumbled thanks and 
picked up his sea-bag and 
dilskins, and the plump maid 
came along the hall and let 
him out. His stomach was 
aflame all the way down the 
steep hill to the wharf. He 
had a fantastic sensation of 
stepping off into space every 
time he lifted one of the big 
rubber boots. 

At the wharf he heard Cap- 
tain Croller’s bull voice up- 
raised in angry complaint. 
“ Always somethin’! Here we 
are, castin’ off, y’ might say, 
an’ Ned Goodwin’s wife sends 
down word he can’t come ’cause 
he’s sick!’ Several of the 
older dorymen were grouped 
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about him. They went over 
@ roll of names from memory. 

Amos thought, “ That’s old 
Conrad Hauser’s dory-mate.’’ 
Impelled by a new and strange 
spirit of self-assertion that rose 
somehow from the flame in 
his stomach, Amos tramped 
up to Conrad. He was a small 
man, wizened and weather- 
bitten from forty years on the 
Banks, a little spluttering man 
from Dresden South, with 
childish blue eyes and a cropped 
head of stiff grey hair. Most 
of his shipmates were of the 
blended MRhineland, Saxon, 
Hanoverian, Huguenot and 
Swiss blood, and spoke with 
traces of what was known 
vaguely in Nova Scotia as 
‘Dutch,’ but old Conrad’s was 
the richest of them all and they 
ragged him without mercy. 

** Und how,”’ big Matt Lohnes 
would demand, with the 
heaviest accent he could muster, 
‘¢ iss eferyt’ing by Dresden Sout’ 
a’ready ? ”’ 

“Dey tell me,’’ Bill Berners 
would say, “dem. Dresden 
Souters iss vearin’ liddle black 
moustaches a’ready, und dem 
liddle badges wit’ four legs 
runnin’ round de compass like 
@ vindmill.” 

‘More yet,’? Art Wensell © 
would declare, ‘‘ dey salute each 
udder wit’ de hand up like 
® boy vants to leave de room 
in school.” And they would 
all salute him thus, roaring 
“‘ Heel Hauser !’’ Old Conrad’s 
face would get very red as 
the baiting progressed, and at 
last he would burst out at 
them, anger bringing his thick 
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accent forth in indignant 
splutters, and then they would 
laugh and begin again. 

“Tl go bowman with you,”’ 
declared the strange new spirit 
in Amos. 

“You!” Conrad ejaculated, 
looking him up and down. 
The other dorymen were 
amused. 

“Yes,” insisted Amos. “I 
don’t want to be a throater 
all my life.” And he added, 
flinging up his head in a quick 
fierce way that reminded them 
of his father, “I’m as good 
as any man here, comes to 
dory work.” The men said 
nothing, thinking they would 
make a fine pair for Dory 
Number Five, old ‘ Dutchy’ 
Hauser, the butt of the crew, 
and this green kid from the 
west’ shore. Captain Croller 
considered a moment. He was 
a tall man, getting rather fat 
now, with a weathered red 
face and purple rum-blossoms 
blooming on his great pitted 
nose. 

““ Well,”’ he said, ‘* your father 
was a@ good man. All right 
with you, Conrad?” Conrad 
pursed his old lips under the 
bristle of grey moustache. 
Taking a dory-mate was like 
taking a wife. You had to 
be careful. Still, a good strong 
kid would be better than some 
loafer picked off the water- 
front who’d been an after- 
man, maybe, in his day, and 
would not like taking orders 
from an after-man like Dutchy 
Hauser. 

“ Awright,’’ mumbled Conrad. 

The schooner was one of 
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the few still depending entirely 
upon sail. COroller had built 
her twenty years before out 
of the fat profits of the war 
and named her after his smal] 
twin daughters. The daughters 
were grown up and married 
now, and the Rose and Janie 
was old as schooners go and 
(like Croller’s daughters) not 
very handsome either. The 
topmasts which had made her 
one of the fastest schooners 
of her day had been removed, 
She was struck down to winter 
rig and looked very stubby 
and slow. A number of old 
motor-car tyres were suspended 
over her bulwark as fenders, 
but despite these the black 
paint along beam and quarter 
had been rubbed away by the 
chafe of wharves and the scrape 
of dories riding alongside on 
the Banks. The original gilt 
scroll and name on her bows 
had crumbled and gone, and 
Croller had replaced it, not 
very carefully, with daubs of 
white. Faded was the yellow 
paint of the chipped and 
battered dories nested one 
within another on the forward 
deck, and soiled the white of 
cabin-house, hatches, scuttles, 
and boom - crotches. The 
patched canvas lying furled 
and frozen on the booms was 
a dingy grey, and as with shouts 
they got it hoisted the foot 
of the foresail could be seen 
stained black by the smoke 
of the galley funnel. The sails 
hung stiff and sparkling with 
frost. There was no stir of 
air in the harbour. The deck 
creaked underfoot. The water 
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had a thin scum of ice, rippling, 
undulating like oil with the 
faint swell. A motor-boat towed 
them past the headland where 
a breeze stirred the grey water 
of the outer bay, like a knife 
in the zero temperature. Look- 
ing back through the narrow 
slot of the harbour entrance 
they could see the town on 
its hill under the canopy of 
coal smoke, and along the 
water-front the sun shining on 
the stripped spars of the big 
salt-bankers laid up for the 
winter, and on the red-painted 
shingles of the wharf sheds and 
supply stores. For a minute 
they watched that vision of 
peace and comfort over the 
low bulwark of the port quarter, 
framed between steep headlands 
white with snow, and then it 
was gone. The Rose and Janie, 
soiled and old, the Cinderella 
of the fleet, pointed her spoon 
bow for the Banks. 

As flunkey, Amos had slept 
in a dark little shelf in the 
eyes of her; as throater, he 
had inherited a shelf a little 
farther aft, wider and somehow 
less violent in a sea-way. Now, 
proudly, he shifted his straw- 
tick to Ned Goodwin’s bunk, 
where he could lie and read 
by the cabin lamp or watch the 
cards of the forty-five players 
on the mess-table. His stomach 
had ceased burning now and 
that queer bumptious spirit 
had left him. He marvelled 
at his own madness in daring 
to demand the missing Good- 
win’s post; but now that he 
had it he smiled to himself, 
wondering what the blonde 
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goddess at the Kitsbuhl house 
would think of it. He could 
not get her out of his mind. 
He lay in Ned Goodwin’s bunk 
and thought how beautiful she 
was, like a princess in a book, 
and how marvellous to walk 
into her house as Charlie Kauf- 
man did, and take a welcome 
for granted. He wondered if 
they were in love with each 
other. They seemed friendly 
but indifferent, like brother 
and sister. He did not see 
how it was possible to stand 
in the presence of Wilhelmina 
Kitsbuhl and be indifferent. 
He worshipped her. He felt 
that his whole life was changed. 
He wanted time to fly, and 
luck to sit on his shoulders, 
so that he could rise to be a 
skipper, with a house and a 
car and a two hundred dollar 
radio, so that he could marry 
a girl exactly like Wilhelmina 
Kitsbuhl and live happy ever 
after. It was possible. Had not 
the Kitsbuhls made their money 
out of fish? So could Amos 
Jordan. If you had money 
you could marry a beautiful 
girl. The two went together 
like herring and potatoes. He 
had heard that a thousand 
times. He went to sleep dream- 
ing of money and Wilhelmina 
Kitsbuhl. 

The red mittens worried him 
like a guilty conscience. He 
did not like to leave them in 
his sea-bag, where they might 
easily be found and bring down 
upon his head the ragging— 
not unmixed with wrath—of 
the whole crew, and so he kept 
them in the deep pocket of 
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his mackinaw. On the second 
evening he went aft to buy a 
pair of respectably white ones 
from Captain Croller’s supply. 
Croller and several of the older 
hands, including the men who 
served as mates, a sort of Banks 
aristocracy, had bunks ranged 
about the sides of the after- 
cabin. It was a comfortable 
place with a tall anthracite 
stove and a radio which bellowed 
daily weather reports from 
Halifax, and in the evening 
emitted music—preferably jiggy 
fiddle tunes or Manhattan cow- 
boys moaning for their boots 
and saddles and a home on 
the range—from Canadian and 
American broadcasting stations. 
He found the captain in the 
cubby-hole which served him 
as chart-room. Croller’s huge 
form was bent over the chart 
with dividers and parallel rulers. 
He went largely by dead reckon- 
ing and soundings—he boasted 
that he could take a vessel 
to the Grand Bank and back 
by the lead-armings alone, and 
people who did not like him 
said that he never did anything 
else. Croller saw the interest 
in the new doryman’s eyes 
and showed him the ocean on 
paper, a thing he had never 
seen. Amos recognised the 
land from his school books ; 
Nova Scotia nailed to the 
Continent like a cleat to the 
mast, and Newfoundland with 
the long Burin Peninsula run- 
ning out towards St Pierre 
Bank like Captain Croller’s nose. 
But here on this stained and 
much-pencilled chart was re- 
vealed the mystery of the sea 
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itself. For the first time he 
saw what the restless waters 
hid—the banks where the fish 
lived. They marched, a chain 
of irregular patches, parallel 
with the coast and distant 
from it a hundred or two 
hundred miles. First, off Cape 
Cod, came George’s; then as 
you sailed north-east came 
Brown’s and the Lahave, then 
the Sable Island Bank with 
that ominous sand-bar like a 
trap in the midst of it, then 
the Banquereau— which the 
fishermen knew as Quero—with 
the Middle Ground and Misaine 
and Artimon and the Canso 
Bank lying off a bit to the 
west, and then the St Pierre 
Bank; then you turned more 
to the east and came to Green 
Bank, and finally to the great 
sprawling Grand Bank itself. 
Captain Croller laid a thick 
brown finger on the patch 
marked Banquereau. 

‘¢ There’s where we’re headin’, 
son—Quero. If we don’t strike 
fish there I guess I'll try the 
Middle Ground. I don’t like 
the Sable Island Bank in winter- 
time, ’specially in this poor 
ol’ hooker. One o’ them no’th- 
east blizzards comes up quick 
an’ there you are, with the 
breakers under your counter 
an’ no engine to claw you off.” 

Amos nodded, awed. That 
was where the Sea Queen had 
been lost in the big August 
gale. Looking at the long 
patch on the chart he had a 
queer sensation, as if after 
all these years he was seeing 
his father’s grave. 

Late in the afternoon of the 
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next day the Rose and Janie 
hove-to on Quero, a small 
grey-winged moth on the face 
of a heaving slate-coloured sea, 
under a slate-coloured sky cor- 
rugated like the sea with slowly 
moving clouds. One blended 
into the other almost without 
a@ horizon. There had been 
variable winds all the way, none 
strong enough to suit Captain 
Croller, who liked quick trips 
“an? many of ’em!” He 
would have carried top-masts 
if the old rigging could have 
stood a winter gale under them ; 
as it was he tramped the after- 
deck, whistling for wind and 
roaring, “‘ Lee rail under, that’s 
the trim we want! Ha, why 
don’t somebody talk horses an’ 
bring on @ hurricane?’’ And 
he would stand with his face 
to the wind, a huge defiant 
figure in rubber boots and 
black rubber overalls and a 
mackinaw with a sheepskin 
collar and a blue stocking-cap, 
shaking a big white-mittened 
fist and shouting, ‘ Horses! 
Horses! Come on an’ do your 
damnedest! I wanta sail a 
dory over my lee rail!’’ The 
temperature had risen a little 
as they got well clear of the 
frigid land, but it was very 
cold still. The schooner’s sides 
were sheathed in ice and the 
whole forward hamper was a 
glittering mass, each stay of 
the lower rigging as thick as 
@ man’s thigh, and the foot 
of each jib a hard gleaming 
board. Croller sent the header 
and throater forward to hammer 
off the worst of the ice with 
mallets of firewood, while the 
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dorymen prepared for the morn- 
ing’s fishing, cutting up frozen 
herring and baiting the trawls 
by lantern light in the shelter 
of the hold. Amos worked 
happily with old Conrad, watch- 
ing the old man’s deft fingers 
and wondering if his own great 
hands would ever be as quick. 
The sharp bait-knife slashed 
each herring into three strips 
and then chopped six times 
across and—presto!—a small 
heap of ‘ baits’ lay ready for 
the hooks. But it was a long 
job, and cold and monotonous 
towards the end. There were 
fifty hooks to a ganging, forty 
gangings on a line, and when 
the hooks were baited the 
lines had to be coiled down 
carefully in the trawl tubs, 
six lines to a tub, so as to run 
freely when the trawls were 
set. Each dory would take 
four tubs—enough for a mile 
of trawl. A mile of hooks! 
With all this baiting to be 
done there was neither time 
nor inclination to bait Dutchy 
Hauser. In the frigid half-dark 
of this staggering barn where 
the lanterns swayed and the 
bait -knives clicked, the old 
man and Amos were happy. 
Long before the cry of “ Ho, 
you sleepers, rise an’ shine! ”’ 
Amos was awake. His first 
day as a doryman! The first 
step on that miraculous ladder 
which led to riches and a 
girl like Wilhelmina Kitsbuhl ! 
Breakfast was a hurried affair 
in the light of the cabin lamp. 
Over his thick trousers and 
mackinaw Amos pulled the oil- 
skins. Old hands had the 
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more expensive rubber trousers 
and jackets, which would not 
freeze and chafe as oilskins 
did. They snapped bands of 
red rubber—cut from old auto- 
mobile inner tubes—over their 
waterproof trouser-legs to hold 
them snugly against the high 
rubber boots, and put on their 
various headgear—stocking-caps 
of blue or red wool, ordinary 
cloth caps, sou’westers lined 
with red flannel, old-fashioned 
fur hats or the popular new 
leather things that looked like 
airmen’s helmets, and finally 
they pulled on their mittens, 
the decent white mittens blessed 
by Lady Luck, and stamped to 
the frosty deck. It was still 
dark, in spite of a faint grey 
streak in the gloom to the 
south-east. The men lit their 
flare-pots. The coarse wicks 
flamed and smoked like torches. 
In this yellow flicker and the 
reek of burning kerosene the 
schooner like a noisome ghost 
moved slowly under a frigid 
draught from the north, steering 
east with the wind abeam. 
One by one at half-mile in- 
tervals the dories were dropped 
overside, and on the fringe 
of the torch-flare appeared for 
a moment, sketchily drawn on 
a background of darkness, an 
eighteen-foot cockle-shell laden 
with trawl tubs, anchors, kegs, 
the top of the after-man’s cap 
or sou’wester, the pale glimmer 
of the bowman’s face as he 
swayed back at the oars. 


“Number Five!’ Captain 
Croller called. They swung 
it overboard, 


and Dutchy 
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Hauser leaped in like a little 
black rubber cat, shipping the 
thwarts. The flunkey - boy, 
shivering in a mackinaw and 
a moth-eaten fur cap, passed 
the painter aft,. where Amos 
was gathering gear from the 
top of the cabin-house. There 
was a lumpy swell from the 
south-east and the dory rose 
and fell alongside like a dim 
yellow piston. There were two 
coils of mooring, two rusty 
iron anchors, two keg-buoys, 
four tubs of trawl, a_ boat 
compass, a half-gallon water 
jug with a wooden stopper, 
a small leg-o’-mutton sail and 
gaff, and a little tin horn for 
signalling. Amos tossed the 
gear down to old Conrad, singing 
out the items, and jumped in. 
“Set due south, boys,’’ Cap- 
tain Croller said. Amos took 
up the oars and pulled stoutly 
to get the morning chill out 
of his bones. The schooner 
stole away eastward with a 
faint slatting of frosty canvas 
and a scuffle of rubber boots 
about the dory nest. From 
the crest of the swells Amos 
could see the feeble glimmer 
of flare-pots on her deck, and 
the green and crimson trails 
cast from the lights in the 
fore-rigging, slowly thinning. 
After five minutes’ stout pull- 
ing they stopped, bent on anchor 
and trawl to one of the moor- 
ings and paid it overboard. 
When old Conrad felt the slack- 
drag-slack of the anchor on 
bottom he fastened the keg- 
buoy with its bold white ‘5,’ 
and Amos pulled away south- 
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ward again. Oonrad paid out 
the trawl with the intent care 
of a man who has dug more 
than one rusty hook out of 
his flesh with a clasp - knife. 
It was a slow business. After 
a long time—neither Conrad 
nor Amos had a watch—they 
made out the schooner’s sails 
passing them on the starboard 
tack. 

“ Bound sou’-west,”’ old Con- 
rad said. ‘ Croller’s dropped 
de last dory, now he goes to 
pick up de first. Dey’ll be 
ready an’ vaitin’, prob’ly, at 
deir sout’ buoy, time he gets 
dere.” It was full dawn now, 
the schooner’s lights mere 
coloured pricks in the grey 
morning. A low ceiling of 
cloud came down to the sea 
in the east in a sheet of steel 
blue. The horizon was a hard 
black line dividing the steel 
sky from the leaden sea; the 
regularity of that line, drawn 
across the east with the straight 
sweep of a black brush, in- 
cessantly broken by the heave 
of the grey sea, tossing up in 
uneasy lumps. Now there was 
a stir of wind from the east, 
bleak in the chill morning, 
and little white frills on the 
sea crests appeared very clear 
and clean against the dark 
blue metal of the sky. Old 
Conrad still paid out the trawl 
stolidly. He had insisted on 
coiling it into the tubs himself, 
unwilling to trust the green 
boy with anything so important, 
and now it came forth without 
a hitch, the long rows of baited 
hooks vanishing into the grey 
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water. Amos, rowing with a 
watchful eye on the compass 
upon the thwart before him, 
felt a light sting on his right 
cheek. He looked up and said, 
“Snow!” 

Conrad Hauser looked up. 
“Squall, I guess.” Then, 
frowning, ‘‘Mebbe a storm. 
No radio varnin’s last night. 
Ach, I bet you we get all paid 
oud und anchored a’ready at 
de sout’ trawl-buoy ven along 
de schooner comes, und Croller 
yellin’ ve got to take up de 
trawl ag’in !”? 

“It’s owners’ gear,” Amos 
said soberly. By the time 
they came to the south end 
of their mile of trawl and bent 
on the south anchor and buoy, 
the snow was driving hard. 
The sea lifted uneasily and 
dandled their yellow cockle- 
shell in a blur of hissing spume. 
Amos fastened the painter to 
the trawl-buoy and they sat 
on the thwarts with their backs 
to the blast, listening for the 
schooner’s fog-horn. 

After a time Amos said, 
‘Where you reckon she is?” 
Old Conrad shrugged. Over 
his shoulder he said, ‘‘ Oughta 
be pretty close. She vass two 
mile off to de sou’-west, mebbe, 
ven de snow begun. Got a 
head- vind now. Ach, dese 
ol’ vind-jammers! Dose fellers 
vit?’ engines chust go right 
along de lee side o’ de trawl- 
ground from buoy to buoy, 
pickin’ up de dories like a 
truck from de creamery pickin’ 
up cans oudside de farmers’ 
gates.” 
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The seas were lifting the 
dory more violently now; on 
each crest the blast of wind 
and snow caught her, and the 
slack painter came taut with 
a jerk, flirting a volley of 
cold drops, dragging hard on 
the keg and its anchor and 
perhaps on the long line of 
trawl that now dangled its 
hooks among the cod in the 
eternal darkness of the bank. 
The dory-mates kept their 
anxious faces towards the west, 
concerned lest the schooner 
miss them, in which case she 
might have to tack for another 
hour to pick up the buoy-line 
again, or worse still, come surg- 
ing out of the white swirl 
and run them down. Old 
Conrad picked up the tin horn 
and began to blow long blasts. 
It made a frail sound in the 
storm. It was exactly like 
the things kids found in their 
stockings at Christmas - time, 
Amos thought. It had an 
absurd note, the faint blatting 
of a lost calf. The dory fell 
off broadside to the sea and 
a hissing swell rocked her 
violently, poured a thin lip 
of water over the gunwale. 

“Look oud!’’ Conrad warned. 
“Don’t let her fall off like 
dat!” 

‘¢ The buoy —— ’’? Amos mur- 
mured, puzzled. It was still 
there, and he could see the 
painter, slack but intact. He 
watched for a moment, but 
it did not come taut. He 
looked in Conrad’s eyes then, 
and Conrad suddenly looked 
very old and tired. 
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‘* Moorin’s barted,’”’ he said 
in a flat voice. Amos hauled 
in the painter and brought 
the keg alongside. He took 
the keg aboard, still unbelieving, 
and drew in several fathoms 
of mooring. With the broken 
end in his sodden mittens he 
looked up. 

“‘ Take up your oars,’”’ Conrad 
said, and fitting his thole-ping 
he began to row with Amos, 
pulling fiercely into the wind. 
Conrad had -the compass 
between his feet. The four 
oars rose and fell in hard 
churning strokes. They pulled 
until their arms ached. At 
intervals Conrad took up the 
horn and blew a long for-. 
lorn wail into the storm. At 
last he said in that queer 
unemotional voice, “‘No use 
blayin’ ourselfs oud, boy.’’ He 
shipped his oars. ‘‘ Gott knows 
vere Croller iss, or de buoy- 
line, or anyt’ing.’’ They were 
immersed in a howling white- 
ness. Amos made a sea-anchor 
with the trawl tubs and the 
keg, and fastened it to the 
painter. 

“ Better bend on a piece 
o’ dat ol’ moorin’ besides,” 
Conrad advised. ‘ Safer.’’ The 
dory sagged away from the 
keg and brought up with a 
jerk on the double mooring. 
The drag worked well. They 
drifted towards the south-west. 

Night seemed to come on 
the heels of the storm. The 
grey light paled for a moment, 
then vanished. In the darkness 
the seas rolled with increasing 
strength, hustled their flat- 
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bottomed, wedge-sided craft un- 
mercifully, showered them with 
freezing spray. Once, after 
several hours, old Conrad turned 


stiffly, the ice crackling on 
his rubber jacket. ‘ Keep 
vigglin’ your toes, boy! Und 


fingers !’’? Otherwise the night 
passed without words. There 
was nothing to say. One inch 
of pine, Amos thought, between 
me and my father’s grave. 
But he was confident in that 
inch of good red pine. He 
had no thought of death for 
himself. This was an adventure, 
the sort men talked about in 
the light of the cabin lamp or 
in fish sheds and boat shops 
ashore. With a secret ex- 
ultation he realised that this 
experience placed him among 
the élite, the hard - bitten 
veterans who had at some time 
in their careers gone adrift 
on the Banks. It was common 
enough in summer, when fogs 
came up in a twinkling, or 
a thick and snorting sou’wester 
carried a dory off into the 
broad Atlantic. There were 
many tales. Men had been 
picked up by other schooners 
of the fleet or by passing 
steamers and carried away to 
dream-like places—New York, 
Rio de Janeiro, London—or 
merely into Halifax. But the 
winter fleet was small and the 
schooners did not anchor but 
kept under sail, ready to pick 
up dories and gear at the first 
sign of storm. Few men were 
lost in winter. Captain Croller 


had been caught off-guard by 
an unheralded blizzard, that 
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was all. The schooner must 
be hove-to and drifting like 
themselves now. In the morn- 
ing Captain Croller would try 
to beat back towards the Quero 
Bank, making long tacks and 
keeping a hand at the mast- 
head for sight of the missing 
men. But that was hopeless, 
Amos knew, and Captain Croller 
—everybody knew. In three 
or four weeks the Rose and 
Janie would appear in the little 
harbour, deep with the fish 
in her holds and the ice on 
her decks, with her ensign at 
half - mast, reporting a dory 
adrift and two men gone. An 
old story, after all; part of 
the price of fish. 

The long dark hours wert 
by. The breath-taking upward 
thrust of the seas and the dizzy 
drop into the troughs told 
them the seas were mountainous. 
Through the night they bailed 
continuously, shovelling out 
with the little wooden bailing 
scoop a slush of snow and 
brine. The dory was a white 
Shell. The man and the boy 
sat huddled on the thwarts 
with backs to the storm. When 
they moved the ice on their 
clothing crackled and fell away 
in scales. Amos had the ear- 
flaps of his brighton cap drawn 
down and tied under his chin. 
On his seat in the bow he got 
the worst of the spray, but the 
carapace of ice on stiff oilskins 
threw off the water. The 
serious thing, Amos knew, was 
the sodden state of their mittens. 
Ordinarily it did not matter ; 
you could not handle a trawl 
21 
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on the Banks without getting 
your mittens wet, but in a 
few hours at the outside you 
were aboard the schooner, dry- 
ing them. At the trawls you 
kept your mittens from freezing 
by deliberately dipping them 
again into the water; but 
you could only get away with 
that for a time. Here in this 
wintry waste, alone on the 
face of the sea, a man’s hands 
were his sole hope of salvation 
—and in wet mittens salvation 
would freeze just as surely 
as without mittens at all. He 
took them off and wrung them 
as hard as he could, and stuffed 
them inside his shirt, hoping 
that the heat of his body might 
dry them a little, and tucked 
his bare hands into his sleeves. 
He thought of Wilhelmina Kits- 
buhl, serene and beautiful and 
untouchable as a lily in the 
steam heat of the big wooden 
house on Hillcrest Road. He 
would like to tell her about 
this. It would be fine to walk 
into that big shadowy room 
with the queer furniture and 
tell her how he had been 
adrift on the Atlantic in a 
dory in January. But at the 
same time he realised with 
@ pang that he had missed 
the first rung of that hard 
ladder of dollars which led 
to the Wilhelminas of the 
world. He was quite sure 
he and old Conrad would be 
picked up and carried some- 
where in @ ship, but that 
meant landing somewhere pen- 
niless and being sent home 
third-class with a D.B.S. tag, 
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and feeling rather ashamed, as 
if you were a stray dog or 
@ deported criminal and not 
merely a distressed British 
subject. He saw this adven- 
ture now as a fearful waste 
of time. 

But at dawn he had something 
else to think about. In the 
grey daylight they saw the 
height of the seas and were 
appalled. The snow thinned, 
and after another hour stopped. 
On each crest the dory caught 
the blast of the gale and 
gave a wrench at the drag 
strong enough, it seemed to 
Amos, to tear out the brass 
ring or the bow-post itself, 
or to snap like thread the twin 
moorings of their faithful sea- 
anchor. And at each of these 
upward thrusts they had a 
dreary view of grey mountain 
ranges shawled in _ freezing 
spume, and squalls, black 
against the grey ceiling, fling- 
ing snow over the face of the 
sea a8 a sower flings rice. 
The dory rode sluggishly, heavy 
under a burden of ice that 
covered the yellow woodwork 
and made a grotesque mass of 
the oars, the gaff and sail, 
and the spare length of mooring 
lying at their feet. Amos saw 
old Conrad moving cautiously. 
His rubber trousers were frozen 
to the thwart. With equal 
care he moved himself. Oil- 
skins frozen would tear like 
rotten paper. Old Conrad took 
the gob-stick, used for twisting 
the hooks out of fish, and began 
stifiy hammering the shroud 
which enveloped the dory. 
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Stamping with his boot Amos 
freed the little gaff of the sail 
lying in the frozen slush, and 
fell-to with it vigorously. It 
was a relief to be doing some- 
thing. 

In the middle of the forenoon 
the sun came out, a single 
brilliant shaft between dark 
hurrying snow- clouds, falling 
upon the dory like a spotlight. 
She rode lighter, and they 
succeeded in freeing the sail 
and oars. Conrad took the 
water-jug from its hook in 
the bow and shook it. The 
water gurgled reassuringly. He 
drank and passed it back to 
Amos. Neither drank much. 
They had very little thirst 
and, strangely, no hunger at 
all. Amos thought perhaps 
the violent motion of the dory 
had upset their stomachs a 
bit. But they were cold. Under 
the waterproofs, under the thick 
woollen jerseys, the flannel shirts, 
the frieze trousers, the fleece- 
lined underwear, they were 
chilled to the bone. Old Conrad 
Hauser turned on his thwart 
and spoke for the first time in 
many hours. ‘“ Vind’s slackin’. 
Pretty soon ve must get de 
sail up. Ve got to make for 
de land.” 

“Land? How far?’’ Amos 
tried to picture that soiled 
and pencilled chart. 

Conrad pursed his mouth. 
“‘Quero’s more’n a hundred 
mile offshore. Ve bin driftin’ 
sou’-west—par’lel vit de coast— 
since dis time yes’day. By 
Gott!’ he said, alarmed, “ ve 
can’t be far from de Sable 
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Island bars, boy ! 
claw off somehow.” 

For the first time Amos 
was afraid. Sable Island— 
‘The Graveyard ’—white with 
sailors’ bones, men said; a 
low half-moon of sand, with 
miles of submerged bars. After 
a gale like this the seas would 
be breaking twenty or thirty 
miles from the dry sand, a 
white hell where the great seas 
rolling down unchecked from 
Iceland could discharge their 
fury with the whole sweep of 
the North Atlantic behind them. 
They stood up, awkwardly, 
staring to the south in brief 
snatches as the sea-pistons rose 
and fell. They could see nothing 
but a wilderness of long hissing 
crests. 

Amos hauled in the drag; 
the sodden tubs and the ice- 
crusted keg added an unfortun- 
ate weight to their craft, but 
they dared not cut them adrift. 
They took up their oars and 
pulled stoutly towards the 
north-west, taking the seas on 
the beam, swinging to take 
the bigger ones bow-to. The 
exercise warmed them, but it 
was a heart-breaking toil in 
the steep creaming seas, with 
a feeling that they made no 
progress, that all was wasted. 
The sky cleared steadily. By 
sundown there was not a 
cloud. The sun went down 
in a pale golden glow with 
bands of amber light extending 
along the horizon to north 
and south; and in the east 
the sky wore a great rosy 
flush, as if the sun had set 
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in the wrong direction, darken- 
ing towards the sea, where 
a wonderful stain hung in the 
distance like the bloom of a 
great plum. The purple bloom 
deepened, spread to the zenith, 
swallowed the rose glow, an- 
nounced itself as night. The 
bands of amber retreated to- 
wards the pale after-glow in 
the west like rear-guards of 
a defeated army. A _ faint 
apple-green stain hung over 
the spot for a quarter-hour. 
In the east the first stars 
were already gleaming frostily. 

Old Conrad said wearily, ‘Ve 
got to take spelss at de oars, 
boy. You take your spell 
now. Ve got to keep varm.”’ 
Amos rowed steadily. Old 
Conrad sat hunched forward, 
facing Amos, his mittened hands 
clasped against his body. The 
ear-flaps of his old sou’wester, 
lined with red flannel, covered 
the back of his neck, his ears 
and temples, and were tied 
under his chin by their black 
tapes. For a time he sat 
thus, watching the swing of 
the oar looms under the big 
white mittens, the still damp 
mittens on Amos’ hands; then 
his head sank as if he were 
sleeping, and Amos saw only 
the round top of the hat, a 
stiff white helmet of frozen 
spray. 

When dawn came the sun 
seemed to spring over the 
horizon, flooding their heaving 
grey world with a cold brilliance. 
The sea was going down. With- 
in an hour there was a breeze 
from the west, bitter cold, 
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the frigid breath of the Con. 
tinent. They beat the ice off 
the leg-o’-mutton sail and got 
it up, steering towards the 
north-west. At noon Amos 
took the emergency tin from 
its cleats under the thwart. 
The lid had been sealed with 
soap when the tin was placed 
there, God knew how many 
voyages ago. Dampness had 
got in: the round pilot-biscuit 
was swollen and frozen. Amos 
spat it out. It was like chewing 
sawdust. He passed the tin 
to Conrad, but the old man 
refused it with a single shake 
of his head. They drank a 
little more of the frigid water 
in the jug. Under the thrust 
of the rising west wind the 
sea degenerated into a confused 
lumpiness, dangerous in its un- 
certainty, but after the sea- 
mountains of yesterday this 
was nothing. Old Conrad, steer- 
ing with an oar in the stern, 
held on kardily as the wind 
rose. Spray flew and froze 
wherever it touched. Amos 
kept himself busy with the 
gob-stick. There was another 
sunset like the last, harbinger 
of another frosty night. In 
the first dark Conrad said 
feebly, “Shall ve hold on, 
boy? It’s dancherous—de sail 
—de dark—you can’t see de 
seas comin’.’”?” Amos looked 
ahead. The seas rose massively 
under the dory in the darkness, 
but the advancing crests 
glittered in the starlight. 

“T can make out all right,” 
he said. ‘ Let me steer.” 

They changed places care- 
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fully. Conrad sat on the 
forward thwart for a moment, 
and then slid backwards and 
lay quiet in the bottom. Amos 
called out to him, afraid to 
leave his steering, but Conrad 
said, * All right, boy. Shelter 
—from de vind—you steer— 
you steer nord-vest—take a 
star—good boy, Amos.” The 
old man seemed to sleep. Amos 
did not disturb him. All 
through the night, in the 
choking aching cold of a sub- 
zero temperature, he steered 
to the north-west. Twice a 
gust caught his sail on one 
of the lumpy crests and hove 
the dory down until the lee 
gunwale shipped water, but 
he held on grimly. Conrad 
did not move. With one hand 
Amos plied the bailing scoop 
to give him dry lying. The 
dory seemed to sail better 
with the heavier weight in 
the stern; in the starlight she 
rushed along as if drawn by 
an infallible homing instinct 
towards the land, towards the 
pine forests of her birth. Over- 
head the stars burned, and the 
Dipper swung slowly down the 
sky, like the dipper in the 
kitchen water-bucket at home. 
His mittens were frozen hard. 
Although he flexed his big 
hands continually he knew the 
flesh was bitten. He had lost 
sensation in his finger-tips when 
morning came. He took off 
the mittens and looked at 
them. The finger-tips were 
white, and felt hard and rough, 
like thimbles. Then, suddenly, 
heremembered Ruthie’s mittens, 
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the unlucky red mittens in 
his mackinaw pocket. He got 
them out awkwardly — his 
fingers were like sticks—and 
drew them on, flexing his hands 
ceaselessly. For a long time 
there was no sensation. Then 
his finger-tips began to burn, 
to ache, to pain agonisingly. 
All but the tips of the little 
fingers. They were dead. He 
shook old Oonrad gently, 
moving the legs with his boot. 
He dared not leave the oar. 
The old man stirred and moaned. 
His bloodshot blue eyes opened 
slowly. He stared up at a 
sky lit with the first pale streaks 
of dawn. ‘“ Can you get up? ”’ 
Amos said. “I got a pair o’ 
dry mitts. How’s your hands?” 
Conrad made no move. He 
spoke in a whisper. ‘‘ Amos!” 

Amos took in the sail and 
oar. He crawled on hands and 
knees and stared into Conrad’s 
upturned face. ‘“ Yes?” he 
said. 

** Amos, you keep nord-vest, 
see ? You're young und strong. 
You—you can make it—make 
Cape Breton if de vind holds 
vest. I’m done, Amos.” 

“No!” Amos cried. 

“Ya,” old Conrad said. His 
voice gained strength from some 
emotion that struggled to his 
lips. ‘“‘ Boy, ven you’re young 
und strong, nudding can beat 
you—de sea, men, money— 
nudding. .So you keep goin’. 
Und by-und-by comes a time 
ven you’re chust a leedle too 
old, too slow, too veak, und 
den it comes down on you 
hard, after vaitin’ all dat time 
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for you. Ach, I ain’t grumblin’, 
boy. I had a long run. I 
bin adrift tvice afore dis, und 
got avay vid it.”’ He smiled 
a little. ‘‘ De boys—vont make 
fun of ol’ Dutchy any more, 
hey? Dey didn’t mean no 
harm. Dere vass goot peeble 
—goot peeble come out of 
Chermany in de ol’ times, 
boy.” He noticed the red 
mittens on Amos’ hands and 
stared at them for a long 
time, with an unfathomable 
expression. 

**T couldn’t help it,’? Amos 
said miserably. 

Conrad closed his eyes. ‘‘ Ach, 
it’s nudding, boy. Luck? 
Dere’s only Gott, boy; Gott 
und men und de sea. You 
steer nord-vest, see? You'll 
make de land — tonight — to- 
morrow mebbe—long as de vind 
holds vest or a bit sout’ o’ 
vest.” 

“ An’ if she hauls nor’- 
west ? ’? Amos blurted out. For 
it was the north-west gales 
that killed stray fishermen— 
the bitter prevailing wind of 
winter that denied them the 
land and drove them far 
into the frigid desert of the 
sea. 

“Den,” Conrad said simply, 
“Gott hass forgot you, boy. 
Capsize de dory und get it 
ofer quick. Does she hold 
vest ? ” 

“ Yes,”? Amos said. ‘ Some- 
times she baffles a bit. Some- 
times there’s a puff from 
sou’-west.”’ 

“Git your sail to de vind,” 
old Conrad whispered wearily. 


“Make to de nord-vest vile 
you got a jance.” 

The wind held. Every hour, 
as near as he could judge, he 
stood up and flexed his knees 
and thrashed his arms for a 
space of minutes. When the 
sun dipped in the afternoon 
he roused old Conrad and offered 
him a drink from the water- 
jug. He was shocked at the 
change in the old man’s face, 
The thin wrinkled features under 
their grey stubble seemed shrunk 
against the bones. He took 
off a mitten and rubbed Conrad’s 
cheek. It was still flexible but 
cold and lifeless like the rubber 
boots on his feet. The rubber 
overalls were frozen fast to 
the bottom boards. The body 
was cramped in its huddled 
posture, the arms and legs 
stiff and immovable. Only 
Conrad’s eyes were alive. They 
looked at Amos with an odd 
pleading. 

“What is it? ’’ Amos said. 
“What d’you want?” The 
blue lips quivered but no sound 
came. Amos lowered the stiff 
inhuman bundle and went back 
to his sailing. The sun poised 
for an instant on the edge of 
the sea, almost in the eye of 
the wind, a blaze of crimson 
and gold, and as it vanished 
the sky was purged of colour 
like a blue garment bleached 
from too many washings, and 
the apple-green after - glow 
appeared, and the first star 
glittered in the drained dead 
east. 

As the night descended with 
its stupefying cold Amos felt 
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that he could not live it through. 
There was a chill sensation 
at his heart, as if the cold 
had penetrated flesh as well 
as clothes. He felt drowsy, 
knowing that if he relaxed 
his grip on oar and sheet the 
first squall would capsize the 
dory, and not caring; and 
alternatively he roused fiercely, 
clutching them in his numb 
hands. Again the bright in- 
quisitive stars, and the Dipper 
revolving in slow majesty, hold- 
ing its scooping gesture towards 
the polar star in its mysterious 
fruitless endeavour. He could 
not attempt his hourly exer- 
cises now, for his legs seemed 
to have swollen, filling his 
boots. He swung his big arms 
slowly across his chest, but 
there was no sensation of blood 
stirring, of warmth, of life. 
He felt that his body was 
dying, and he was astonished 
at its painlessness. Towards 
dawn the wind died, and he 
thought, “ This is the end.’ 
But with a tremendous effort 
he raised himself, hearing the 
oilskins tear, a surprising sound. 
He took down the gaff and 
sail and staggered to the forward 
thwart, straddling Conrad’s 
motionless body with his clumsy 
boots. He took up the oars 
and began rowing, slowly and 
mechanically, like a man in 
a dream, in a nightmare that 
had no end. He did not 
know how long he rowed. 
Suddenly he laughed, a queer 
rattling sound in the frosty 
silence that hung over the 
sea—laughed at the spectacle 
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of that ragged patch of oilskin, 
the absurd seat of his overalls, 
still frozen to the after-thwart. 
And then, because his mind 
revolved with a fantastic and 
incredible slowness, he realised 
that he could see that quaint 
oilskin patch because the day 
had come. He had lived 
through another night. 

He turned his head slowly 
and saw the land, a low shadow 
across the still dusky west. 
He would not look over his 
shoulder again, the effort was 
too great for mind and body. 
Thinking was a pain. He 
watched his crackling oilskin 
arms and the red mittens pull- 
ing the oars to and fro as if 
they belonged to somebody 
else. He watched the compass 
rocking on its gimbals in the 
box between his feet. The sun 
seemed to rise full in his stiff 
face. The dory crept blindly 
into a little bay. The water 
was smooth and clotted with 
curds of anchor-ice—frazil ice, 
the Acadians said—drifting out 
of a small river. The land was 
deep in snow, dazzling white 
in the morning sunshine, with 
dark masses of fir woods on 
the hills. A small lighthouse, 
the squat white-shingled sort 
that guarded every fishing 
harbour on the coast, gleamed 
in the sun upon a low rocky 
point where the dory came 
to rest, and beyond it lay a 
cluster of grey wooden houses 
and fish sheds, and the spire 
of a wooden church stabbed 
the hanging smoke of morning 
fires. A stout woman emerged 
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from the lighthouse muffled 
in a shabby brown coat, with 
a red stocking-cap on her head 
and a white woollen scarf drawn 
about her mouth. In one 
green-mittened hand she carried 
a small basket. She walked 
in @ narrow path shovelled 
in the snow along the point, 
her black overshoes creaking 
in the frost, bound for the 
village shop, and when she 
saw the dory and its silent 
passengers she stopped and 
uttered a little scream, a sound 
that hung for a moment visible, 
a white agitation of vapour 
in the still cold of the morning. 
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Amos turned his stiff face 
towards the sound, but he 
did not see her. He had no 
thought for women at all; 
no thought for Mom, or Ruthie 
whose unlucky mittens had 
saved him, or Rose and Janie 
whose empty names had meant 
for him a step on the ladder 
to fortune, or Wilhelmina Kits- 
buhl, a vision as dead as Conrad 
Hauser. By some queer calcula- 
tion of his numbed mind he 
had remembered that it was 
his birthday, and he could 
think only that he was seventeen 
and a man, and he had won his 
first battle with the sea. 
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By Ian Scott. By Roger Graham. 
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The Viceroy of India 


—that ever-popular P. & 0. cruising liner is making 
three voyages South and two to Northern waters 
this year. Great improvements and enlargements 
have been effected to the sports deck, and an out- 
door swimming pool has been added. The comfort 
and service for which she is so justly famous 
maintain their high standard, so make a reserva. 


tion, as soon as possible, and let your 1939 holiday 
be the best you have had. 





TRONDHJEM, HAMMERFEST, TROMSO, “ 
SPITZBERGEN, BERGEN, etc. 
14 DAYS » FARES FROM 24 GNS. FIRST 


JULY 1 CLASS 


ONLY 
AZORES, MADEIRA, TENERIFFE, 
LAS PALMAS, AGADIR, LISBON. . 
16 DAYS + FARES FROM 27 GNS. 








AUG. 4. 21 DAYS from 36 Gns. 


Norway, Fjords and Northern Cities 


AUG. 26. 13 DAYS from 22 Gns. 


Azores, Las Palmas, Agadir, Lisbon 


SEPT. 9. 23 DAYS from 39 Gns. 


Palermo, Venice, Dubrovnik, Egypt, Malta 


14 Cockspur Street, S.W.!, 130 Leadenhall Street, E.C.3, Australia 
House, W.C.2, or local agents. 


—P&O CRUISES 
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COURAGE WINS! 





“| have no fears now; 


they have all disappeared,”’ 
writes a Business Man after taking a course of Pelmanism 





— wins!” says a great 
newspaper in a leading article. 
“No Success without risk.’ This is 
prfectly true. ‘These are times 
yhich demand bold resolutions,’ the 
utile continues. “Our race won its 
meat place in the world because it was 
yver afraid to take risks and because 
itcombined the utmost daring in con- 
eption with the coolest resolution in 
execution. The man who waits for 
jisasters is the man who goes under. 
The man who, like Farragut, puts his 
ship ahead with the order, ‘Damn the 
torpedoes,’ if he perishes perishes 
doriously, but 99 times out of 100 
seers to victory.” 

This is the spirit that wins success: 
this is the spirit which is developed 
by Pelmanism. Thousands of able 
ad clever men and women fail 
every year to rise to higher positions 
because they lack Self-Confidence and 
(Courage and are subject to various 
forms of Fear, Timidity, Shyness and 
Iresolution. All these weaknesses and 
failings are swept away by Pelmanism, 
and in their place there develops a 
strong Self-Confidence and ‘ Will to 
Win,’ which, when accompanied by 
the general all-round efficiency secured 
by those who take the Pelman Course, 
wins the notice, approval and trust 
of others and carries its fortunate 
possessor irresistibly to success. 


A Business Man writes: ‘‘I have no 
fears now ; they have all disappeared. 
My rather timid disposition has become 
aresolved, determined disposition. My 
capacity for work is far greater than that 
of a year ago.” (G. 31329.) 


A CLERK writes: ‘‘I have conquered 
the Inferiority Complex from which I 
suffered, with its attendant lack of 
Self-Confidence and pessimistic outlook 
on life.” (J. 39052.) 


A Teacuer writes: ‘I have more 
self-confidence and am not so subject 
to fits of Depression.” (D. 32263.) 


A MunicipaL OFFICER reports that 
Pelmanism has ‘‘ turned my Pessimism 
into Optimism.” (E. 32193.) 


A University StupENT writes: ‘ De- 
pression from which I used to suffer 
when there was no apparent reason, has 
gone.” (R. 34334.) 





I 


Many more instances are recorded in 
an interesting book entitled ‘ The 
Science. of Success,’ a copy of which 
can be obtained—gratis and post free— 
by every reader who writes for it to-day. 

This book clearly shows that Pel- 
manism is not merely a system which 
develops earning capacity (although it 
does this as well): it is a method of 
scientifically training the mind which 
develops your Personal Power and 
strengthens your Personality. 

A course of Pelmanism brings out 
the mind’s hidden powers and develops 
them to the highest point of efficiency. 
It removes such defects as— 


Forgetfulness Lack of Ideas 
Boain-Fag Indefiniteness 
Depression Mind-Wandering 
Pessimism Unnecessary Fears 
Lack of System Procrastination 
Indecision Inferiority Complex 
which interfere with the effective 


working power of the mind, and it 
develops such valuable qualities as— 


—Concentration —Decision 

— Observation —Self-Confidence 
—Optimism — Personality 
—Judgment — Cheerfulness 
—Initiative —Self-Control 
—Courage —Reliability 
—Will-Power —Reliable Memory 


These are the qualities which make 
the difference between one who dares 
and does and one who weakly drifts 
through life, between failure and 
Success. 

These are the qualities you can now 
strengthen and develop by means of 
Pelmanism. 

The Pelman Course is fully explained 
in “The Science of Success.” To get 
a free copy of this book write (or 
call) to-day to: 

PELMAN INSTITUTE, 
(Established over 40 years) 
102, Pelman House, 


Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
PELMAN (OVERSEAS) INSTITUTES: PARIS, 
176 Boulevard Haussm NEW 
phy ae New 
4928. DURBAN, Natal Bank Chambers (P.O. Boz 
1489). DELHI, 10 Alipore Road. CALCUTTA, 


102 Clive Street. AMSTERDAM, Damrak 68. 
JAVA, Malabarweg, Malang. 

















THE FINEST OF ALL 


LIBRARY 
SERVICES 


The Times Book Club offers 
the best organised book-lend- 
ing service in the world. 


EVERY BOOK 
OBTAINABLE 


Under the Guaranteed Service 
a book not on the Library 
shelves when asked for will 
be specially ordered from 
the publishers. The only 
exceptions are stated in the 
prospectus. 


THE “OVERLAP” SYSTEM 


The Times Book Club “Over- 
lap” system, a boon to those 
living in the country, ensures 
that you are never without 
books, for those in hand need 
not be returned until a fresh 
supply is delivered. For this 
convenience there is no extra 
charge. 





Write for Prospectus giving Rates 
and Conditions of Subscription. 


THE 
TIMES Book GLUB 


and Circulating Library 


42 Wigmore St., London, W.1 


Alse ' 
M.L. Liqueur Whisky 
{2 years old. 





FOYLES FOR BOOKS 


We can supply at once almost any 
book you want, new or secondhand, 
on any subject. Nearly 3,000,000 
books in stock. Catalogues free. 
VISIT OUR BOOKSHOP IN 
CHARING CROSS ROAD. 


FOYLES 


113-125 CHARING GROSS RO., LONDON, W.C.2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (sixteen lines) 
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WHITE HEATHER FOR LUCK is 
the old, old wish which accompanies 

the presentation of a Sprig from our 

Scottish moors to the recipient. 


Perhaps that sentiment becomes more 
pronounced when the gift is translated 
into gold and precious stones. 


A Double Spray is now offered with 
leaves of green enamel and the bloom 
in small round pearls. 


It makes a handsome Brooch. 





Size, as illustrated . £6.10.0 


BROOK & SON 


Goldsmiths and Silversmiths 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 


























FAMOUS MEN PLEAD” -HUMANITY’S 


Dr. A. J. CRONIN 


The celebrated author of «The Citadel,” 


CAUSE 


writes: 


“It is unthinkable that the work of The 
Royal Cancer Hospital, which is not only a 
FREE HOSPITAL BUTA BRILLIANT 
CENTRE OF RESEARCH into the 
origins of the most pitiless of human 
diseases, should ever be held up for lack 
of adequate funds. No institution could 
have a greater claim both upon our pity 
and our purses.” 


Che Royal 
Cancer ‘Hospital 


FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD LONDON, S.W.3 





BRAND 


WHISKY 


DEDT 
PERTH 


SCOTLAND. 











Obtainable 
8S. RHODESIA-—The ‘‘GROUSE’”’ Agency, 
’ Box 678, Salisbury. 


KENYA —Jardin Ltd., Nalrobliand 
Mombasa. 

GIBRALTAR —-M. Baglietto. 

TANGIER —Rhys H. Evans. 

JAPAN —Saihara & Co., Ltd., 
Osaka. 

BARBADOS -S. P. Musson,Son &Co., 


Ltd. 


abroad from— 


—Strohmeyer & Arpe Coa, 
New York City. 


Rheinwein Imports inc., 
Boston, Mass. 


BERMUDA-—Consolidated Wine Store, 
Hamiliton. 


JAMAICA —H. M. Brandon & Go, 
Kingston. 


NASSAU —Maury-Roberts Co., Ltd. 


U.S.A. 








or 





m— 
Co., 
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Pension policy for men 


provides, for example, 
at age 60 
£200 a year for life 
or £2150 down 


at death before age 60 


£1000 down — 


and the policy shares in bonus additions 


Ask for leaflet and full particulars 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 Funds eleven millions _. 


19, Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders ’ No commission 
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3% The Premier ESSE No. 7! for large residences. 


1 Independence of public power supply services, 
in case of ee is ensured. ESSE fuel is 
smokeless solid, p rably anthracite. 


2 Provides deliciously cooked food with essential 
juices retained. 


3 Burns continuously—ready for instant use 24 
hours in 24. Thermostatically controlled. 


4 The lowest running cost known, giving flex- 
ibility for extra cooking demands. 

space 

food. 


6 Extremely rapid boiling facilities—a pint of 
water a minute. 


5 Roomy ovens, every inch efficient cookin 
—no or fierce direct heat to scorc 


7 Kitchen atmosphere is fresh and healthy. 


8 Monthly payments on convenient 
Purchase terms if desired. 


9 We will be pleased to arrange a demonstration 
either at our showrooms or locally. 


OTHER ESSE COOKER MODELS 


The ESSE FAIRY for smaller homes and the ESSE 
MINOR for medium households (up to 10 persons). 
Write for catalogues, stating number in household 
and style of cooker and we will quote running 
costs for comparison with your present system. 


ESSE 


Cooker Company 


HEAD OFFICE & WORKS 
Bonnybridge . Scotland 


. 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 
63 Conduit Street, W.1 
11 Ludgate Circus, E.C.4 


also at Liverpool 
Edinburgh & G' w, 





Proprietors: Smith & Wellstood Ltd. Est. 1854 
Distribiitors ‘in principal towns of the Domihions, 
Colonies and Countries overseas. 








Sun. | Mon. | TuEs. | WED. 


Tavn.| FRI. | Sar, 
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AN UNFORGETTABLE FORTNIGHT! 


Fourteen restful days—good food— 
pure air, freedom from worry; who 
can estimate its spiritual and physical 
worth to a poor woman, with, say, 
three children? 


Many genuinely needy families are 
awaiting their chance to have such 
afortnight. It costs £5 for a mother 
and three children. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT NOW 
to PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief 
Secretary, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.!, 


CHURCH ARMY 
FRESH AIR HOMES 


| BRITAIN’S BEST 
DEVELOPED MAN 


Writes :— 
“ 436, Crompton Way, Bolton, 
Lancs. 
Mr. A. M. Saido, 3rd April, 
1939. Enclosed please 
find a pose photograph 
of myself performing 
Exercise ‘C’ of 


MAXALDING 


it may interest you to 
know that ! recently won 





the physical excellence 
competition organised by 


‘Health & Strength,’ 


for the titie ‘Britain's 
Best Developed Man, 1939! 
Yours, etc. (Signed), 

Herbert Loveday." 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE 
HEXPLANATORY Of 


|MAXALDING 


sent gratis on receipt of 
your NAME, ADDRESS, 





} 


Sear Mm) Age and Occupation. 


HERBERT LOVEDAY, Esq., performing 
Exercise **C’’ of MAXALDING. 


A. M, SALDO (Dept. 246), 
123 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, E.C.4, 
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THE GOLDEN HOUR | 


By EDWARD ANTON 





“"IYHE Golden Hour,” once said a 
French wit, “is that in which 
intention is translated into action.” 
That saying is recalled to my mind 
by several letters which I have lately 
gen and of which the following is 
typical :— 
“T have been so successful in the 
t year with acceptances of my 
articles that I realise how stupid it 
was of me to hesitate so long before 
taking advantage of your guidance and 
help. I ought to have done it years 


0. 

"That letter was received by the 
Secretary of the London School of 
Journalism and I am assured that 
similar letters frequently come to 
hand. I dare say there are numbers 
of ‘Blackwood’ readers who have 
coquetted with the idea of employing 
their pens and their spare time in 
writing articles or stories, and thereby 
adding to their present incomes, but 
who have so far not carried that idea 
into effect. 

It is possible, of course, that some of 
them might not have succeeded, for 
literary ability does not come to all. 
It is very certain, however, that others 
would have succeeded if they had 
earried their intention into action, as the 
writer of the above letter did. 

As I have often said, the field for 
literary adventure is a very large and 
open one. Of the four thousand (and 
more) newspapers, journals, and maga- 
zines published in this country, the 
great majority buy the work of outside 
contributors, and it requires no great 
mathematical ability to estimate how 
many tens of thousands of such con- 
tributions must be bought in the course 
of a year. 

The editorial door, in fact, is always 


open to new writers who have learnt 
how to shape their articles and stories 
in accordance with the needs of the 
Press. To acquire that knowledge is 
neither difficult nor expensive if the 
aspirant avails himself of the services 
of such competent instructors as the 
London School of Journalism provides. 
Under their careful guidance hundreds 
of new writers have been launched to 
success—earning in their spare time 
additions to income which often run 
into three figures. 

The L.8.J. will help you in the first 
instance to discover whether it is 
likely you can become an acceptable 
contributor to the Press after training. 
All that is necessary is to send a short 
MS. (article or story) upon which an 
opinion can be based. This will be 
carefully read by a competent critic 
and you will receive a personal letter 
giving you very frank opinion and 
advice. 


This will cost you nothing, as ne fee is 
charged for the service, which is intended 
to assist would-be writers to discover what 
their abilities may be. 


‘*WRITING: FOR THE PRESS,” 


which discusses very thoroughly the 
possibilities for new writers and the 
market which awaits those who have 
by training become competent to 
contribute articles or stories. “ Writing 
for the Press ’’ contains several valuable 
contributions by well-known editors 
and journalists who give the aspirant 
the benefit of their experiences. The 
various Courses given by the School 
(by correspondence) in Journalism, 
Story Writing, Poetry, &c., are also 
fully outlined, and the methods of 
training explained. 


A free copy, together with much other interesting matter, will be 
sent post free on application. 


Publicity Bureau, LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Dept. B., 57 GORDON SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 4574 
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Help us to 
train them! 


This Home provides for the Main- 
tenance, Clothing and Education of 
Soldiers’ daughters, whether orphans 
or not, between the ages of six and 
seventeen. They are trained for 
Domestic Service and in special cases 
for trades. On leaving, they are 
guaranteed a situation and supplied 
with an outfit. Will you help us to 
equip these children to take their 
place in the community ? 


Annual Subscriptions and Donations 





are urgently invited by the Secretary of the Home, 65 Rosslyn Hill, Hampstead, N.W.3, 
or the Hon. Treasurer, Lloyds Bank Ltd. (Cox’s and King’s Branch), 6 Pall Mall, S.W.1 


Patron: Her Majesty Queen Mary 


Royal Soldiers 


Daughters Home 


65 ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, N.W.3 











With Copious Exercises in Translation and Composition ; Easy 
Reading Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Authors ; a List 
of Idioms; a Glossary of Commercial Terms (English- 
Spanish) ; and a copious General Vocabulary (Spanish-English). 


By 
WILLIAM A, KESSEN, 


Teacher of Spanish, Hillhead High School. 


4/- net. 
Investors’ Review.—‘*‘To the student who wishes to master the 
Spanish language for commercial or literary purposes this 


admirable little book will prove invaluable.” 


ot 








A SPANISH GRAMMAR. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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just A ONE-OUNCE AIRTIGHT TIN 








v.3, 

W.1 
THE 1-0UNCE 
AIRTIGHT 
TIN. . 1/43. 





YET that famed old ‘CRAVEN’ Tin 
| is known in all Cities of 
), the World—in every Port 


— — of Call on the Seven Seas 


. Each Craven Tin expresses the accumulated 
skill of one-hundred-and-fifty-years of making fine 
tobaccos . . . handed down from man to man in 
the House of Carreras since the days of George III. 


This may signify little to the man who sees it as 
no more than a tin, holding so much tobacco, 
promising so many hours of pleasurable smoking. 
What can ‘Craven’? mean to him? ... Yet 
behind Craven Mixture is a great tradition. For 
three generations it has brought consolation to 
men in the lonely places of the Earth, been as 
food, drink and encouragement to the daring, 
provided inspiration to genius. ... 





. . Sir James M. Barrie said of Craven Mixture: 


“ARCADIA” “‘ There is only one mixture deserving the adjective 


immortalised by Sir J. M. ‘superb’; I never knew anything to compare with tt. 
igs ye — It is deliciously mild, yet full of fragrance, and it 
Fine Cut, Doubl ‘ mevey burns the tongue. If you try it once, you 
Extra Mild. 1 Ag Pee smoke it every afterwards. It clears the brain and 

Airtight Tins. soothes the temper . . . that is a tobacco to live for!” 





CRAVEN MIXTURE 


(c.M. 79) 
2 
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TRO PICAL 
SUITS 


In an exclusive fabric designed by 
Thresher & Glenny, the world’s most 
experienced Tropical outfitters. Woven 
from unshrinkable Alpaca and Wool. 
Light and cool but sufficiently protective 
to prevent shock or chill from sudden 
changes of temperature or occupation. 


To measure - - - £6.16.6 
Cotton Tussore Washing 








Suits to measure - - £5.15.6 
Palm Beach Suits, weedy 
for service - - £3.13.6 





Jacket only - - - £2. 7.6 


THRESHER & GLENNY LTD. 


152-3 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2—85 GRACECHURCH ST., E.C.3 





See Britain—and Europe—the 
modern way! 


How much more exciting to explore this 
vast treasure ground of historic and 
beauty spots in the comfort of your own 
craft, at your own pace, free from the 
crowded conditions of travel ashore. 


Write for BOOKLET 1773 


which illustrates and describes 
more than a score of Thornycroft 
Pleasure Craft, including this 37 ft. | 
Auxiliary Ketch which offers the 

joys of both sailing and power 

cruising. Address your request to: 
John I. Thornycroft & Co., Limited, 
Thornycroft House, London, S.W.1. 


THORNYCROFT 


PLEASURE GRAFT 
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THE NEW 


WATERPROOF 


“TAND & WATER” 
WRIST WATCHES 










ACTUAL SIZE. 


SPECIAL STAYBRITE 
STAINLESS STEEL 
CASES AND 
BUCKLES, 


COMPENSATED AND 
ADJUSTED FOR ALL 
TEMPERATURES, 
NON-MAGNETIC. 


Brack LuMINous 





DIAL. 
STEEL 
£8.10.0 
All Models 
INvERCHANGEABLE cue ae Warr, Zeus MICROMETRIC 4 
STRAPS. Dp years Digz0ug ADJUSTMENT. 
9-Cr. Gotp, £18.10.0 18-Ct. Goto, £27.10.0 


Full illustrated Catalogue sent on request 


BIRCH &&* GAYDON LTD. 


WATCHMAKERS TO THE ADMIRALTY 


153 FENCHURCH STREET 
LONDON, E.C.3 
Telephone : 


Telegrams : 
MANSION HOUSE 2160 ESTABLISHED 1790 LANDAWATA, Fen, LonDon 
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BARNARDO'S HOMES 


appeal for 
HALF-CROWN 
' GIFTS 
towards the maintenance 
of their 
8,250 


children. 


Please send your 
usual gift to the 
| Annual Collection of 
400,000 Half-Crowns 
for the 
children’s food. 


Cheques, etc. (crossed), payable to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, should be sent to 
3 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 








EVERYMAN’S SHAVING CREAM 


The GOLFER needs 
a smooth shave 


Smooth as the effortless drive that reaches 
the green—that’s Parke-Davis Shaving Cream. 
Smooth in use—its specially blended soaps 
create a delightful lather that softens the 
beard’s resistance; smooth on the face —its 
special antiseptic properties refresh and soothe 
the most tender skin. Why not try it—FREE! 
Send for a generous 7-day trial to Dept. 123/70, 
Euthymol, 50 Beak Street, London, W.1. Or 
buy the big long-lasting 1/6 tube from your 
chemist. You get the same antiseptic shaving 


Srom the Parke-Davis Shaving Stick. 1/6 from 
all chemists. 
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Here’s 
Happiness 
and Prosperity 
for you and yours 


£240 A YEAR 
FOR LIFE FROM AGE 55 


Think of it! A care-free life from age 55. An income of £240 a year absolutely 
secure for the remainder of your days—even if you live to be a centenarian. 
An income not dependent upon business or other investments and not subject 
to market fluctuations, trade conditions or political troubles. What a boon 
to you and yours! What a burden off your mind! 


The Plan devised by the Sun Life of Canada, the great Annuity Company 
with assets of £179,000,000, makes this splendid prospect possible for you. 
You deposit a regular yearly, half-yearly or monthly sum you can well afford 
out of your income (on each of which you save Income Tax), and the money, 
under the care of this world-wide Company, accumulates to your credit, and. to 
it are added profits yearly. Thus you share in the Company’s prosperity. Of 
course, a smaller policy would mean a relatively smaller saving. 


£240 A YEAR FOR LIFE £2,000 FOR YOUR FAMILY 

Just at the age you begin to feel you. ought Should you not live to the age of 55, £2,000, 
to take things more easily, the Sun of Canada | plus accumulated profits, will be paid to your 
makes it possible for you to do so. From family. In case of accidental death the sum 


55 years of age you will receive £240 year | would be increased to £4,000, plus the 
for life. If you prefer it, a cash sum of profits. 


£3,350 plus profits will be given you instead 
of the yearly income. 


ANY AGE, ANY AMOUNT 
IF UNABLE TO WORK 





Supposing you adopted this plan now, and 
next week, next year, or any year until you 
are 55, you become totally disabled for six 
months or longer through illness or accident, 
the Company itself will make the deposits 
while you are incapacitated, without depriving 
you or your family of any of the intermediate 
or final benefits. 





A retirement pension of £240 a year for life 
for a man now aged 35 has been quoted here, 
but the plan applies to any age and for any 
amount. Whatever your income, if you can 
spare something out of it for your own 
and your family’s future, this plan is the 
best and most profitable method you can 
adopt. 


If you can save either £1, £2, £3 a month, or £100 or more a year, we 
will tell you what. pension it will bring you. You incur no obligation by 


sending this form. 


obligation. 


(Mr, Mrs, or Miss) 
ADDRESS 


To H. O. LEACH (General Manager for the British Isles), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 
(Incorporated in Canada in 1865 as a Limited Company), 
7, Sun of Canada House, Cockspur Street, London, S.W.|1. 


I should like to know more about your Income Plan, as advertised, without incurring any 
I se cittinsidsivnrcavse digicchatniesttbelerdine teadiddinet 


se eeerseces Pee eee eee eee ee Hee eT EE OOO EES EES ESS e eee eEtes ses eee 


TOO ROO HOO ROE H EES HHO EEe HEE EEE HEE E EE HEE HES HOE OE EEE EES EEO ESS EES TEED EE EEOHES SOS EEO EES EEE EEE EEE EES EEE SEE eee EEE eee eee 


POOR eee ee EEE MES eer ee CREE eRe eEe eee OE EEE H EEE SORES EEE EEE ESE EEEEESEEEESS OOS EES EEE EEE EEE EES EEE SES SESE Hees Eee 


Vaidoas erccetbbdesccecsudittede she ece EXACT DATE OF BIRTH.... 


Blackwood's Mag., June 1939. 
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A.M.P. 


Assets exceed £117,000,000 
Invested within the Empire 
per 


BL ioe 


will secure a substantial sum 
for your retirement. 


A Policy-holder who assured 
at age 30 next birthday 
received at age 65 the sum 
of £790. 


In addition, his life was covered 
for an amount varying from 
£400 to £790, should he have 
died before reaching that age. 


These figures are based on 
the actual result of a similar 
policy. 


.If you will write for particulars, 
stating your date of birth, 


figures applicable to your case 
will be sent you. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Established 1849 in Australia 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET 
LONDON, E.C.4 


The Largest British Mutual Life 
Office 















HIGHLAND SHO 











EDINBURGH 


20th to 23rd JUNE1939 


£7040 in Prizes 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Goats, Pigs, 
Poultry, Dairy Produce, Honey, 
Rural Industries. 


Implements and Machinery. 
Commercial Motors. 


Flower Show. 
Arts and Crafts. 


Parades of Prize Cattle and Horses. 
Great Jumping Competitions. 
Musical Rides in Full Dress 


by 
H.M. LIFE GUARDS. 
Sheep Dog Demonstrations. 
Physical Training Displays. 


Forestry Exhibition. 
Agricultural Education and Research 
Live Stock Judging Competition, 
Poultry Judging Competition. 
Butter-Making Competitions, 
Horse-Shoeing Competitions. 


Band of 
H.M. LIFE GUARDS. 


Pipe Band. 


ADMISSION.—Tuesday, 20th June, 5/-; 
Wednesday, 5/- (after 5 p.m., 2/-); 
Thursday, 2/6 (after 5 p.m., 1/-); 
Friday, ii. Children under 14, Thurs- 
day and Friday, 6d. Season Tickets, 
12/6 each ; Children under 14, 5/- each. 


Holders of Society’s Long Service Medal 
admitted free to Show. 


8 a.m. to 6 p.m. on TuEspay. 
OPEN 
from 


8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on WEDNESDAY. 
8 a.m. to 9 p.m. on THURSDAY. 
8 a.m. to 6 p.m, on Fripay. 


Joun Stirton, Secretary, 
The Highland & Agricultural Society of Scotland, 
8 Eglinton Crescent, Edinburgh r2. 
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JUST TO 
SUIT YOU/” 





SHE likes to see you neatly turned out, 
you plead for comfort. A ‘“ Van Heusen” 
has that smart look but also carries 
the secret of comfort in its soft-fitting 
pliability. The strong multi-ply fabric 
lasts longer and launders well. Many 
smart styles to choose from, in white 
and coloured designs, from all outfitters. 


Ask also for “VANTELLA” Shirts (by 
Cotella Ltd.), at 9/6 and 10/9 each, 


to match all colours and designs of 


“VAN HEUSEN ” Collars. 


VAN HEUSEN" 


Regd Trede Mark 


Semi-Stiff COLLARS 
HARDING, TILTON & HARTLEY LTD., King’s House, Haymarket, S.W.1 










1 3 


FROM Tens 
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By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 


THE WATCH. 





FELGEGESLAHHSHSHSHGHSS GS SHSHHHOSS SOG Regediag 


HAMILTONé& 


Watch and Clock Makers to His Majesty in Scotland Diamo 


UNBREAKABLE. 


GUARANTEED. 


A WATCH that sustains a SUDDEN 


KNOCK, a SHARP SHOCK, or’ 


an ACCIDENTAL FALL and remains 
uninjured; that may be _ indefinitely 


‘SUBMERGED in WATER and be 


entirely unaffected, should stimulate an 
immediate desire for its possession. 


HE movement —finest quality, fully 
jewelled, fitted with compensation 
balance which assures reliable timekeep- 
ing in all temperatures—is adequately 
protected by SHOCK-ABSORBING 
FLEXIBLE ENDSTONES which inter- 
cept concussion resulting from VIOLENT 
IMPACTS, and allows the free and 
regular functioning of the movement. 


HE STAINLESS STEEL CASE, 
tempered to resist hard wear and 
rough usage, being hermetically closed, 
prevents the penetration of DUST, DAMP 
and WATER. 


HESE MERITS have been tested 
and proved effective, and _ the 

GUARANTEE is GRANTED solely for 
the BENEFIT of EACH PURCHASER. 


WATERTIGHT. 





STAINLESS Strert. SUBMARINE 


WiTH LEATHERSTRAP. §5 
g-ct. GoLp  . - £11 10)- 
18-ct. 4, ° - £16 10/- 


88 PRINCES STRE 


SEB EES a £Fs Oh Fs he he oh eh Es 088 Sh obs eh Eo ahs fs fh eh hs Bo obs fh os et Oh ede HG HS HBS 

















Bhs aaa nai 


.N& INCHES 


cotlangl Diamond Merchants. Gold and Silversmiths. 


INR 


10/- 
10/- 


RE 


3 





EDINBURGH CRYSTAL. 





Height, 11} in. Height, 6 in. 
DECANTER, 60/- GOBLETS, 17/6 Bach. 
Securely packed for transit by Rail and Boat. 


THE BRILLIANT EFFECT is evidence of the INHERENT LUSTRE 
of this CUT-CRYSTAL and PROOF of its absolute PURITY. 


WHEN the glass is fluid, it is tested by means of polarised light, which, 
should it reveal the slightest defect, is immediately rejected. 
HIS IS necessary, as each article being made by hand, a flaw in the 
glass would prevent its being thoroughly wrought, thereby rendering 
futile the work of Craftsmen to produce a sound and perfect article. 


HE FACETS, so deftly cut, flash with a sparkle akin to that of the 
diamond. 


AN ACID-POLISH FINISH imparts a bright gleam to the crystal which 
enhances its brilliancy. 


THE DESIGN of the DECANTER and GOBLET is similar in Form to 
the Scottish Thistle, and the letters ‘‘E. & L.” on each piece is 
GUARANTEE of exclusive quality. 


EDINBURGH 2 


OES ER SESS SE SHGSSSSHSGS LS EPPS SHSSS HS SPS poses 


Telegrams: ‘‘IncHES, EDINBURGH.” 
Telephone: EpinsurGH 22388. 
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JOIN THIS 


fellowship 
of the sea 


There is a fellowship in the 
calling of our Life-boatmen 
that compels wholehearted 
admiration. It costs £250,000 
each year to maintain these 
brave men at their work. 
Every penny helps. Send 
whatever you can to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
LIFE-BOAT HOUSE 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, 


oW.1 


THE BARL OF HARROWSBY, Hen. 
Treasurer, 


Lieut.-Col. C. R. SATTERTH WAITE, 
O.B.B., Secretary. 


BLADDER WEAKNESS 


ABSORBENT BAGS 
Male day pattern, 35/- 
New Model Female day pattern, 42/- 
* DUPLEX” BAGS 
Male or Female, day and night, 70/ 
“ SANITUBE ” 
For helpless, bedridden patients, 70/- 


Our bags catch all leakage, easing mind and 
body, Invisible under clothing and easily emptied. 
Now worn world wide. Special patterns for 
motorists and aviators. 


Diagrams, etc., on request from: 


HILLIARD, 123 Douglas St., Glasgow, C.2 











_— THE 
. 8 xX 30 
VICTOR LIGHTWEIGHT BINOCULAR 


Field of view. brilliance and definition unequalled in any 
other glass at the price. Weight, 15} oz. 


£10 .10,, O complete in leather case. 
Write for free lists. 
COGSWELL & HARRISON LTD., 168 Piccadilly, W.1 

















PLAY THE GAME 
WITH YOUR FEET! 





puns! \\ 





LEATHER SOLES 


For longer wear 
and greater comfort 


d- Puritan Tanneries Lid., Runcorn 


<D 
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EAST OF SUEZ 


He takes a look at the sun. Another 
two days and they berth at Colombo 
. meantime, he’s intent on his job. 
A stickler for precision, he likes to deal 
with dependable things. That pipe of 
“No Name”, forexample, [ « ” 
is characteristic of the No Name 
man. It satisfies an in- BROAD CUT 
herent desire for having | is the same 
everything ship-shape— tobacco for those 


who prefer a 
including his tobacco. | 1.46, cut. The 
4ozs. 5/6 


prices are the 
same. 


INO NAN, 2 oe 


P.N.N.52 










proof cases |! 


Wissot 


THE NON-MAGNETIC WATCH 
of CJuaranteed Quality 


No WATCH DOCTOR 


Tissot, of Le Locle, with over 
85 years’ experience, have pro- 
| duced the reliable timekeeper, 
impervious to domestic or 
other electrical influence, and 
equally safe from the damaging 
effect of dust—even my lady’s 
powder puff cannot affect it! 
Note the dainty ladies’ dust- 
The exquisite 
designs prove that a beautiful 
watch can have practical virtues 
and yet be moderately priced. 
Unconditionally guaranteed. 
From £3-7-6 to £10-10-0. 











——aeeee"— 


THE : 


BARLING 


Specially Designed 


DENTURE PIPE 


Guaranteed Entirely 
British Made. 













Pipe for 
Dentures. 
Perfectly 
balanced. Barling 
made. The thin, 
light mouthpiece 
counteracts any drag 
or weight on teeth. The 
perfect pipe in every way. 

Mesium, 10/6. Large, 12/6. 
Extra large sizes, 15/- upwards. 
Postage abroad additional. 


/ 
If any difficulty in obtain 


ye B. BARLING Pl PE CRAFT 


ONS, 108 Parkway, am 4 


London, N.W.1, or 
*Phone: Gulliver 4458. 
The oldest firm of pipe makers in England. 


Est. 1812. 


“ Producers of the World’s Finest Pipes.” 











sees 


A full size seaworthy craft 
which packs in two bags, easily 
carried by car, cycle or trait 


Explore the little known waterways of Britais. 
There are 4,000 miles of them. Go surf riding o 
coast cruising. Your Folbot is asafe, well-built crat 
which can be sailed, power driven or paddled. It 
has ample stowage room uncer covered decks fu: 
a fortnight’s camping gear, yet it is easily set up. 

S Don’t let this summer's week-ends and holidays 

& go by only half enjoyed. Write for illustrated 
cata!ogue a: d booklet on canoeing—both FRE 
Prices are from £7.10.0 

(Easy payments arranged.) 

Ih FOLBOT FOLDING BOATS LTD. 
P Dept. B., 21-27 Hatfield St., London, E0 





FOLBOT British Built FOLDING BOATS 


Sturdy. No maintenance costs 
Easily transported. Simply set up 





| 
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THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


~ FOR ALL SEAMEN 
WORLD-WIDE 


=a A Chaplain of The 
Missions to Seamen 
visits a Lightship 















le 








ANNUAL INCOME REQUIRED 
mm £133,000 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT TO A. J. MATTHEW, Secretary 
4 BUCKINGHAM PALACE GARDENS, VICTORIA, LONDON, S.W.1 


Registered GUNN SECTIONS have, for 
Trade Mark 22 years, kept books clean, 


orderly and accessible. 

















SECTIONAL There is an unrivalled 
BOOKC AS E = of GUNN Sections 





ORIGINAL Rising & Receding 
Doors, 
raft NEW-TYPE Hinged Doors 
isily and 


pain NU-GLEAR Frameless Glass 


Doors, incorporating 
Reg. Des. No. 832227 


—all ready for simple 
assemblyinto bookcases fcr all 
situations, each susceptible 
of addition as required. 


Catalogue and Dealer’s Name Free 
44 Paul Street 


WM ANGUS & Co. Lt. Finsbury, London, E.C.2 


and MENSTRIE, Scotland 


sritain, 
ling or 
ilt cralt 
ed. It 
cks for 
set up. 
rolidays 
istrated 
h FREE 


0.0 


LTD. 
, EC. 























John has 1,165 


brothers & sisters!’ 









John is just one of the 1,165 poor 
boys and girls who are getting the 
opportunity to start life with a solid 
training in whatever trade they show 
most aptitude. 
great work the Society urgently needs 
your support. Will you play a part 
in ensuring the future of the large 
family under the Society's care ? 





To carry on this i ef 





DONATIONS AND 
LEGACIES 





THE 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


URGENTLY NEEDED 











AND 


(Founded 1843) 





“ ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP President: 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, H.R.H. THE DUKE 
LONDON, W.C.2 OF KENT, K.G. 
eae 





BRANDAUER’S Glengarry 
Pen has a specially con- 
structed curved point, which 
is ideal for smooth, quick writing. Of all 
Stationers and Storekeepers. 





C. BRANDAUER & Co., Lrp., Birmingham, Eng. 
’ London Office: 124 Newgate Street, E.C.1 
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How much writing 





do you do 


in a week? 


Typing saves over 50% 
of writing time — and 
tests prove even a novice 
saves time typing after 7-8 
hours with the easy-to-master Bar-Let Portable. 
Typing is a than handwriting—but why is the 
Bar-Let so simple to master? Because it is a 3-Bank 
machine designed for maximum simplicity and because 
the Bar-Let coloured fingering chart makes learning 
sub-conscious, Seana, easy. So give yourself 4 
Let Portable (in all- 

steel travelling case). 


handy, 
finis fone oa. 1 
nish — black, red, MODEL 2 PORTABLE 
=. green or maroon. 
EASY TERMS. At 6} gns. cash, the Bar-Let is a real 
bargain—but you can pay it for as little-as 10/- down an 
5/-a month. FREE TRIAL. You can have the Bar-la 
on trial, free, for a week without obligation to buy—jul 
fill in the coupon below. 
TTT TTT 
BAR-LOCK TYPEWRITER CO., Dept. B.M., BARLOCK 
WORKS, NOTTINGHAM 

’Grams: Barlock, Nottingham. ’Phone: 75141/2 
I would like the Bar-Let on trial, free, for a week. 
I would like full literature on the Bar-Let. 


NAME, 


ADD! 


handsom 
easy-to-master, i 
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THE BURBERRY 


Weatherproof of Worth 


Whatever the =) 
weather there is a 
no topcoat like 
The Burberry. 
Naturally venti- @ 
lating, it is warm & 

yet free from 
weight—a top-% 
coat and weather- | 
proof in one. 
Always wear The 
Burberry for com- 
fort and as a sure 
protection against 
all weathers. 















BURBERRYS 


HAYMARKET,LONDON, 8.W.1 








A 
DELICATE QUESTION 


(Published by the British Turvey Treatment 
Association.) 








The French have a very significant word, 
** défaillance,’’” which means, in so far as we 
can translate it into English, weakness of 
will and incapacity to concentrate; to 
extend the meaning a little, inability to face 
life. More than a few people suffer from this. 
And yet . . . why should they do so? What 
is it that defeats them, that prevents them 
doing their share of the world’s work ? There 
are, of course, a hundred answers to this 
question ; but there is one, a very common 
one, unfortunately, upon which people scarcely 
ever dare to touch on account of its extreme 
delicacy—namely, that the man in question, 
though he may be the most charming person 
in the world at his best, is frequently at his 
worst, through abuse of stimulants. Nervous, 
highly-strung natures are peculiarly susceptible 
to the attraction of stimulants, and react to 
them in a proportionate degree. This is not a 
fact to be ashamed of, but to be faced. It is 
not too much to say that there is hardly a 
family in the Kingdom which has not one 
member who might have been (judged by his 
best) anything, but who is (judged by his 
normal) nothing. 

If that man took the Turvey Treatment, 
which is a strong nerve tonic, as well as bein, 
an antidote to alcoholism, he would throw off 
his “‘ défaillance,” his inability to cope with 
things, and he would soon find his place in 
life, and probably the work for which he was 
intended by Providence. During the last 
thirty years many thousands of men who have 
felt they were lost, through some chord in 
their nature which seemed to claim alcohol, 
have been saved by taking this course of 
treatment. It brings them back to the normal, 
to what they should be, to what they would 
be without their particular curse. 

Inquirers can be seen daily from 10 till 5.30. 
Saturdays, 10tilll p.m. (Special appointments 
may be made by phone or post ; no charge for 
consultation personally or by letter.) 


THE TURVEY TREATMENT CAN BE SENT TO ANY 
PART OF THE WORLD. 
The follo inquiry form may be filled in and forwarded 


(or a letter written), on receipt of which full particulars and 
advice will be forwarded under plain cover. 


Svedokacoat’ TEAR OFF AND POST.......-..-.- 


Confidential, 
To the CONSULTANT, BRITISH T.T. 
ASSOCIATION. 
14 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
(Entrance, Harewood Place.) 
Telephone: Mayfair, 3406 (two Mnes). 
Telegrams: **Turvert, Wesdo, London.” 
Please forward me by return under plain cover Descriptive 
Treatise and advice form as referred to in BLACKWOOD’S. 


BLACKWOOD. 
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‘TO BUSINESS MEN 
who regularly 


READ BLACKWOOD’S 








~iLACKWOOD’S ‘MAGA,’ as 
B | you know, has a_ world-wide 





circulation, and its readers are 
people of wealth, culture, and 
very wide interests. 














Its readers have a high regard for its con- 
tents, and if the experience of those firms 
who advertise consistently in its columns 
may be accepted as a criterion, it is evident 
that ‘ Blackwood’s’ readers have a high 
regard for the advertising pages as well. 


The purpose of this announcement, then, is 
to ask you to consider ‘ Blackwood’ from the 
advertising point of view. You would, we 
believe, find an advertisement in ‘ Blackwood’s’ 
pages a profitable undertaking. 


May the Advertisement Manager send you par- 
ticulars of circulation and scale of charges ? 


The CAdvertisement Manager 


‘BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE’ 
32 Ludgate Hill 


LONDON, EG4 


PHONE No.: City 2196 
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THE MINTY 
sectional system of book-keeping 
provides a logical solution to the 
problem of accommodating an 
increasing library without dis- 
arranging the existing scheme of 
furnishing. 

Minty sectional bookcases are 
compactly and elegantly made 
from really high quality woods. 
Sliding plate-glass panels, with 
recessed finger-pulls, give im- 
mediate access to the contents. 





Write for 
COMBINATION 31N 
Shown above. A very pleasing corner fitment. Height ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUB 
4ft. 4g in., width on each wall 3 ft. 10}in. In Oak, 


Dept. 
£16.17.6. Also in Walnut, Mahogany, Waxed and a4. te high st. 
Limed finishes. Stacks can be bought separately. Oxford 
MINTY BOOKCASES CAN BE PUR- London Showrooms : 
CHASED BY DEFERRED PAYMENTS 188 Victesin Gt. Londen. 8. W.2 


\ . . 6 Exchange 8t., 8¢ Ann's 8q., 
MEEIN ED Y sookcases 


Kelvin or 


RATTRAY’S 


MARINE ENGINES 7 RESERVE 


are supplied with complete TOBACCO 

marine equipment ready OR the constant, and not the 
for installation by a car- intermittent smoker, Rattray 
penter with his ordinary has blended this subtle mixture, 


comprising seven specially se- 
tools. If a plan of the lected varieties of the choicest 


vessel is furnished, the tobaccos. Regular devotion does 


i i ; not detract from its fragrance.or 
ye will be supplied from the piquancy of its flavour. 
to suit the hull. Obtainable only direct from the 
blender : 
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Write for detailed 


a = : ( 
YA tf Ne Catalogue to the 
eae makers, : 


PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
Price: 23/4 per lb.; post paid. Send 


5/10 for sample }-lb. tin, post free. 
Export, 24/= per 2 lbs., plus pestage. 


' Rattray’s 3 Noggins is the full and 
Z K% ius generous strength of 7 Reserve. 
DOBBIE'S LOAN GLASGOW C.4 
—— an 


s& is. 


—— 
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(Late of 28 Cockspur Street) 


E. DENT & CO., LTD. gy 





tame «= MANUFACTURERS OF WATCHES, CLOCKS AND 
CHRONOMETERS, TURRET AND WATCHMEN’S 
TELL-TALE CLOCKS 


Makers of the Great Westminster Clock 
“BIG BEN” 


By Appotniment to 
Queen Mary 





DENT’S 


An illustration of one of Dent’s fine hand- 
made clocks, designed and constructed in 
the finest English traditions to last for 
generations. 


al 


REPAIRS 


Dent’s own staff of expert craftsmen are 
capable of repairing any type of antique 
clock or watch and making any missing 
part, however complicated. 








Catalogue of Watches and Clocks will be sent on 
receipt of a Card 





41 PALL MALL, S.W.1 


AND 


4 ROYAL EXGHANGE, E.C.3 


Works: CLERKENWELL 


Telephones: WHitehall 2811 MANsion House 6738 
HEIGHT, 5 ft. 4 In. Telegrams : DENTSCLOX, PICCY, LONDON 
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i| THREE NUNS 


the original tobacco of curious cut 
3 1/4d. an ounce 


Issued by STEPHEN MITCHELL & sONn, Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., 
429 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. P 








162 First Prizes 


2 








Stainless Steel 25.5.0 
9-ct. £10.0.0 
18-ct. £14.0.0 “ 


t g SHARP LTD 
GOLDSMITHS, JEWELLERS & SILVERSMITHS 


Telephone 21850 
Telegrams: RUBIES EDINBURGH 


139, PRINCES sTREET EDINBURGH 


iS ROR OE. 
at Berwin go has 














FLLERMAN’S 
CITY & HALL P| 





‘te City & Hall Lines offer you the 
manifold advantages of ships designed to 
meet the climatic conditions of an 
Eastern voyage and provide the ameni- 
ties which a century’s experience has 
proved desirable to ensure the comfort 
of travellers to India and Ceylon. Spa- 
cious public rooms and extensive decks 
offer every facility for sport and recrea- 
tion. Commodious staterooms (all with 
windows or portholes) are furnished with 
every requisite for comfort. The accom- 
modation is graded in price according to 
type, but all passengers enjoy the same 
facilities thus obviating invidious dis- 
tinctions. You will appreciate the | 
efficiency of the general arrangements, 

the faultless cuisine, the courteous service 

and above all the intelligent co-operation 
of a competent staff whose efforts to ' 








your approval. 








promote your enjoyment will command | | 





PASSAGE RATES 


PORT SAID . . from £24 COLOMBO . . from £41 
BOMBAY & ie mine MADRAS. . . from £43 
KARACHI _ CALCUTTA . . from £45 


HOLIDAY VOYAGES 


The City & Hall Lines afford excellent facilities 
for short holiday voyages to Marseilles and Egypt 


FARES 
MARSEILLES : £10 single, £16 return PORT SAID: £18 single, £32 return 
Return tickets interchangeable with other lines 


104-6 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, €E.C.3 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL = 75 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW 
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By Appointment 
to the late 
King George V. 








Diamond and Platinum 
Brooch- - - £36.0.0 





Sterling Silver and Enamel 
Vanity Case with colours of 
any Unit in Enamel and 
mounted Silver Badge, 
3” wide - - = £2,15.0 








Diamond and Enamel 
Brooch- - - - £10.0.0 Brooch - - £33.10.0 





Diamond and Platinum 
Brooch- - - £45.0.0 
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YOuR TRUSTEE 


The Royal Exchange Assurance, incorporated by 
Royal Charter A.D. 1720, offers an incomparable 
Trustee Service which combines expert business 
management with the utmost security. Trust 
funds of all categories now being administered 
exceed £190 million. 


Executor of Wills 





Trustee of Settlements 





Trustee for Debenture Holders 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO 
MANAGER, TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C.3 


TRUSTEE BRANCHES : 
SHIP CANAL HOUSE, MANCHESTER ; GERVIS PLAOE, BOURNEMOUTH 
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EST ¢- 1825 


HEAD OFFICE : 3 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
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Just Published. 


No Less Renowned 
By GILBERT HACKFORTH-JONES. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THIS is a book of stories about submarines in peace- 
time—stories which serve to link up November 1918 
with September 1938. In these uncertain days it is 
well to know that the war-time 
traditions of the Submarine 
Service have been preserved and 
passed on—that, indeed, is the 
theme of the book. 

Lieutenant-Commander 
Hackforth-Jones joined the 
Grand Fleet a week before 
his seventeenth birthday in 
1917, and served in the Black 
Sea during the peculiar non- 
official war against the Bol- 
sheviks. He was appointed to 
submarines, and from _ then 
s onwards remained in that service 
until he retired in August 1937. 
? His already published work has commanded the 
respect and interest of his brother officers, and that 
is the highest compliment that could be paid to it. 





“With this series of stories . . . Lieutenant-Commander 
Hackforth-Jones steps right into the front rank of naval writers ; 
indeed, as a storyteller, he stands a pace in front of all but one or 
two of them. . . . With a nice command of metaphor and a fine 
sense of the dramatic he presents his readers with a singularly 
vivid picture—humorous, exciting, and deftly expressed—of sub- 
marines and the officers and men who man them; and of the nine 
stories in the book there is not one which is without distinction.” 
—Scotsman. 

“The main characteristic of the book arid what makes it at 
once attractive and valuable is the almost photographic detail 
with which the life and the work of the submarine are described. 
As mere stories and sketches the book’s chapters are first-class.” 
—Birmingham Post. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh. 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


(Odtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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Epic Failure | 


By LAVENDER DOWER. 





Demy 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 


Prospectus available. 





45 George Street, Edinburgh 


(Obtainable from eli Booksellers and Libraric:— 
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Epic Failure 
By LAVENDER DOWER. 
Demy 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 410s. 6d. net. 


T= is not a work only for the ‘ shikar’ or those 
who are already familiar with the country it 
deals with ; it is a book that everybody will enjoy. 


Africa, always an alluring background for a tale, but 
too often a distant and unsharable subject, has been 
metamorphosed in such a way that the ‘fireside 
traveller’ participates to the fullest extent in these 
travels and adventures depicted by a vivid pen. 


The author’s humour and arresting style of treatment, 
her essentially human outlook and lack of pose, sets a 
new standard, and makes her readers sharc, as no other 
book of recent times, in the day-to-day events and 
frequently hair-raising achievements, which she so 
attractively brings home to us. 


PRESS OPINIONS 


“For all its dangers and privations, jungle life is of in- 
exhaustible interest. But it is well if, besides courage and 
endurance, one can bring to it a sense of humour. 

“This the author certainly did. Her capacity to see the 
funny or fantastic side of things supported her through many 
an ordeal, and in the pages of Epic Failure her humour 
provides a very acceptable background of light relief.’’— 
Edinburgh Evening Dispatch. 


‘* The book is very well written, Mrs Dower having a literary 
style remarkable for its descriptive powers. She has a keen 
sense of humour, which escapes on every page, and whilst 
she can paint a landscape which lives, she can make her 
readers share in the day-to-day events and frequently hair- 
raising achievements which she graphically brings home to 
them.”—Cumberland Herald. 


“Mrs Dower is a writer of such charm that I shall look forward 
to her next book, confident of enjoying an hour or two’s delightful 
intimacy with a delightful person, whether her next trip takes her 
to Tooting or Timbuctoo.”—L. A. S. W. in Sheffield Daily Tele- 
graph. 








37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


(Odblainable from al! Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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By OLOFF pe WET. 


Second Impression. 


Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


THE author of ‘Cardboard Crucifix,’ 
who was for a prolonged period a 
British volunteer air-pilot in the 
Spanish Civil War, has presented 
us with a remarkable book. 





PRESS OPINIONS 


“This is by a long way the best book that has yet 
been written on flying. That is a sweeping statement, 
but I stick to it.”—C. G. G., The Aeroplane. 


. a graphic picture of air warfare, set down with 
singular art and delicacy.””—The Times. 


“It would be difficult to find finer descriptions of the 
excitement and nausea, of the peace and intensity of 
aerial combat. One can almost hear the roar of the 
propellers through the pages of the book . . . this is a 
remarkable and a distinguished book.”—The Scotsman. 


oe 


. a remarkable record of Mr Oloff de Wet’s service 
with the Republican Air Force in Spain. From Sandhurst 
to the R.A.F., an air pilot in Chaco, an aviator for the 
Negus in Addis-Ababa, and now Spain—that is the 
author’s career. But the book shows him as a man of 
acute observation as well as of action.” —Sunday Times. 


oe 


. . . alluring, and the present reviewer with know- 
ledge of several hundred air books fully guarantees that 
it will be found hard to put down . . . among the best 
things that have been written about flying at any time.” 
—Birmingham Post. 


Cardboard Crucifix 


The Story of a Pilot in Spain 








45 George Stvest, Edinburgh 
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The Tragedy of 


_ | Mesopotamia 
By Str GEORGE BUCHANAN, K.C.LE. 


Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THIS is a book which, though written of 
events now so long past, contains vital 
lessons applying to today and tomorrow. 


The Times Literary Supplement— 


“‘ The tale Sir George Buchanan has to tell 
of his experience of the campaign in Meso- 
potamia is one of great but melancholy 
interest. He was sent out from Rangoon 
at the end of 1915 as an acknowledged expert 
in his own line, which was the construction 
and management of ocean ports and river- 
conservancy. He was at first apparently 
looked upon as a nuisance, and was given little 
or no opportunity to help in remedying the 
ghastly chaos which he discovered on arrival. 
But he was not easily put off—Sir Arnold 
Wilson somewhere describes him as pug- 
nacious—and he soon found useful work 
to do. Later, under the more enlightened 
command of Sir Stanley Maude, he had a 
fairly free hand, and his services were 
invaluable.” 


The Times— 


‘“‘ Every one interested in the campaign 
should read this book, in which they will 
find the problems of water transport in the 
Mesopotamian campaign better described 
than in any other.” 








37 Paternoster Row, Londen, E.C. 


(Obtainable from ali Beeksellers and Libraries.) 
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A Sail to Lapland 


By DOUGLAS DIXON. 


Author of ‘ Seagull and Sea-Power.’ 


With a Foreword by Apmrrat Sir E. R. G. R. EVANS, 
K.C.B., D.S.O., LL.D., Commander-in-Chief, 
The Nore. 


Short Demy. With Illustrations and Charts. 412s. 6d. net. 


In their 13-ton converted smack Dusmarie, 
Commander and Mrs Dixon made yachting 
history. Dusmarie was the first British yacht 
ever to reach, under sail alone, the northern- 
most parts of the Baltic. She was, indeed, one of 


the first to cruise in these waters. 


ee 


. as refreshing as any book published for a long 
time.’’—Kent Messenger. 


“* A Sail to Lapland,’ as Admiral Sir Edward Evans 
says in his foreword, is a yarn which will appeal to every- 
one who possesses the adventure spirit.” —Navy. 


The book is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and track charts. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


[Obsainable frem all Beokseliers and Libraries.) 
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| The Blind Road 


By FOREPOINT SEVERN. 


Author of ‘His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves’ 
and ‘ The Garden of the Hesperides.’ 


Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 





“It was with lively recollections of this author’s 
“His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves’ that one took the road 
with him and his Gurkhas and carriers from somewhere on 
the North-Eastern Frontier of India in search of a 
rumoured passage through the great barrier of the 
Himalayas, by which India might be invaded. Anticipa- 
tion of something out of the ordinary was not dis- 
appointed. . . . His narration achieves such a picture 
of heroic endurance as few writers of today could paint. 

“‘ This is a great story that loses nothing in the telling. 

. It is, one understands, founded on fact, which can well 
be believed, for neither Forepoint Severn nor any other 
writer could have presented with such realism life in the 
wilds of the Indian frontier without having himself 
experienced it.’’—The Scotsman. 


“ce 


. an excellent tale, full of excitement and sus- 
pense. . . . The maddest and most perilous of journeys.”’ 
—Glasgow Herald. 


“This is not only high adventure. It is first-class 
literature.”’—Glasgow Evening News. 


“Is this fiction or veracious history? If it is the 
latter, then indeed truth is stranger than fiction. If it is 
fiction, it is written so well that it has the air of truth.’’— 
Aberdeen Press and Journal. 


“‘ Had we picked up this book and read a few pages 
before we had seen the title page, we should have felt 
sure that we had got hold of one of Rudyard Kipling’s 
books which we had hitherto missed. The style is breezy 
and robust: truly a man’s book.’’—Civil and Military 
Gazette. 





37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


{Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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A Man Should Rejoice 


By A. G. BEE. 
Author of ‘ Swallowing the Anchor.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


This is the story of John Bredfield, who left the 
Fen country of Cambridgeshire forty-eight years 
ago for South Africa—and for the betterment of 
his fortune. 


‘Commander Bee, as he proved in an earlier volume 
of sea tales, has the gift of writing both plainly and 
entertainingly, and both these qualities go to the making 


of John Bredfield’s biography.’—Aberdeen Press and 
Journal. 


“It is a well-turned piece of writing and interesting 
from the first page to the last.’ — Johannesburg Sunday 
Times. 


“The tale of Bredfield’s life is really the history of 
South Africa for the last fifty years and the author mingles 
the two stories with great deftness, avoiding the weariness 
of a mere history and yet attaining to the interest of a 
historical novel. He deals faithfully with the quarrels 
between the Dutch and the English and sums up the 
situation with an impartiality and fairness which is 
refreshing, in these days, when the fashion is to find 
nothing good to say for the English but unstinted praise 
for the Afrikaners. From the point of view of a novel, 
the adventures of John Bredfield make fascinating 
reading, and the descriptions of South African Life are 
vigorous and effective.’’-—Transvaal Review. 


“This is an attractive, readable novel whose back- 
ground, except for the earlier scenes, is South Africa. 
The Author . . . is gifted with an unconventional literary 
style and a well developed sense of humour. He tells the 
story with a wealth of incident and keen psychological 
insight. . . .’"—Natal Mercury. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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Earthquake in 
England 


By JOHN THOMAS. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Full accounts of natural phenomena that have 
brought disaster in Great Britain, forgotten, or 
largely forgotten now, and almost unbelievable. 
Stories of towns and villages engulfed—of flood 
and tempest—and of earthquakes. 


“Fact may be stranger than fiction, and this truism 
Mr John Thomas strikingly illustrates in his book. ... 
Carefully assembled matter handled in a most engrossing 
manner.”—The Scotsman. 


“An interesting and indeed fascinating book... 
a book full of amazing facts.’’-—Edinburgh Evening News. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Obstruction— 
Danger 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘ The writer who sets out to describe the major disasters 
in the history of the railway, starts with the advantage 
of having a subject of world-wide appeal; when to this 
inherent advantage is added an ability to tell a tale 
simply yet dramatically, it will be seen that the author 
is assured almost at once of a very favourable reception. 

‘Such an author is Mr J. Thomas, whose thrilling 
account of ‘classic’ train disasters in Britain and over- 
seas makes the book under review a notable contribution 
to the literature of the present day.’"—The Ceylon Observer, 





‘‘A thrilling book it is, with all the facts carefully 
assembled and skilfully used.”—Western Morning News. 





37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


(Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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Perfume from 


Provence 
By THE HONOURABLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


Profusely illustrated with drawings by E. H. Sueparp, the famous 
* Punch ’ artist. 





Awarded the 

Prix Lit- 
International 
du Tourisme Frangais 
—1938. 


Premier 
téraire 
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MFRED FORTESE 





Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 
20,000 copies sold. 


‘‘A more agreeable book in its zest, its simplicity, its deeps of feeling, and 
its vividness . . . would be hard to come by.’’—Observer. 

= . will go into my smallest and most cherished row of books.’’—Sphere. 
“‘T have rarely felt the sunshine more in any narrative.’’—Tailer. 


‘A little masterpiece which, in my opinion, cannot fail to charm every sort of 
reader.’’—Time and Tide. 





45 George Street, Edinburgh 


{C ¢2inable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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Sunset House 





By THE HonouraBLE LADY FORTESCUE. 


WiTH WRAPPER AND FRONTISPIECE BY E. H. SHEPARD. 


"MORE 
PERFUME 


~ FROM 





Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 11,£00 copies sold. 





“One might as well dissect a rose as attempt a formal review of this efflorescence 
of delight in the small ecstasies and exasperations of life among nature’s children. 
Itjis laughter all the way.’’—Daily Telegraph. 


‘Those who read, Lady Fortescue’s sketches of scenery and flowers will envy 
her, but she is equally to be envied for her philosophy ; her gift for winning affection 
from[ people who, though always ready with a smile, do not give it easily; a love 


of beautiful things; an eye for drollery, and a habit of passing from gaiety to 
deep feeling without incongruity.”—The Times. 


ae 


37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


([Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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The ‘Peaceful 
Wanderer ’ 


By SHALIMAR. 


Author of ‘ Around the Horn and Home Again,’ ‘ Mingled Yarn,’ 
“ One Monsoon Night,’ &c. 





Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS.—1. The Peaceful Wanderer —11. To 
Vladivostok—111. On Nonhla Bar—iv. Away down 
South—v. Pilots Three—vi. Cowley of the Ju/nar— 
vir. Oil and Water—vur. Old Man ‘ Stormy.’ 


‘A fine writer, who is also a practical sailor—a 
rare and happy combination.” —Fie/d. 





The Pipe Pushers 


and Other Stories 
By WESTON MARTYR. 


Author of ‘ Paradise Enow,’ ‘ A General 
Cargo,’ ‘The Southseaman,’ ‘Not With- 
out Dust and Heat,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 524 pages. 


Weston Martyr is a Prince of short story writers ; 
his tales are audacious and virile; full of variety - 
entertaining and highly amusing. Here are twenty- 
one of his best. This new ‘Omnibus’ needs no further 
introduction. 











45 George Street, Edinburgh 


{Obdtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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British Rule, and 
Rebellion 


By Coronet H. J. SIMSON, M.C. 
Second Impression. Short Demy. 8s. 6d. net. 


A remarkable book. It deals with the problem of Britain’s experiment in 
leading peoples in the Empire to the stage of governing themselves; but prin- 
cipally it has to do with that aspect of the problem arising when the leaders of a 
people resort to force to gain self-government more quickly. 

It is, in fact, an exposé of misapplied democracy—the weakness of British 
political administration ; and it explains in the clearest language the system on 
which Imperial rebellion acts. Thereby it forms a ready-made handbook which, 
if followed, would defeat the system whenever it showed itself. 


Never has the problem been so clearly analysed, or its solution so fearlessly 
indicated. 


The Bravest Soldier 


Sir Rollo Gillespie, 1766-1814 
By Major C. E. WAKEHAM. 


With Maps and Portraits, Second Impression. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORICAL MILITARY SKETCH. 


“e 


. . . One of the most remarkable men who ever wore the King’s uniform 
+. . an account of the extreme gallantry and devotion with which our soldiers 
carried out their tasks in the little known campaigns in the West Indies, India, 
Java and Nepal—in spite of all the statesmen of the day could do to prevent them.” 
—Extract from the Introduction by Field-Marshal Sir PHitip CHETWODE, Bart. 


A fascinating story, since Sir Rollo seems to have fought wherever fighting 
took place a hundred years ago. It was Sir John Fortescue who referred to him 
as “‘ the bravest soldier that ever wore a red coat.” 


As exciting as a modern thriller. 








37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


[Obtainabie frem all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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‘Seagull’ and 


Sea-power 
By DOUGLAS AND MARY DIXON. 


Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A thrilling spy story—what may well be called a sequel to ‘ The Riddle of 
the Sands’ brought up to date. The authors’ unusual store of knowledge and 
experience has gone to the making of a great book. In no detail does it exceed the 
bounds of possibility, and the adventures of Linnet Hardcastle and Commander 
Curry will be followed with enthusiasm from start to finish. 


Rough Passage 


Being the narrative of a single-handed voyage 
to Newfoundland, Labrador and Bermuda in the 
seven-ton yacht Emanuel and the subsequent 
return to England with a crew. 


By CoMMANDER R. D. GRAHAM, R.N. 


With an Introduction by CLAUD WORTH, Vice-Commodore 
of the Royal Cruising Club. 


Third Impression. With Illustrations and Maps. Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 


““Commander Graham has written an exceptionally fine book that should 
appeal not only to yachtsmen, but also to the general public. . . . It is not the 
type of ship that matters so much in these long distance passages, but the men 
who handle them. And the author is every inch a man.’’—Field 


A Naval Wife 
Goes East 


By EILLEEN WALKER. 
Author of ‘ My Deeds and Misdeeds.’ 


Second Impression. Short Demy. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ High-spirited, gregarious and with a happy knack of making friends wherever 
she goes, Mrs Walker’s interest in the several ports to which her Jimmy’s naval 
occasions led her—Hong Kong, Wei-hai-wei, Shanghai, Tientsin and Yokohama— 
is frankly centred in their social life and convivial opportunities. Of these and 
of the open-handed hospitality of the East, with its cabarets, cocktails and gay 
cavaliers, she gives a lively and often amusing description.’”’—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


{Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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His Patients 
Died 


By CLAUDE LILLINGSTON. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“* His Patients Died’ is a novel about Euthanasia, but it is also a very good 
thriller as well, and contains some admirable and alarming satire on Harley Street. 
It’s a sly, expert, unsettling, ironical book with plenty of excitement, and I enjoyed 
it very much indeed.'’"—The New Statesman and Nation. 


“_.. well written, witty, exciting, plausible, and expertly informed.”’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Yesterday and To-day 
in Sinai 
By Major C. S. JARVIS, 


LaTELY GOVERNOR OF SINAI. 
Awarded the Lawrence Memorial Gold Medal, 1938. 


New Edition. Second Impression. Illustrated. Short Demy. 65s. net. 


“‘The Arab has engaged many pens, but none has played upon his figure and 
character more lightly and intriguingly than that of the present Governor of Sinai. 
The humour that bubbles up so pleasantly ever and again in Major Jarvis’s book 
is that of the connoisseur of humanity. . . . One of the most delightful of modern 
books upon the Near East.”’—Observer. 


The Garden of the 
Hesperides 


By FOREPOINT SEVERN. 
Author of ‘ His Majesty’s Shirt-Sleeves.’ 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘A fine book, in conception and execution . . . extraordinarily interesting.” 
— Western Daily Press. 


“ Decidedly a man’s book. for it is full of adventure and action. All the sketches 
are worth reading, for they are told in the breezy, decided way of the man of action 
and never flag for a moment.’’"—Inverness Courter. 





37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


[Obtainable from ail Booksellers and Libraries. 
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Swallowing the 
Anchor 


Tales by ‘The Idler’ 
By A. G. BEE, 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


A collection of naval tales and philosophies by a writer of great wit and humour 
Surgeon-Commander Bee is also an artist in the production of “ beautiful nonsense ” 
which !s a joy to read. 


Tales from Tyrol 


By OLGA WATKINS. 
Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
* It is the Tyrolese themselves who are the heroes and heroines of Mrs Watkins's 


charming stories. She writes as from the heart—gladly.”—The Times Literary 
Supplement. 


Climbs and Ski Runs 


By F. S. SMYTHE. 
Popular Edition. Second Impression. Illustrated. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


** One of the most exciting mountaineering books ever published.’’—Week-End 
Review. 








45 George Street, Edinburgh 


(Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 
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The Jungle Tide 


By JOHN STILL. 
Popular Edition. Fifth Impression. Frontispiece. 3s. 6d. net. 


“It is a fine piece of literature. . . . Nothing that can be said can convey a 
proper sense of the distinguished prose in which it is written or of its content of 
thought.’’—Scots Observer. 


“One of the most original and genuine books of descriptive travel written for 
a long time.’’—Spectator. 


“Gas!” 


The Story of the Special Brigade 


By Major-GENERAL C. H. FOULKES, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O., 
LaTE Royat ENGINEERS AND A.D.C. To THE KING. 


Third Impression. With Maps, Charts, and numerous Illustrations. 
Royal 8vo. 30s. net. 


“No alarmist and imaginative prophecy concerning the use of poison gas 
in the future is nearly so disquieting as this sober, authoritative account of the 
horrors devised during the war, and the terrible weapons that remained in reserve 
—and that can be brought into play at short notice.”—Daily Mail. 


. . is so absorbing that few readers, one thinks, will leave it unfinished.” 
—Times Literary Supplement. 











37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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Tales from the Outposts 


In Twelve Uniform Volumes. Pocket Size. 












Each volume sold separately. Crown 8vo. Each 3s. 6d. net. 





Adventures—Escapes—Travels—V oyages—W ar— 
Exploring—Sport ; Mountains—Oceans—Jungles— 
Deserts— Rivers— Marshes—Camps—Battlefields. 







. FRONTIERS OF EMPIRE. VII. SotprEers’ Tacs. 
TI. SMALL WaRs OF THE EMPIRE. VIII. Juncre TAves. 






III. TALES OF THE BORDER. IX. TaLes oF AFRICA. 
IV. PIONEERING. X. SHIKAR. 
V. Joss oF Work. XI. From STRANGE PLAcEs. 


. TALES OF THE SEA. XII. 







In LIGHTER VEIN. 








The New Inveraray Edition 
of the Works of Neil Munro 


The Famous Writer of Scottish Romance 









Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net each volume. 


LIST OF VOLUMES 
JOHN SPLENDID. FANCY FARM. 










THE NEW ROAD. DOOM CASTLE. 
THE DAFT DAYS. CHILDREN OF TEMPEST. 
SHOES OF FORTUNE. GILIAN THE DREAMER. 
THE LOST PIBROCH. ) 
JAUNTY JOCK. + In One Volume. 


AYRSHIRE IDYLLS. J 


Each volume sold separately. 







Over half a million copies of Neil Munro’s books have been 
sold in the British Empire. 





45 George Street, Edinburgh 


(Odbtainable frem all Booksellers and Libraries.) 


William Blackwood & Sons Limited 








Popular Editions 


Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


IAN HAY. 


A SAFETY MATCH. THE FIRST HUNDRED 
A MAN’S MAN. THOUSAND. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. CARRYING ON—AFTER 


“ri. THE FIRST HUNDRED 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” THOUSAND. 


J. STORER CLOUSTON. 
AFTER THE DEED 


H. M. ANDERSON. 


KELSTON OF KELLS. DOMENICO. GOLDEN LADS. 
SONS OF THE FORGE. 


F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
SARACINESCA. 


BEATRICE HARRADEN. 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 


MAURUS JOKAI. 
TIMAR’S TWO WORLDS. Authorised Translation 


HAMISH BLAIR. 
“1957.” 


MAUD DIVER. 
CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. LILAMANI. 
THE GREAT AMULET. FAR TO SEEK. 
CANDLES IN THE WIND. COOMBE ST MARY'S. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. SHIPS OF YOUTH. 
THE SINGER PASSES. 





37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


(Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 












Maud Diver’s 
Novels 


UNIFORM EDITION 
At 3/6 net per Volume 


Maud Diver’s books present an 
almost consecutive panorama of 
British life in India, ranging from 
the early ‘eighties of ‘Captain 
Desmond, V.C.,’ to 1931 of ‘The 
Singer Passes,’ a series which has 
made her name famous, and each 
volume ot which has been sold 
in thousands. 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 
THE GREAT AMULET. 
CANDLES IN THE WIND. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 
LILAMANI. 

FAR TO SEEK. 

COOMBE ST MARY’S. 
SHIPS OF YOUTH. 

THE SINGER PASSES. 


CHEAP EDITION 
At 1/- net per Volume 


CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. 
THE GREAT AMULET. 
CANDLES IN THE WIND. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 
LILAMANI. 

FAR TO SEEK. 
SHIPS OF YOUTH. 














William Blackwood & Sons Limited xxii 


Ian Hay’s 
Novels 


UNIFORM EDITION 
At 3/6 net per Volume 


Over two million copies of Ian Hay’s 
novels have been sold. 


A SAFETY MATCH. 
A MAN’S MAN. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 


(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury.’) 
“rue. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” 


THE FIRST HUNDRED 
THOUSAND. 


CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 
FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND. 


CHEAP EDITION 
At 1/= net per Volume 


A SAFETY MATCH. 

A MAN’S MAN. 

HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 
(Dramatised as ‘ Tilly of Bloomsbury.’) 

“Sar. 

“THE RIGHT STUFF.” 

THE FIRST HUNDRED 
THOUSAND. 


CARRYING ON—AFTER THE 
FIRST HUNDRED THOU- 
SAND. 





45 George Street, Edinburgh 


[Obtainable from all Bookseliers and Libraries.) 
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William Blackwood & Sons Limited 





Blackwoods 
Popular 1/- re Novels 


A SAFETY MATCH. 

A MAN’S MAN. 
HAPPY-GO-LUCKY. 
“THE RIGHT STUFF.” 


Ian Hay 
Ian Hay 
Ian Hay 


Ian Hay 


CARRYING ON—AFTER THE FIRST HUNDRED 


THOUSAND. 
HARILEK. 
THE NEW ROAD. 
JOHN SPLENDID. 
THE DAFT DAYS. 
FANCY FARM. 
CAPTAIN DESMOND, V.C. (Revised Edition.) 
THE GREAT AMULET. 
CANDLES IN THE WIND. 
LILAMANI. 
DESMOND’S DAUGHTER. 
FAR TO SEEK. 
SHIPS OF YOUTH. 
THE GREEN CURVE. 
THE THIRTY-NINE STEPS. 
THE POWER-HOUSE. 


THE MASQUERADER (John Chilcote, M.P.) 


YOUTH. 

THE SPLENDID SMILE. 
THE LUNATIC AT LARGE. 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. 
HOCKEN AND HUNKEN. 


Ian Hay 
**Ganpat”’ 
Neil Munro 
Neil Munro 
Neil Munro 
Neil Munro 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Maud Diver 
Ole Luk-Oie 
John Buchan 
John Buchan 
Mrs Thurston 


Joseph Conrad 

M. Sylvia Craik 

J. Storer Clouston 
Beatrice Harraden 


*Q” (Sir A. T. Quiller-Couch) 





37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 








William Blackwood & Sons Limited 


BLACKWOOD 
OMNIBUS 
VOLUMES 





CROWN &8vo. each 5s. net 
HANDSOMELY BOUND 


Four Tales JOHN BUCHAN 


Second Large Impression. 640 pages 


The Thirty-Nine Steps—The Power-House—The 
Watcher by the Threshold—The Moon Endureth 


Down to the Sea SHALIMAR 


(F. C. HENDRY) 
Shalimar is the foremost writer of Sea stories now living 
624 pages 


Humorous Tales from ‘Blackwood’ 


Sixth Large Impression. 554 pages 


Storer Clouston’s Omnibus ie-eatite 


The Lunatic at Large—The Spy in Black 
— The Man from the Clouds — Simon 


Para Handy and Other Tales HUGH FOULIS 


(NEIL MUNRO) 
Third Large Impression. 702 pages 


NEW ADDITION 


The Pipe Pushers and Other Stories 
WESTON MARTYR 520 pages 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
EDINBURGH AND LONDON 








45 George Street, Edinburgh. 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


[Obtainable from all Booksellers and Libraries.) 











In Blackwood’s Magazine you will find work and 
play, war and peace, adventure, seamanship, hill 
and plain; the World and the Seven Seas— 
and back again to green and peaceful England. 
Here, month by month, infinite variety; un- 
failing entertainment. 








Subscription rate 30/- per annum post free. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 


45 GEORGE STREET, 


37 PATERNOSTER Row, 
EDINBURGH. 


Lonpon, E.C 4. 
Or through your Bookseller. 
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Agents for BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE for the U nited States and Canada. 
WM. DAWSON & SONS, LTD., Cannon Hovusn, Piueriu Street. Lonponx, E.C.A4. 








